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The History of the Great Republic, Considered from a Christian Stand-point. By 
Jesse T. Peck, D.D. 8vo., pp. 710. New York: Broughton & Wyman. 1868, 

Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America. By JOHN WiLLtaAM DraPER, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York. 8vo., pp. 317. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 


THE two volumes whose titles we have given are in sharpest 
contrast with each other. Both authors generalize, and aim at 
the reasons of things. They both seek the laws by which na- 
tions grow, and civilization advances; but here the parallel 
ends. The one, imbued with fullest faith in the spiritual and 
the invisible, studies the interior life of the people, sees the 
divine hand every-where laid upon human affairs, and regard- 
ing all else as secondary and incidental, recognizes mind alone, 
the finite and the Infinite, as the great builder of nations and of 
history. The other analyzes the soil, watches the barometer and 
the thermometer, notices the topography, and assumes that the 
darkest problems in human history are to be solved by iso- 
thermal lines and the use of the globes. His axioms are, that 
“all mundane events are the results of the operation of law,” and 
“all over the world, physical circumstances control the human 
race.” Now and then he favors us with some more specific 
declaration in regard to cause and effect, as when he informs 
us that “the instinctive propensity to drunkenness is a function 
of the latitude,” and that Milton’s “Paradise Lost” would, 
Fourtn Ssrrrs, Vout. XXI.—1 
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never have been written had it not been for the Gulf Stream. 
As a rule, much learning is not. likely to make a man mad; 
nevertheless, there are minds so peculiarly constituted that they 
can hardly pursue intently any branch of scientific research with- 
out falling victims to some theoretical crotchet, which gives rea- 
son a twist and renders it wholly unreliable within the circle of 
the delusion. We do not question Professor Draper’s proficiency 
in the natural sciences, nor do we fail to recognize the value, as 
well as the extent, of his acquisitions ; but when he proceeds to 
construct weak materialistic theories out of his multitudinous 
and rich but abused facts, we confess that we regard the raw 
material as of much more value than the manufactured article, 
and are reminded of the mouse’s nest that was made of bank 
bills. 
It is not wise, indeed, to forget natural laws, or deny the 
part which they play in shaping the destiny of men and of 
nations. But for the Nile, whose annual overflow clothes with 
fruitful harvests a valley six hundred miles long, the Egypt of 
history would have been impossible. But the Nile still flows ; 
and the annual tribute which the swelling floods bring from 
the southern mountains are as rich as when hundred-gated 
Thebes stood in her grandeur. And yet the greatness of Egypt 
is seen only in the massive relics of dead centuries. The old 
toman, stern, patriotic, law abiding, was not the mere crea- 
ture of the zone which he inhabited; else the modern Italian 
would show more of the iron strength of his ancestors. Empires 
wax and wane, not as climate and ‘soil change, but in obedience 
to subtler influences and less material laws. The materialistic 
fancies of certain pretentious writers, the “ oppositions of science 
falsely so called,” are as shallow as they are impious. Both 
men and nations are doubtless shaped in some degree by the 
peculiarities of their material surroundings; but the most potent 
of all formative influences cannot be measured by the geometer, 
not tested in the alembic of the chemist. The unseen is stronger 
than the visible. As aman “thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
A sound reasoner, even if lacking in religious knowledge, will 
not mistake materialistic fatalism for true philosophy ; but if 
he believes in the God of the Bible, he will see the Divine hand 
guiding the current of events, and feel that the great Sovereign 
has neither abdicated nor been dethroned. As the power of 
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gravitation, silent, but ever present and ever potent, guides the 
descent of the falling leaf, holds the hills upon their founda- 
tions, and the stars in their orbits, and yet allows the human 
will its area of true freedom of action, so underneath all human 
agencies, and through all material forms and forces, and more 
powerful than all, the Divine purpose rules, winning all things 
into harmony with itself, and moving steadily onward to its 
grand results, The pen of the historian needs to give this fact 
a fuller recognition. There is a class of mind which seems to 
exult in the rejection of every truth of Revelation, and yet is 
weakly credulous of every thing besides; that works with in- 
sidious zeal to make us forget ‘all except the things which are 
seen, and reject as unworthy of consideration every thing that 
is allied to what Atheism delights to call the supernatural. 
Yielding to none in regard for scientific research and its fruits, 
and holding as firmly as any the existence of definite material 
law, the Christian finds no ultimate basis but Divine wisdom 
and Divine agency. If the wildest Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment could be absolutely demonstrated, still the great 
question would remain, Who set in motion this complicated 
enginery of cause and effect?) True wisdom will trace with 
profoundest interest the action of natural law, and mark the 
skill with which the golden links are joined, each with its fel- 
low, and yet feel at all times, that however long the chain, the 
hand of God holds the end which is out of sight. Herein ap- 
pear the folly and the effrontery of a pretentious and yet feeble, 
unbelieving philosophy, which to-day traces the chain one link 
further back than yesterday, and straightway rushes to the con- 
clusion that nothing exists save material law and its effects. 
The rustic who believes that the world is a vast plain which 
rests upon a rock, and that rock upon another, and “so all the 
way down,” is just as wise and worthy of respect as he who, 
with sage face and infinitude of learned phrases, assures us 
that there is no God, but only one cause growing out of an- 
vther, and so al] the way up. “Vain man would be wise, 
though man be born like a wild ass’s colt.’ 

This infidel abuse of science ought to be rebuked. We owe 
it to science and reason, as well as to religion, to “ witness a 
good confession” of a wiser faith. This Dr. Peck has done, and 
well done, in his recent work. The plan and purpose of the 
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volume are clearly stated in the title page. The author does 
not propose to write a new history of the Republic, that shall 
be more accurate or complete in its narration of events, or in 
its estimate of historic characters, than those which have pre- 
ceded it. As the title of the book declares, Dr. Peck’s work 
is not so much a new history as a reconsideration of history, 
rehearsing the main facts, as briefly as is consistent with their 
use in illustration, to show the hand of Providence in the found- 
ing and the building of the Great Republic, and its true place 
in the history of human progress. The author thus states the 
underlying principle upon which he has built his editice: 


The theory of this book is, that God is the rightful, actual Sov- 
ereign of all nations; that a purpose to advance the human race 
beyond all its precedents in intelligence, goodness, and power, 
formed this great Republic; and that religion is the only life-force 
and organizing power of liberty. Incapable, as he trusts, of the 
absurdity of any pretensions to originality in discovering either prin- 
ciples or methods of the Divine government, or of having in any 
sense superseded the labors of other men, he simply claims to have 
made, with perfect candor and some thoroughness, his humble 
contribution to what must be admitted to be a very important, if 
not in some sense a newly-defined, method of American history,— 
Preface, page viii. 


These antecedent convictions are in the highest degree con- 
sistent with both reason and revelation. If God does not 
superintend the affairs of men, then are they adrift upon the 
fitful currents of chance, or, at the best, at the mercy of merely 
human aims and agencies, narrow, feeble, and short lived. It is 
evident that God is giving the American people boundless 
material wealth, and every other element of national power ; 
and seeing that much is required of those to whom much is 
given, he must demand of us a purer national life, and a greater 
advancement in personal virtue, corresponding with our supe- 
rior advantages. The bestowal cannot be aimless; the aim 
must be at least inclusive of this. And if liberty be a good 


thing, and, at the same time, a perilous gift to men except 
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where virtue and intelligence prepare them to use it wisely, 
then is religion the only solid rock on which to found it, so 
that it may stand when the winds of stormy passion blow, and 
the waves of corruption beat. We not only agree heartily 
with Dr. Peck’s methods of considering American history, but 
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believe that this is the only true method of writing the history 
of any nation; and that on any other plan the work of the 
historian, however minute and accurate within its circle, fails 
to go into the real depths of the theme, and above all, fails 
totally to teach the lessons which history ought to give, and 
without which it is superficial and well-nigh valueless. The 
moral and religious life of a man is his real life, the chief 
source of his present joys and sorrows, and the arbiter of his 
destiny in the life beyond. In regard to a nation, the true in- 
quiry is, not what cities were founded, what battles were fought, 
whut tyrants lived and died, but, What were the people? What 
did they know of God, nature, and themselves? What value 
did they set upon truth, honesty, honor, purity, piety? What 
did they most of all seek for in life? Whatdid they most of all 
hope for in death? These things are not fixed by the soil, the 
climate, the natural scenery, and yet they affect more than all 
else, for weal or woe, the national welfare. Would that the 
history of the whole world were rewritten, “considered from a 
Christian stand-point !” 

The task which our author proposed to himself was not an 
easy one. 

Assuming that there will be no captious reader, anxious to 
discover and reject all that savors of the “supernatural,” 
the work includes so wide a field, involves interests of such 
vast proportions, the nice weighing of so many influences, the 
measuring of so many forces, material, intellectual, and moral, 
and the interpretation of so many and so diversified events, 
that the labor of the mere historian is light in comparison with 
it. Our author has done his work thoroughly, and with skill 
and judgment. In the selection of representative events, and 
the estimate of their value, as well as in his general plan 
and method, he has been singularly happy. The history is 
divided into five periods. The Period of Preparation extends 
from the Discovery of America to the time of the agitations 
which ushered in the war of the Revolution. The Period of 
Independence includes the Revolutionary War, and reaches on- 
ward to the inauguration of George Washington, the first 
President under the present Constitution. The Period of De- 
velopment extends to the beginning of the Great Rebellion. 
The Period of Emancipation treats of the contest through 
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which the nation has just passed in the defense of the national 
life. The Fifth Period glances at the Future of America, as 
foreshadowed in the wondrous past, and the present hopeful 
state of our country. The whole is a body “fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every joint supplieth.” 
All the sections find unity in the chapters, all the chapters in 
the periods, and all the periods in the theme announced in 
the title of the volume; so that the discussion is not irregular 
and fragmentary, but exhaustive, neither omitting any thing 
essential to the argument, nor inserting any thing that does 
not tend to the conclusion. The author does not indeed trace 
these periods with the pen of the minute historian, attempting 
to enter the field where Bancroft, Hildreth, and others have 
won their fame. Nor does he select, here and there, the single 
facts which seem to favor his theory, while others are designedly 
kept out of sight, lest they undermine the logic of the work. 
On the contrary he comes before us, as the spies returned to 
Kadesh-barnea, not indeed with the vintage of every hill, nor 
bearing the whole harvest of any field in the land of promise, 
but bringing enough to show the character of what has been 
left behind. The materials thus gathered are wrought into a 
compact argument; and yet the descriptions are so vivid, the 
narrative so clear, the whole so full of vigor and enthusiasm, 
with so much of pathos and power, that not only the slow and 
patient reasoner, but even “he that occupieth the room of the 
unlearned,” will read on to the end with unabated interest. In 
fact, it is curious to observe how Dr. Peck now and then loses 
the auther in the preacher, and breaks forth in a fervid strain 
like an exhortation at a camp-meeting. This is no detriment 
to the book. <A bloodless historical essay, the hide of history 
stripped off and dried, might please a few who have themselves 
grown dry and shriveled in recondite studies; but “the more 
excellent way” of the enthusiastic author has a charm for 
readers of every sort, and therefore a larger area of influence 
and usefulness. The possessor of many books will find here no 
tedious repetitions of common-place knowledge, and yet he 
that has no other book upon the subject, but masters this, will 
not be ignorant in regard to the history of his country. 

The hand of God appears at the very beginning of American 
history. Professor Rafn, a noted Danish antiquarian, claims 
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to have discovered proof, in certain ancient Icelandic manu- 
scripts, that the old Northmen visited this continent eight or 
nine centuries ago. This may be true; but if so, it is evident 
that the visit effected nothing, and the world in general knew 
not that it had been made. The sea that lies westward of 
Europe and Africa was believed by the multitude to extend to 
the edge of the world’s wide plain. Unexplored, unknown, 
mysterious, it was called Mare Tenebrosum, the Dark Sea, and 
regarded with superstitious awe. A Spanish writer before 
Columbus declared that the coasts of Spain and the East Indies 
were not far distant from each other; and Aristotle, long be- 
fore him, avowed the same idea. An Arabian scholar, too, as 
early as the twelfth century, conjectured that there must be a 
westward route to China and the East. These opinions were 
entertained by at least a few. Commerce was the great source 
of wealth to the Western nations, and yet the boldest navigators 
of the times dreaded the Dark Sea. Even Columbus might 
not have had courage for the enterprise which he undertook 
had he not been misled by the erroneous geography of his 
day. From Spain eastward to China is only about one third 
of the circumference of the earth. Columbus believed that 
it was three fourths of the distance, and that the westward 
route was therefore the short as well as the straight path to the 
East. Consequently he set forth upon his voyage, not seeking 
a new continent, but a new way to the oid. Was it by acci- 
dent that the American continent lay so long silent and un- 
known among the shadows of the Dark Sea? If the Northmen 
visited it in the year 983, why was the record of their achieve- 
ment never found till it had become useless? Discovered 
again in 1492, why did a whole century pass before the people 
who were above all others to shape the destiny of America, set 
foot upon its shores? We can only interpret the facts on the 
assumption that God has his plans, as well as men, and that his 
time to lay the foundation of the Great Republic had not yet 
come. 

And why not? The times give the answer. The art of 
printing was yet a recent discovery, and*its work of instructing 
and elevating the popular mind had hardly been begun. The 
Romish Church swayed the souls and bodies of men. That 
famous morning when the astonished people of Wittenberg 
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read the theses which Luther had nailed by night on the church 
door, was twenty-five years after that other famous morning 
when Columbus and his joyous sailors, beginning their watch 
before the dawn, caught the first sight of the New World. 
The age of superstition and ghostly despotism had not closed, 
but the darkness began to lift, and there was light on the hori- 
zon. The day came not suddenly. Souls thirsting for the 
water of life, and turning away from the broken cistern to the 
original fountain, felt the stern power of Rome. Imprison- 
ment, torture, death, awaited them. Centuries passed away in 
bloody conflict before liberty of conscience, among even the 
most enlightened nations, was seen to be the most sacred of 
human rights. During the worst period of this conflict America 
was settled. In the interval between the voyage of Columbus 
and that of the Mayflower, Luther and Melanchthon preached 
and wrote, and the Reformation began; the Inquisition toiled 
at its bloody work; Latimer, Hooper, Ridley, Cranmer, and 
thousands of others, were burnt in England; the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day occured in France; the heroic Nether- 
landers, under the wise leadership of William the Silent, suf- 
fered untold horrors in the cause of religious liberty, and finally 
overcame the ferocious enemy; and the Protestants of Bohemia 
began their thirty years’ war against Roman despotism. 

How curiously are human events, apparently the most re- 
mote from each other, often found welded together like the 
links of a chain. The newly invented printing-press roused 
the slumbering mind of Europe, brought active minds in closer 
communion, disseminated knowledge, and prepared the way 
for progress in all the departments of learning and improve- 
ment. While the German reformers were searching the word 
of God, and sending the truth abroad on the wings of every wind, 
Columbus, Vasco di Gama, and Americus Vespucius explored 
the seas for new lands, and new paths to the old. So when the 
religious conflict began, and God’s true worshipers were seek- 
ing a refuge from murderous hands, the needed asylum ‘opened 
its bosom to all who were ready to leave their native land for 
the sake of liberty of conscience. The love of liberty was the 
strong magnet which drew across the stormy ovean the English 
Puritan, the French Huguenot, and the Dutch Remonstrant. 
Had this country been colonized at an earlier date, it would 
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have been peopled by those who were capable only of planting 
on these shores the superstitions and the institutions of the 
Dark Ages. Had the settlement been postponed till the conflict 
was ended, no controlling religious motive would have gathered 
the emigrants and driven them forth into voluntary’ exile. 
Surely the Divine Hand was in this; not, indeed, urging men 
to deeds of cruelty and violence, but opening the sea for the feet 
of his suffering people, and causing even the wrath of man to 
praise Him, and aid in the founding of a nation destined to be, 
above all others, the powerful advocate of human rights, civil 
and religious ; whose mission it shall be to spread the truth, and 
war against oppression and wrong, world without end. 

If the hand of the Lord was in these things, we might expeet 
to see a further revelation of his plans in the process of coloniz- 
ing the new territories, and especially in the choosing of those 
to whom he is about to give the goodly heritage. It is inter- 

_esting to observe how the nations who had been foremost in 
the relentless persecution of God’s people were thwarted in 
their plans. The Pope, in solemn decree, divided the new 
world between two of his most unscrupulous vassals, Spain and 
Portugal, but a power greater than Rome decreed otherwise. 
Spain had crushed out the truth by her murderous Inquisition ; 
and Portugal had been equally zealous to banish the Bible, and 
those who read it, from her shores. France, fresh from the 
slaughter of the Huguenots, sought to gain a foothold upon the 
soil of the future Republic, but its destinies were not to be 
given into her gory hands. Protestant Holland planted her- 
self at the mouth of the Hudson, and laid the foundations of 
the commercial metropolis of the new world; but her narrow 
home territory and scanty population unfitted her to occupy 
the broad spaces waiting to be peopled. And so England, al- 
ready the land of an open Bible, populous, industrious, enter- 
prising, brave, tenacious*of purpose, ardent in her love of 
liberty, became the custodian of the future home of freedom. 
It is true that the principles of religious liberty had not yet 
been fully recognized even in Protestant England; neverthe- 
less she was in advance of other nations, afd was still advancing. 
In estimating the past we are not always just. Constitutional 
freedom is the slow growth of ages; and if we would measure 
the work done by any given age, we must compare it with the 
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times which preceded it, not with the aggregate results of a 
thousand years of conflict and suffering. 

The author traces with care the leading events of the Period 
of Preparation, showing how largely the idea of liberty, espe- 
cially of religious liberty, inspired the hopes and entered into 
the plans of the colonists. Good men are sometimes narrow in 
their views; strong men are sometimes inconsistent. They 
who battled stoutly for their own rights were not always ready 
to concede the same rights to others who differed from them in 
doctrine and modes of worship; and the contest between the 
remains of the old despotic principle and the new spirit of 
freedom went on with steady progress on the side of the right. 
Among the men prominent in these strifes there is no nobler 
name than that of Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island. 
“ He was,” as Bancroft tells us, “the first person in modern 
Christendom to assert, in its plenitude, the doctrine of the liberty 
of conscience, the equality of opinions before the law; and in 
its defense he was the harbinger of Milton, and the precursor 
and the superior of Jeremy Taylor.” All along the line of the 
colonies, from Massachusetts to Georgia, one of the most pro- 
lifie sources of internal agitation and dissension, and one of the 
problems most difficult of solution, was to determine how far 
the civil authorities were under obligation to interest themselves 
in behalf of religion, and in what degree they might seek to 
shape the opinions of the people. Roger Williams advanced 
at once to the position, now an axiom in the American mind, 
that the Church and the State should be completely separated, 
and soul-liberty be recognized as the right of every man. The 
strength put forth in these conflicts was not lost. The principle 
of religious liberty is the germ of universal freedom; and in 
their long and vexatious strife for its attainment the people 
were trained to a clear perception, and a sturdy maintenance, 
of their rights, and were thus prepared for the stern ordeal 
through which they were to pass in after years in resisting 
oppression at the hands of the mother country. 

The Second Period is that of Independence, and includes the 
agitations which preceded the Revolution. The colonies were 
in constant collision with their governors, the proprietaries, or 
the Crown. The chartered companies were eager to make 
money out of the settlements within their several territories ; 
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the governors whom they sent over looked after the interests 
of the proprietors rather than those of the colonists; the King 
was jealous of his prerogatives, and determined to extend them 
if possible; the Parliament often legislated with sole reference 
to the interests of English manufacturers and shipowners. 

The colonists meanwhile, engaged chiefly in agriculture, 
were scattered over a broad and fertile land, where each tilled 
the fields which his own strong arm had won from the primeval 
forest, and lived a simple, but free, self-reliant, independent life, 
feeling no instinctive sense of allegiance to any sovereign save 
Him who gives to men seed-time and harvest, sunshine and rain. 
In regard to the ownership of the soil, the right to manufacture 
and to traflic, the rights of the ballot, of the press, and of 
colonial legislation, there were strifes and controversy, and 
finally war, which brought into full play every manly attribute, 
and taxed every element of power. The length of the disputes 
which terminated in war, and the severity of the war itself, 
were, in the end, not disadvantageous. While by stout remon- 
strance, and eloquent appeal, and labored argument, in which 
the great truths of human equality and human rights were 
boldly enunciated, they were contending against tyranny, every 
mind was trained to recognize the value of liberty, and every 
heart was fired with hatred of oppression in all its forms. It is 
only when truth is assailed that its real strength is displayed ; 
and it is only when freedom is in danger that its true bounds are 
shown and its sacred character vindicated. The Declaration of 
Independence is not “a mere string of glittering generalities,” 
but a clear and strong statement of the conclusions to which the 
people had come in their researches into the nature of govern- 
ment, and the obligations which it involves. Thus prolonged 
discussion taught the people correct theories in regard to human 
rights, and cultivated an intense patriotism ; while the war it- 
self invested freedom with the double luster which comes of 
heroic suffering and heroic achievement. That the Divine 
Hand was in the conflict, guiding the current of events, and 
bringing out the grand result, does not require great faith 
to believe, especially when we see to*what an extent the 
religious element was present and active in the life of the 
nation. Let any great truth be fixed in the soul of a man or 
of a community, and it becomes a factor in all future reasoning 
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and action. The great mass of the colonists, especially those 
of the Northern States, were thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty. They claimed it as their birthright, 
given of God; and to men thoroughly convinced of the exist- 
ence of this one inherent right it was natural, perhaps inevi- 
table, that they should be restive under despotism of any kind. 
Thus among the fathers of the Republic, the political was 
intimately connected with the religious life of the people; nor 
will it ever cease to be so, except where the schemes of corrupt 
and guilty men are at war with common justice and humanity, 
as well as with the word of God. 

Of American freedom, the resultant of these varied forces, 
and the reward of this long struggle, our author thus expresses 
his appreciation : 

American liberty—what language can express the glow of rap- 
ture with which we contemplate it! We feel the thrill of its life, 
and the throb of its joy, as it courses through our veins. Liberty 
to think and to utter our thoughts; liberty to write, and print, and 
read, and no fear of servile police, or loathsome cells, or murderous 
injustice ; liberty to study and proclaim God’s holy word, kneel at 
his sacred altar and claim for ourselves the blood of atonement, with 
no intervening priest, and no artificial terrors from the thunders of 
the Vatican: with what gratitude ought we to recognize privi- 
leges so exalted as the gift of Providence alone.—Page 333. 

The Third Period is that of Development, comprising the 
seventy-two years that elapsed between the inauguration of 
Washington as President of the United States and the break- 
ing out of the rebellion. One third of the volume is devoted 
to this account of our progress in population, liberty, govern- 
ment, internal resources, commerce, war power, learning and 
the arts, manhood and humanity, depravity and religion. 

In the year 1775 the population of the colonies was esti- 
mated to be 3,017,678. At the present time our people must 
number 38,000,000, at the lowest estimate. Of this number 
about 6,000,000 are of foreign birth and 4,500,000 are colored. 
Among the immigrants national peculiarities are short lived. 
The parents may be English, Irish, or German, but their chil- 
dren are Americans, and none but the closest observers are able 
to detect the lineage. Nor do we look upon this influx of pop- 
ulation from other lands as endangering our institutions. Other 
causes may be regarded with distrust, but we have no fear that 
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the Republic will fail because the people, whether native or 
foreign born, will cease to love a free representative Govern- 
ment. Our adopted citizens, as our suave politicians have 
learned to call them, have not always used their newly acquired 
privileges wisely. As a class their influence hag too often 
tended to make reforms more difficult, and to keep the legisla- 
tion of the country at a lower moral level than it would other- 
wise have attained. On the great questions of slavery, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and the restriction of the liquor traffic— 
the vital questions which the present generation of Americans 
must meet—their weight has been on the wrong side ; and yet, 
even on these points, there has always been a minority for the 
right, intelligent, earnest and steadily growing in numbers. 
If any of our readers are apprehensive that Rome will destroy 
the liberties of the Republic, we point them to recent events 
in Europe. As a political power Romanism is steadily declin- 
ing. When Austria has broken the chains that bound her, 
and Spain is marching on to freedom, religious as well as civil, 
there would seem to be little probability that America will 
bow down to receive the yoke which they have found intolera- 
ble. With the right settlement of the great political questions 
which now agitate us, we anticipate an improvement in all de- 
partments of our national life. Only by justice and order can 
liberty be preserved. Intelligence and religion must guide the 
people, or patriotism will never rise to the level of a true virtue, 
and the whole national structure will lack solid strength. These 
potent principles are doing their work. We believe that we 
are building on the rock. Our progress seems slow; we trust 
that it is sure. It took almost a century to settle the question 
whether a man whose religious belief commands the suffrages 
of a minority only ought to possess all the rights of citizenship, 
and still another century to determine whether freedom belongs 
to all men, irrespective of race and color. These questions the 
piety and intelligence of our people have settled, we trust, for 
all time. Whatever may be the state of parties in civil affairs, 
whatever the relative strength of our various ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, none need fear that the canclusions to which we 
have come will ever be disputed by Americans. 

With the growth of the population there has been a corre- 
sponding development of material resources. In the decade 
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ending in 1860 the farms of the nation doubled in aggregate 
value, and yet at that date only one fifth of the entire area had 
been inclosed, and only one third of the inclosed lands were 
cultivated; in other words, only one acre of every fifteen 
throughout the national domain has yet been turned with the 
plow. The industry of the people in other directions has been 
crowned with success, increasing with equal ratio. Manufac- 
tures, gold, silver, iron, coal, petroleum, are sources of wealth 
whose streams constantly deepen and widen. In climate, in 
soil, in river systems, in breadth of area, in advantages of 
location, in wealth—agricultural, mineral, and of the forest— 
in industry, enterprise, and ability to will and to do, no nation 
ever had so goodly a heritage, or was better prepared to enjoy 
it. Commerce, too, binds us to other lands, and produces its 
abundant fruits for us and them. On the sea as well as on the 
land, and in ships of the navy as well as the mercantile ma- 
rine, the skill, enterprise, and courage of the Americans are 
conspicuous, and the sea, as well as the land, pays tribute to 
our greatness, 

The military strength of the nation has been developed in an 
equal degree. In colonial times conflicts with the savages kept 
alive the courage of the people, and trained them to the use of 
arms. This stern experience prepared them for the long and 
weary struggle for independence, and cultivated the soldierly 
qualities which achieve success. Since that time we have 
fought the Barbary States for the free navigation of the Medi- 
terranean ; we have fought England for the free navigation of 
the ocean; we have fought Mexico for territory; and last 
and fi¢rcest, sternest strife of all, fought the southern rebels 
for the national unity and the national existence, and succeeded 
in every case. A celebrated British statesman declares that 
from the last contest we come forth “the most formidable war 
power of the world.” May the justice and humanity of the 
American people be equally developed, that this colossal 
strength may never be exerted among the nations save in the 
cause of peace, humanity, liberty, and the rights of man ! 

Learning and the arts are not neglected among us. The idea 
of common schools, which shall provide at least an elementary 
education for all our children, belongs originally to New 
England, but is becoming national. In the southern States 
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the principle of universal education has not yet been incorpo- 
rated in the local law every-where. The Romish Church every- 
where seeks to fence in her people from others, and keep 
every thing in the hands of the clergy. Still, the principle of 
universal education in the public schools is essentially Ameri- 
can, and must prevail. In the cities and larger towns the free 
schools are constantly enlarging in area of study, and improv- 
ing in their general management. In addition to their religious 
teaching the Sunday- school gives incidental secular instruction 
to those otherwise destitute of educational privileges; and the 
pure morals of the Gospel are inculcated every-where in con- 
nection with the great truths of Revelation. “In 1786 Bishop 
Asbury, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, established the 
first Sunday-school proper on the Western Continent.” —Re opub- 
lic, page 445. We have at this time probably five millions of 
children in the Sunday-schools of the various Churches, the 
Methodist Episcopal schools alone containing a million and a 
half. 

The next grade of our educational institutions above the 
common schools is what is commonly called the academy or 
seminary. Of these, hundreds have been established throughout 
the land ; some by individual liberality and enterprise, others by 
local municipal authorities, and many by the various Church or- 
ganizations. They contain tens of thousands of students, who 
receive an education which includes facilities for the study of 
natural and mental science, the higher mathematics, and an- 
cient and modern languages. Our colleges are numerous, and 
are steadily rising in character and in completeness of equip- 
ment for their work. 

The periodical press comes forward to aid in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, and to prepare the Americah people to be- 
come intelligent citizens. In 1860 there were 4,051 periodicals 
of various kinds published in the United States. 


It is of little avail to attempt to estimate the value of the press 
in this Republic. It has its vicious elements; is seized by infidels, 
Romanists, spiritists, and demagogues, to mislead the people for 
selfish ends, or to promote a per ‘verted class interest. But this ex 
ceptional use of the great power of the nineteenth century does by 
no means render its freedom questionable, or its influence, as a 
whole, pernicious. Its teachings, good and bad, illustrate the free- 
dom of true republicanism ; while its collisions of mind and prin 
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ciple reveal the safety of free discussion, and bring out with en- 
hanced power all the great doctrines of liberty. Licentiousness in 
the press, as well in as every thing else, must, of course, be sup- 
pressed ; but the Americans are sensitive in regard to any other 
limitations. The purest and noblest in our nation say, “Let the 
battle go on; let error and fiction war with truth ; let the selfish 
passions of leaders and parties dash against the fortress of liberty ; 
let infidelity and superstition assault the pure principles of the 
Gospel and the true Church of God ; there 1s no danger.” 


Nor are the fine arts neglected among us. In painting, 
Allston, West, Jarvis, Inman, and Peale, of an earlier day, and 
more lately Elliott, Fraser, Trumbull, Stuart, Durand, Church, 
and others, show that crossing the ocean has not quenched the 
fires of genius, and that in a republic, and not in the shadow 
of a throne only, it finds appreciation and reward. In sculp- 
ture, Greenough, Powers, Palmer, and others, have attained a 
success which honors them, and prepares the way for still 
greater efforts. 

While our civilization shows the impress of true religion, the 
mijennium has not yet come. We have among us a danger- 
ous class increasing with the growth of population. Intem- 
perance, which is the shame and the curse of civilized states, 
is eating into our national life like anulcer. Neither religion, 
nor patriotism, nor humanity, nor all three combined, can 
devise weapons potent enough to cope with this hideous enemy. 
For a whole century the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
borne unwavering testimony against it. Sixty years ago the 
Old Temperance Society began its career. Thirty years since 
the Totel Abstinence pledge was adopted as the basis of 
reform. Since then the Sons of Temperance, and other kin- 
dred organizations, have been toiling in the field, and have 
done nobly. And still these agencies are only like so many arks 
floating above a drowning world. The flood of death is not 
abated, nor even abating. For a period which stretches into 
the future beyond the limits of human vision, alcohol seems 
destined to be the bane of the so-called Christian nations, 
wasting their substance, fostering every vice and crime known 
to fallen humanity, filling earth with tears and blood, and 
peopling hell with the damned. Socialism, Mormonism, and 
that compound of imposture and folly which we call spiritism, 
show that our people are not so enlightened but that victims 
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may be found to the grossest superstitions; nor so moral as to 
prevent their sinking into the worst forms of vice. Of Mor- 
monism, however, we ought to say, in justice to ourselves, that 
its apostles have been far more successful in other countries 
‘than at home. Nevertheless, it is humiliating to know that 
the institutions of the heathen find even temporary legal sanc- 
tion in any recognized territory of the United States. Roman- 
ism, too, is growing rapidly by immigration ; and recent Popish 
allocutions, as well as utterances nearer home, assure us that it 
has lost none of its arrogance. Rome still claims that it has a 
right to use the secular arm to coerce men to submit to its 
demands, and a priest resident in New Jersey has had the har- 
dihood to publish a pamphlet defending the principle. This 
latter publication, however, we construe as a significant proof 
that while Romanism is spreading more widely on the surface, 


it is losing its power over the minds of men. 


It is contrary 


to Popish strategy to avow such views and designs, and thus 
throw down a challenge, not only to Protestantism, but to mod- 
ern civilization itself. We suspect that the rank and file of 
the Catholic community are becoming insubordinate, and 
therefore it is necessary to threaten them with dungeons and 
tortures. Moreover, it is the fixed policy of the priesthood to 
keep alive bitter feelings between their people and the Protest- 
ants, that the ignorant Romanist may regard every Protestant 


as his enemy, and shut his ears against him. 


In the political world, also, wide spread depravity and cor- 
ruption are developed. Money is freely used for electioneering 
purposes, including the direct purchase of votes, and thus the 


very fountain of our legislation is poisoned. 


It is hardly 


reasonable to suppose that they who have secured office by 
bribery will themselves be found beyond the reach of bribes in 
discharging their official duties. The political press is venal and 
unscrupulous, and too often the deceiver, instead of the instruct- 
or, of the citizen. Only the coolest and most intelligent of the 
people really arrive at an understanding of the matters at 
issue in our political contests; and even they are sometimes 
at aloss for the means of jndging, because’ every alleged fact 
and mooted question is so deeply buried in an avalanche of op- 
posing lies, that certainly no ordinary eye can reach the depth. 
On this general subject our author discourses thus; 
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The freedom granted to the citizen by the government of the people 
may be greatly abused. Demagogues may use it for selfish ends ; 
party spirit may rise above national claims; bad men may aspire 
to office and succeed; bribery and misrepresentation may deter- 
mine at elections, pass laws, and corrupt the seat of justice. All 
this has occurred here, and it is no relief to us to show that it is 
so every-where ; that bribery and corruption in elections are re- 
duced to a system in England, and so utterly shameless as to allow 
of no attempt to deny them, or obviate their damaging power. If 
it be true in theory that all this is easier and more likely to occur 
in a republic than under a constitutional monarchy, it is not true 
in fact. These are vices which do not inhere in systems of gov- 
ernment. They are back of all governments, They arise from a 
common depravity, indicate a common danger, and require a com- 
mon remedy. The race is coming to feel the imperative demand 
for a divine regeneration of society, the grand model of which is 
found in every true Christian in whose heart, purposes, motives, 
and acts old things have passed away, and all things become new, 
Until this grand consummation is reached in the common human- 
ity of our nation we must battle with political dishonesty.— 
Page 510. 

But there has been a development of genuine piety as well 
as of depravity. The chapter devoted to this part of the dis- 
cussion consists of a series of papers prepared by clergymen of 
the various leading denominations, showing the part which 

each has had in the building up of the nation. It is claimed 
in behalf of the Congregational Churches of New England, 
that at the very foundation of the American State they culti- 
vated the most ardent love of civil liberty. The Presbyterian 
Churches have been foremost in the establishment of institu- 
tions of learning, and in inculcating reverence for the Sabbath, 
and the whole moral code of the Scripture. The entire 
course and spirit of the Baptist Church have been in full 
sympathy with American institutions, and the battle for lib- 
erty of conscience was fought by them both in New England 
and Virginia.. The Methodist Churches, by their doctrines, 
their evangelical spirit, and their methods of labor, more than 
any other, reached the people, keeping pace with the advancing 
lines of settlement and the spread of population, and thus fur- 
nishing evangelical agencies suited to the wants of a new and 
growing country. The Protestant Episcopal Church trained 
the people to recognize authority and value law and order. 
Other minor bodies have been busy, each doing in its own way 
its part of the great work. 
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Nor has the complete separation of Church and State 
which characterizes us worked in any degree to the detriment 
of religion. Every department of Christian activity is culti- 
vated among us with a liberality in the use of money, a zeal 
and a success not below the rest of the Christian world. In 
England the churches of all kinds are capable of accommo- 
dating with seats at one and the same time fifty-seven per cent. 
of the entire population. In the United States sixty per cent. 
can be thus accommodated. Fifty-four thousand churches 
have been erected, and their Pastors are supported without a 
dime from tithes or State treasury. At this very time no other 
nation on the face of the globe is so multiplying its houses of 
worship as are the Americans. And notwithstanding the 
inflow of foreign immigrants, the membership of the evangel- 
ical Churches has more than kept pace with the population. 
Leaving children under ten years of age out of the calculation, 
there were, in the year 1800, about nine Church members in 
every hundred of the people; in 1832 there were fourteen ; 
in 1860 there were twenty-four. Weare persuaded that our 
poor are at least as well cared for as in any other land. Re- 
formatory institutions of various kinds, asylums for the deaf 
and dumb, for the blind and the insane, for idiots and ine- 
briates, have sprung up every-where among us, and have gath- 
ered about them the appliances needed to render them efficient 
in their good work. The American Bible Society, the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the various Sunday-School Unions, Tract and Missionary 
Societies, with other kindred agencies, show that the American 
Churches are progressive in their spirit, generous in their 
benefactions, active in their labors, and courageous to assault 
the strongholds of sin and error. 

The author’s Fourth Period is that of Emancipation. Sla- 
very was planted on the American shores at a very early day. 
The Spaniards began the nefarious work by enslaving the 
hapless natives of the West Indies, who were exterminated by 
the cruel bondage to which they were reduced. African sla- 
very was introduced into Cuba on the plea of humanity, it 
being urged as the only mode of preserving the remnant of a 
race which was fast disappearing. In 1620 it .made its way 
from the islands to the continent. A Dutch vessel brought 
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twenty negroes to Jamestown, in Virginia, and sold them to 
the planters. Thus began a traffic which transferred, as it is 
estimated, four hundred thousand Africans from their native 
land to the New World. And slavery is a gigantic crime that 
contains within it all forms of wrong. The “ patriarchal” 
idea of it as a divine institution, involving lofty responsibili- 
ties on the side of the master, and a wholesome subordination 
on the part of the slave, and blessing both, may be made to 
show well on paper, but it has never been successfully embod- 
ied in actual life. Slaves may despair of deliverance ; they 
may sink down helpless, hopeless, crushed ; but they are never 
content, nor is the master ever at ease. Slavery can be kept 
in existence only by the steady application of a stern, relent- 
less force, which neither fears God nor regards man. In our 
own land it has wrought its due results. It first corrupted the 
North by the gains of the slave-trade, and then debased and 
brutalized the South by the inevitable effect of the institution 
itself. The nation has never been at rest in regard to the evil. 
The great statesmen of the earlier day, Washington, Jefferson, 
and their compeers, were unanimous in condemning the insti- 
tution; sometimes hopeful that it would gradually disappear 
without conflict or disaster, sometimes fearful that some great 
calamity would grow out of it. 

But the invention of various machines made the cultivation 
of cotton exceedingly profitable, and slaves rose in value. The 
financial interests of the South became involved with slavery, 
and it became a great power in the land. Under its shadow 
there grew up a school of politicians, self-seeking, unscrupu- 
lous, and adroit, who subordinated all national obligations 
and interests to those of their own section, and cared less for 
the interests of their section than for their own personal 
exaltation. These crafty plotters rallied their people for the 
support of slavery, and thus made the South a political unit. 
They went into the national conventions called by the great 
parties, and by compactness, audacity, and skill controlled 
wherever they went. Their cunning projects were for a long 
time so successful that they began to consider themselves om- 
nipotent. Northern politicians bowed down to them with an 
abject and eager obsequionsness which was scarce exceeded by 
the poor negro wincing under the lash, and which created, and 
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we must confess in some degree justified, the contempt which 
the South professed to feel for the North. The South, as time 
passed on, became still more exacting and imperious. First 
demanding, in 1820, the repeal of the resolution passed in 
1798, limiting slavery to the territory then occupied by it, it 
obtained what was called the Missouri Compromise, by which 
the institution was permitted to overspread the new Territories 
of the United States as far north as 36° 30’. It next demanded 
the repeal of the Compromise of 1820, on the plea that it was 
unconstitutional, neither Congress nor the territorial legisla- 
tures having any legal right to exclude it. Northern meanness 
and sycophancy yielded, southern arrogance triumphed, and 
from that moment war, though then below the horizon, was 
inevitable. The northern politicians, who had sold justice, 
honor, and humanity for office, could not drag their constitu- 
ents down into the depths of the infamy into which they had 
themselves plunged. A new political party arose, not to assail 
southern institutions on their own soil, but to resist the aggres- 
sions of slavery. The strife which began on the plains of 
Kansas became finally the greatest, bloodiest struggle of mod- 
ern times. The contest, which first employed argument and 
then the ballot, was fought at last with steel. War flamed 
along a hundred battle fields. Year after year of fearful 
slaughter followed and left the contest still undecided. Mean- 
while the nation was passing through a moral regeneration— 
coming out of darkness to the light. By a comparatively slow, 
and yet steady process, the intelligence and moral power of the 
North gathered in solid strength, not merely on the side of law 
and the Union, but of universal freedom. President Lincoln’s 
proclamation of “ liberty throughout all the land, to all the in- 
habitants thereof,” was doubtless demanded as a war measure ; 
but it was no less demanded by the moral sense of the North 
as a measure without which the logic of loyalty was incomplete, 
and its great purpose lacked its crowning glory. God gave vic- 
tory to the right ; and from the chaos of bloody war the nation 
emerged regenerated, disenthralled, freed from the infinite 
crime and the crushing incubus. The victory of the North 
was the triumph of intelligence, patriotism, humanity, and reli- 
gion, over treason, ambition, barbarism, and wrong. 

The volume closes with a glance into the future history of 
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America, as foreshadowed in the past and the present. This 
constitutes the author’s Fifth Period. It need not be said that 
he is hopeful, and even sanguine. If this nation is true to lib- 
erty, humanity, and to God, it has before it a grander history 
than ever shone in the records of the past. No other people 
combines the elements of strength now given into American 
hands. . England is rich and brave, and loves law and order 
and liberty. France possesses intelligence and enterprise. Italy 
possesses sunny skies and a fertile soil. Prussia has the true 
Protestant love of schools and learning. Russia has broad 
realms and a vast population. But America has all snag 
intelligence, enterprise, courage, liberty, numbers, wealth, 
genial climate, and a broad and fertile domain, where her wot 
ing millions find an ample home, and w here, we trust, in the 
coming ages the lofty destiny of a truly Christian people 
awaits her. 

The dying rebellion bequeathed us a burden and a problem 
—all it had to give. It is not an easy thing so to manage the 
national debt as to deal justly and honorably with the national 
creditors, and yet impose no oppressive taxation. It is not easy 
to say what measures will soonest heal the wounds of war, and 
restore the southern States to the Union in spirit and in truth, 
and at the same time secure effectually the civil rights of south- 
ern loyal men of both races. Still the burden is not intolerable, 
nor is the problem incapable of solution. The debt can not 
only be borne, but paid to the uttermost dollar. The interest 
amounts to about one cent a day to each of our people; and a 
burden cf that size is not intolerable, especially when our 
shoulders are made strong by the conviction that it is the price 
of national existence. A single fact ought to relieve the appre- 
hensions of the faint-hearted, if we have faint hearts among us ; 
though the enormous expenses of actual war have scarcely 
ceased, we have already paid not only the interest falling due, 
but one tenth of the principal of the debt. Another fact will 
give increasing courage and confidence. The Preliminary 
Report of the Eighth Census shows, that at the close of the 
ten years preceding the war the real and personal property of 
the nation was increasing at the rate of one thousand millions 
of dollars annually. Surely a people of such resources will be 


able to manage an indebtedness of twenty-five hundred millions. 
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We do not doubt that the increase of the value of real estate 
since the war is more than equal to the entire debt of the 
United States. 

The problem of reconstruction is not yet settled, but we 
trust soon will be. The leaders of the two great parties are 
antagonistic in their plans and platforms, because both their 
views and their interests are in conflict. On the principle of 
impartial suffrage, the political, power in the reconstructed 
States will remain, at least for a time, in the hands of the 
Republicans. If the colored citizen South is disfranchised, the 
men who led the rebellion will control their respective States. 
The Democratic leaders have little hope of getting control of 
the General Government without the help of the States 
recently in rebellion. The plan of the Republicans is, there- 
fore, to reorganize the late rebel States as speedily as possible, 
the leading rebels being disfranchised, and the freedmen ele- 
vated to the rank of voters. The policy of the Democrats is to 
prevent acquiescence in this mode of adjustment, and secretly 
encouraging all possible resistance and confusion in the South- 
ern States, to point to the anarchy thus created as proof that 
the Republican plan of reconstruction is unwise and impracti- 
cable. It is true that no genuine patriot and statesman will 
seek to manage so vital a national question on so sordid a 
principle as the one indicated ; but unfortunately there are in 
the ranks of both the parties politicians who are neither 
patriots nor statesmen. Still, a solid principle underlies the 
whole question. We believe that it is wrong, dangerous, and in 
every way unwise to declare by law that five millions of the 
American people, natives of the soil, shall have no voice in 
the government, bear no responsibility in regard to it, but 
remain forever foreigners, aliens, pariahs, a degraded class, 
deprived of the incitements to honorable effort which others 
feel, and branded as lower in the scale of humanity than other 
men. We do not demand universal suffrage in behalf of the 
colored man, but so far as race is concerned let suffrage be 
impartial. Establish a definite standard of moral and intellect- 
ual qualification, if you will, and place it as high as you will, 
but give the negro an equal chance with the rest. He asks 
no more. True statesmanship, to say nothing of humanity 
and religion, will bestow no less. 
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But we are persuaded that this question will in time be 
settled, as other difficult questions have been settled before it. 
Not many years ago the Jews were disfranchised, and despised 
and persecuted in almost every country of Europe. Two hun- 
dred years ago, in New England, if a man’s religious opinions 
were not esteemed orthodox, his right to vote was denied as 
stoutly as is the Georgia negro’s to-day. The progress already 
made is a pledge of an increasing measure of justice and hu- 
manity in the laws of civilized States in the years to come, and 
we believe that the period is not far distant when color will 
not deprive any man of the reward to which his intelligence, 
his moral worth, or his labor of any kind, may justly entitle 
him. When the question of “ negro equality” becomes useless 
as a party instrument both to opposers and advocates, it will 
cease to be agitated by politicians; and when legal barriers 
are removed from his path, the law will have done for the 
black man all that it can do, and he, like others, must be con- 
tent with what he fairly earns by work or worth. 

We have faith in the future of this nation. We believe in 
freedom, in equal rights, in liberty of conscience, in the vol- 
untary system of sustaining religious institutions. No mode 
of government does its work perfectly. Under any form— 
monarchical, aristocratic, or republican—justice will be incom- 
plete, and property and person in a degree unsafe: there will 
be thieves in the public treasury, and corrupt men in high 
places; there will be vice, and pauperism, and crime, and suf- 
fering, and agitation, and a thousand proofs that the race is 
fallen. Under no form of government will virtue and vice, 
industry and idleness, truth and falsehood, goodness and wick- 
edness, find at once their exact reward, and every man, good 
and bad, go to his own place.. Still we believe in the Ameri- 
can idea, and in the success of the institutions based upon it. 
As the divine principle in dealing with man is to place his 
welfare in his own hands, and hold him responsible, visiting 
him with good or evil as his own conduct determines: so dem- 
ocratic institutions lay upon the people the responsibility of 
securing their own welfare, and shaping their own destiny, 
promising them only that degree of freedom, safety, and pros- 
perity which their intelligence, virtue, and piety deserve. Be- 
cause we believe in God, and liberty, and religion, and not 
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that we trust in mere human wisdom and strength, and schemes 
and theories of men, we share the high hopes of our author, 
with the glowing expression of which he closes his volume : 


Our example must shine in uninterrupted light. Our litera- 
ture—volume and periodical—will pass into other languages, and 
it will be the calm expression of liberty. Our representative cit- 
izenship will assume the dignity, and command the consideration, 
throughout the world, due to great organic, living truth. Our 
missionaries of religion, with the most scrupulous obedience to all 
governments in which they are found, will be ex esa represent- 
atives of progress in the true American spirit. Our foreign min- 
isters and consuls, with influence ever increasing, will be the calm, 
clear, manly expositors of the doctrine of liberty for princes, courts, 
and people. Our ships abroad will be laden with the word of God, 
and messages of salvation to the perishing. “ Liberty to the cap- 
tives” will move over the world by our grand steam navies, and 
flash through the air by our telegraphs; and the power of our 
growing prosperity, under the genius of Christianity, will be the 
silent, pervading influence which will blend harmoniously with all 
freedom every-where as the grandest missionary of progress ever 
known among men. 


Dr. Peck has made to American literature a contribution 
of great and permanent value. The general plan of the work 
is good, and the execution in all respects admirable. The 
author is broad in his views, accurate in the statement, and 
wise in the interpretation of facts, candid and generous in his 
spirit, clear and eloquent in his style, and above all, has full 
faith in God and the right. Leaving the beaten path, he 
goes ®elow the surface, and digs for the treasures hidden in 
the field. He points out the moral springs of human action, 
and confesses a Divine government in human affairs, and 
thus writes in full view of principles, without a recognition 
of which the story of war and heroes, and the rise and fall 
of empires, is but the chaff and not the grain of history. 
For this very reason the work will not be popular with 
men of a low moral grade. Its reasonings will be to the 
materialist a stumbling-block, and to the demagogue fool- 
ishness ; but to the intelligent Christian patriot it is a book 
to be loved, and read again and again. Tt ought especially 
to be studied by every young American. 

It may be added that the publishers have given the vol- 
ume an outward seeming worthy of its contents; and that 
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the valuable portraits of distinguished men, the paper, the 
type, and the whole mechanical execution, set it before the 
reader as “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” We are 
glad to know that, as a literary venture, it is abundantly 
successful, and remunerative to all concerned. 
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Art. II—INDIA AS A MISSION FIELD. 


THERE are many questions profoundly interesting connected 
with the past, present, and future of /ndia; but we desire 
simply to present its merits as a mission field. Has this mag- 
nificent country, grand in its wonderful history, stretching far 
back into the hoary past, and no less grand in its resources, 
capabilities, and the new life that after a slumber of ages begins 
to thrill its countless population, special present claims on the 
attention and evangelistic enterprise of the Christian Church ? 
On the one hand is Christendom, as the conquest of Christ, 
wrested from the power of darkness, ready to push the conflict ? 
on the other, is the heathen and non-Christian world now 
assailable at any point the Church may select? The forces 
numerically considered stand thus: professional Christendom, 
three hundred and thirty-five millions; the nominal Christian 
world, nine hundred and fifty-three millions. The field to be 
conquered is yet great in extent, and the enemy to be engaged 
of vast number. Is India a specially hopeful point of attack 
for any Christian denomination wishing to make the nist of 
its resources in this conquest of the world? And, India gained, 
what is the probable result on future efforts for the repenen 
evangelization of the race ? 

In reply to this query, let us look at the claims of this field 
in this point of view. In the pursuit of truth, or in the van- 
quishment of error and the spread of light, whether in physics 
or metaphysics, the establishment of civil liberty and the rights 
of man or the progress of true religion in the earth, there are 
certain vital points which, mastered, aid mightily in the eradi- 
cation of error, and contribute greatly to future success. A 
‘ thoughtful survey of the whole subject leads to the conclu- 
sion that India, as a mission field, is one of these vital points 

\ the evangelization of the world ; and Churches which are 
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sending forth missionaries, and are expending large sums of 
money in the maintenance of missionary operations in this field, 
should be greatly reassured in their efforts by this survey. 

The past is full of grand and important lessons for the gen- 
eration now on the stage of the world’s busy theater. “ God 
in History” has rightly become one of the studies of the age. 
Allusions to the wonderful providence of God in locating his 
covenant people, the prospective religious instructors of the 
race, on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, have become 
commonplace. The Sunday-school scholar has been made to 
admire the divine wisdom of Him who “declareth the end 
from the beginning,” in placing the chosen race in the eastern 
end of that vast basin around which the world’s activities were 
so largely to stir, so that, secluded as it was during the period of 
its growth and early tuition, it eventually became the highway 
of the surging nations as they rolled back and forth, diffusing 
leavening light and truth far and wide in the surrounding dark- 
ness. And when the Gospel dispensation, the world’s perfect 
and complete great lesson in religion, was ushered in, do we 
not see the Divine Wisdom still manifest in the direction taken 
by the Gospel? Why did it not go eastward .instead of west- 
ward? The nations spreading away to the Pacific in the East 
were no more hostile to it than the proud, idolatrous Romans, 
and the peoples swallowed up in their vast empire; while they 
had not the combination and political engineering to crush out 
the new faith that so boldly, in apparent helplessness, struck 
a deadly, an uncompromising issue with ancient idolatry and 
pride of worldly wisdom. In the Macedonian ery, ‘“ Come 
over and help us,” and the prohibition of the Holy Ghost from 
preaching the word in Asia, we have more than a faint hint 
of God’s providence touching the direction in which the Gospel 
was spread. It was He who knows all the future, and whose 
sleepless care and divine wisdom never fail in the work of re- 
demption which he has undertaken for our lapsed race, that 
directed the movement of Christianity to the westward. He 
knew the capabilities of nations, and foresaw their future 
development ; and was present with the Apdstles and brethren 
in the councils of Jerusalem and Antioch. Westward around 
the great basin of the Mediterranean rolled the Gospel wave, 
through Egypt and Carthage—through Asia Minor, Greece, and 
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Italy. The ocean of Pagan Europe was to break in devasta- 
tion over Rome, and a new social and political continent was 
in time to emerge, retaining in its landscape all that was 
really valuable in the old, with new virtues and new capabili- 
ties, and by and by rule the world as it is doing to-day. It is 
no disparagement of Christianity in its blessed work of pro- 
moting man’s highest good morally, socially, and politically, 
to say that Europe does not owe all its social and intellectual 
development to. the Gospel alone. Doubtless it would be 
difficult in the extreme to estimate the great benefit that 
Europe has reaped from the presence of Christianity. At the 
same time, it has had circumstances of climate and country, 
and the conflict and blending of peoples, that have rendered it 
capable of a progress for which other parts of the globe have 
not been prepared. Divine Providence guided Christianity 
where it could co-operate with these capabilities. Its asso- 
ciations and affinities, in a human point of view, so to speak, 
would have turned it rather toward the East; but there was a 
Divinity that, by visions of the night, and impulses of the Holy 
Ghost, shaped its end. 

This lesson is of easy application. It is the highest wisdom 
in the Church, in working her evangelizing organizations, to 
trust prayerfully and implicitly to the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost in selecting points for missionary operations. With this 
reliance on the promised direction of the Holy Spirit, there 
should be a careful and thoughtful study of God’s providence 
among the nations and peoples now being thrown open to the 
Gospel. These two, the Divine Spirit and the well-read 
“sions of the times,” will surely lead the hosts of the Lord to 
the best points of attack in reclaiming the world to him. India 
is now receiving a larger share of missionary effort than any 
other part of the Christian world. This, doubtless, is the 
result of more than earthly wisdom. All missionaries and 
missionary societies experience periods of depression on account 
of the apparent smallness’of visible results, and the difficulty 
of keeping up supplies. If there is any element of success— 
any moral power in being reassured, a survey like the present 
is far from being useless. It will lead us to thank the Lord 
and take courage. We are pressing on in the surest path to a 
glorious victory. 
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Nature marked out India for a great country. Geograph- 
ically considered it is completely a unit, consisting of a broad 
tongue of land projecting into the Indian Ocean, and walled 
off from the rest of Asia by the vast Himalayan chain, and 
flanked on the east and west by immense river systems, the 
approach to which is defended again by lofty, rugged mount- 
ains. Thus fitted by nature as the com:non home of a great 
nation, India has, from a period of great antiquity, been 
occupied by a remarkable people, who entered it at a very early 
date in the world’s history. <A tropical or mild climate through 
all its latitudes renders the question of clothing less difficult than 
in colder countries, while a soil of great fertility yields with 
moderate labor an abundance to clothe and sustain a popula- 
tion difficult to be borne by many portions of the globe. These 
causes have made India from a very early period the seat of 
an intelligent and prosperous people, and the coveted prize of 
ambitious conquerors, and destine it to occupy an important 
leading position in renovated Asia. This point should not be 
overlooked in an economical productive expenditure of mis- 
sionary resources. 

The availability, so to speak, of a race or people is a proper 
consideration in the planting of missions. What is the appar- 
ent capability or promise of the people for whom it is proposed 
to establish a mission, becomes an important question. In the 
lapse of ages, through diverse conditions and circumstances, a 
marked difference has developed among the races and peoples 
of the earth. Decided diversities are apparent in their intel- 
lectual, social, political, and moral capabilities. Races and 
peoples have a hereditary character, just as individual men. 
The perpetuated and accumulated impress of surroundings has 
grown into marked and distinguishing traits and peculiarities. 
Hence the capabilities and hopefulness, even in a missionary 
point of view, of different peoples greatly vary. A striking 
illustration of this point is found in the American Indians, 
whose wild and reluctant nature renders them unapt pupils in 
the school of Christianity and civilization. Large tracts of 
Africa are peopled by degraded savage tribes, so dwarfed, 
physically and mentally, and perhaps morally, that it is a 
question with learned and thoughtful Christian men whether, 
as tribes, they can be reclaimed. 
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Viewed from this stand-point of thought, India,in regard to 
its inhabitants also, is a land of promise. Here we find a 
teeming population of one hundred and eighty millions, nearly 
one seventh of the entire human race, crowded into this broad 
arable peninsula, and distinctly shut off by mountain and sea 
from the rest of the world, and as one great people associated 
in a grand common theater of action. The population of India 
consists of the remains of aboriginal tribes, of Hindoos, who are 
settlers of a later date, and of Mahommedans, who are either 
the descendants of the original Moslem invaders or converts 
from Hindooism. The aboriginal tribes seem to be of Scythian 
origin, and some of them bear relationship to the Lapps and 
Finns of Northern Eurofe. They are generally docile, and are 
proving hopeful to missionary effort. About one tenth of the 
population of India is Mohammedan, and much of this relative- 
ly small portion is but little removed from Hindooism. Thus 
Hindoos form the large body of the population. The infusion 
of Saracenic blood doubtless has tended to give energy and en- 
thusiasm to the too apathetic Hindoo. We speak more at 
length of the Hindoo population, because it is the predomi- 
nant, the really national population of the country. As before 
remarked, a large part of what is counted as Mohammedan 
population is substantially Hindoo. 

The race that now really rules the world and bids fair to 
gain much greater supremacy is the European or Caucasian. 
To this race the Hindoos belong. Aryan is another name 
for this great family, the original seat of which was Central 
Asia, from which, at a period of high antiquity, two lead- 
ing streams of emigration flowed out: one to the West, 
which seems fo have divided, one branch flowing through 
Southern, the other through Northern Europe: the other 
great Aryan stream flowing southward, has given to India its 
Hindoo population. There is reason to believe that before the 
time of David and Solomon the Hindoos had firmly established 
themselves in Northern India, and were an energetic, intel- 
lectual people. The great branch that had flowed westward 
met, in after ages, with the mighty leaven of Christianity ; and 
after more than thirty centuries these great streams of the 
ancient Aryan race have mingled, by a singular and perhaps 
significant providence, on the plains of Hindostan, the one 
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bringing the precious life-giving lessons of the Sacred Scripture 
to supplant the subtle and profound philosophy and wisdom of 
the other, by which it has so long failed to know God. 

But this historical allusion has ; grown almost to a digression. 
We wish particularly here to call attention to the mental, relig- 
ious, and social substratum that underlies the character of the 
present Hindoo race, indicative of its capability and hopeful- 
ness in an evangelistic point of view. Simultaneously with 
their settlement in India the Hindoos seem to have begun 
to develop into a wonderfully intellectual people. Probably 
they brought some of their earliest religious writings with 
them, as the hymns of the 2g Veda. But it seems cer- 
tain that, after their invasion of Northwestern India, the 
Hindoo philosophers began their labored and profound spec- 
ulations. When their brethren who had pushed far to the 
west were wandering, warlike savages, in the forests of ancient 
Europe, they were dealing in really masterly speculations, 
and were discoursing profoundly on philosophical and _ the- 
ological questions that only a highly-cultivated mind could 
suggest ; some of which, with no greater success, have engaged 
the attention of enlightened Europe in recent times. Their 
speculations on the origin and history of the universe of matter, 
the mode of the Divine existence, the origin aud destiny of the 
human spirit, reveal the subtle and profound intellectualism 
of the Hindoo people in that early age. In illustration of this 
statement, we have the singular fact that the genesis of the mate- 
rial universe, as presented in the modern nebular hypothesis, 
in nearly all its transitions is substantially the same as that 
thought out and expounded by Hindoo thinkers centuries be- 
fore Greece had a philosopher, It should not be very flattering 
to the refined pantheists and idealists of the enlightened West, 
to know that they are but treading with feeble steps where 
oriental giants walked perhaps thirty centuries ago. The 
limits of this article do not allow an elucidation of the fact that 
India has been one of the early centers of the world’s intellect. 
These early grapplings of mind with profound questions of 
nature and existence grew in time into a voluminous litera- 
ture, which, unlocked’ by the study of Sanscrit, has in more 
recent times become the wonder of Europe. 

Now this early intellectual. superiority of the Hindoo race 
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undoubtedly remains as a substratum among the Hindoos of 
modern India. Circumstances in more recent ages have not 
been so favorable for its manifestation ; but intercourse with 
the people, especially as an educator, discovers clearly that 
modern Hindoos are the lineal descendants of those ancient 
sages. One is surprised at the precocity of boys whose oppor- 
tunities have been limited. India is capable of yet becoming 
the intellectual teacher of Asia. 

There is a remarkable religious substratum underlying the 
character of this people. Most of the ancient systems of phil- 
osophy revolved chiefly about the material universe, or man 
himself. Anaximander, a representative of the Ionic school, 
set aside the notion of God as useless in an explanation of the 
universe. Confucius said that filial piety is the root of all the 
virtues. But one is struck with the exhaustive speculations 
and teachings of Hindoo philosophy touching the Divine Being. 
As the beginning of all things he is the eternal Brahm—the 
infinite pure unity ; and again all things are resolved into God, 
so that he is literally “all and in all.” To ignore the idea of 
self completely, and become wrapped and lost in the contem- 
plation of Deity, is the highest piety. This abnormal religious 
tendency has made India far more populous of gods than 
Athens of old; and has sent forth to lives of extremest asceticism 
tens of thousands who profess to think hourly and momenta- 
rily of Godalone. It has laden the Hindoos with a multifarious 
burden of religious rites and ceremonies, which neither they 
nor their fathers have ever been able to bear. Had the Apostle 
passed through the cities of Hindostan, more than once he 
would have had occasion to remark: “I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious ”—(devoWamoveorepove—wor- 
shipers of gods.) With the Greek, patriotism was the ruling 
motive; with the Roman, law ; but with the Hindoo, it was 
religion. This theocentric tendency of the Hindoo mind is 
still present as a substratum, and perhaps, when thoroughly 
reached by the Divine light and leaven of the Gospel, India 
may present to the world its brightest example of a “ people 
whose God is the Lord.” The thoughtful missionary finds one 
of the most hopeful sources of encouragement for the future 
of this land here. 

There is a social substratum among the condition of the 
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Hindoos which, baneful as it has been, as developed in the very 
ancient caste system of the country, nevertheless has in it ele- 
ments of future prosperity. Where there is no uniting mech- 
anism in society, no unification and subordination, there can be 
no large and powerful growth of a common people. There 
need not be homogeneousness of all parts of society, but there 
must be union, subordination. Wandering predatory tribes, 
with every advantage of climate and material resource, never 
grow in civilization and develop into a State. The law and so- 
cial order of Rome, infused into the lawless semi-civilized hordes 
of Europe, laid the foundation of its present greatness. The 
spirit and legislation of the Koran united the independent ma- 
rauding tribes of Arabia, and they grew into a power that shook 
the world for centuries. The absence of any uniting principle 
or organism has left the vast and fertile continent of Africa, 
with its teeming millions, an undeveloped waste to the present 
day. But from the remotest antiquity the Hindoos seem to 
have been united in a common social organization of the strict- 
est discipline and subordination. Priest, and warrior, and mer- 
chant, and manual laborer, have all acknowledged their places, 
so that for ages the mechanism of the great social clock moved 
harmoniously. All classes have accepted their places as of 
Divine allotment. A too great rigidity has precluded growth 
beyond a certain point, most certainly ; but the ideas of or- 
ganic compact and division of labor, and of due subordination 
in the “social fabric,” acquired and ingrained by a growth of 
centuries, are invaluable to the future development of this people. 
National characteristics like these are not the growth of a day. 

‘Such, then, is the intellectual, religious, and social ground- 
work of the leading race of India. Here is something encour- 
aging on which to build. Religion, intelligence, and proper 
social habits and tendencies in regard to dependence and sub- 
ordination are the three ftndamental elements of true 
national greatness and prosperity. It may be safely affirmed 
that in the history of modern evangelical efforts the Gospe! 
has not been carried to a nation or people who promise so 
much for the future. From a careful study of antiquity it 
appears that India was the fertile center from which philoso- 
phy, science, religion, and ancient civilization spread into the 
surrounding nations. Arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, logic, 
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and other sciences, with various philosophical systems, can be 
traced in their earliest development to India. In after ages 
she fell into a moral and mental apathy all the more remark- 
able from her former religious and intellectual activity. But 
now we behold the sublime spectacle of this ancient Aryan 
race, from the confluence of a kindred stream that wandered 
away to the Occident ages ago, awaking to new life with an 
energy and rapidity that betoken a glorious future. It is a 
marked providence of God that has given this great people to 
the tuition of enlightened Protestant England. France and 
Portugal were before in occupancy. 

The largest missionary force in any foreign field has been 
gathered into this wide harvest, all ready for the laborer. 
Over six hundred European and American missionaries are 
distributed through the country from the Punjaub to Ceylon. 

Having thus glanced at some of the advantages of country 
and people, rendering this a peculiarly promising field, atten- 
tion is asked to what may be called providential aids in the 
prosecution of the missionary enterprise in India. First note 
the presence of the British government. The jealousy of 
other nations have caused them, at times, to reflect on British 
rule, and the aggressions of British power in India. It would 
not be a human government that never committed a blunder 
or was chargeable with a fault. But any one thoroughly 
acquainted with the history and results of English rule in 
India can hardly fail to see that it has been an untold blessing 
and mercy to the land, Is it a small thing to rescue a mild, 
intelligent, reflective, and religiously inclined people from the 
heartless ravages of fanatical. Moslem power, and give them 
stability, security, and justice? Is it a small thing to deliver 
a vast people, by the strong arm of law, from the cruel, crush- 
ing customs of their own religious folly—to quench flames 
that consigned annually to an untimely and most shocking 
death hundreds of unoffending widows—to paralyze uncounted 
thousands of brutal arms, and save multitudes of wailing infants 
from an inhuman, barbarous death, unknown to the very beasts 
of the field? In a word, is it a small thing to take hold of a 
vast country all in anarchy, and full of ignorance, lawlessness, 
and rapacity, and give it wholesome law, and order, and im- 
provement in art, and enlightenment in science? All this 
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British power and rule have done for India. But the point 
that we wish to present is, that the presence of this government 
affords to the people of India every facility and advantage 
that this enlightened age possesses for development in all that 
belongs to human well-being. By so much is it an aid to the 
missionary. Besides this, it gives security to the missionary 
in this work. No one acquainted with the spirit and practice 
of Islamism can doubt how missionaries and their work would 
fare in India were the egis of British power removed. Conti- 
guity to Europe, and the restraint of Christian governments, 
secure some toleration to evangelistic efforts throughout most 
of the Turkish empire: but it would hardly be so in India 
under Moslem rule. Moreover, even the Hindoos, compar- 
atively mild, and free from violent bigotry as they seem, would 
present a different attitude in the absence of British dominion. 
Missionaries can readily see that they would be much restricted 
in their efforts, and often cut off from promising openings. 
Besides all this, government gives liberal monetary aid in the 
maintenance of mission schools and medical missions. All 
this is direct aid to evangelistic work. 

We mark another providential aid to the spread of Christi- 
anity in India in the independent educational effort of the 
government. To the enlightened Christian it must be grat- 
ifying and encouraging to know that Victoria’s government 
spends annually one million four hundred thousand dollars 
for the education of her Indian subjects, and that hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls are receiving enlightened 
instruction; and that the dark cloud of superstition and 
idolatry is being lifted away by the mental light that comes 
stealing through the darkness, softly as the approach of morn- 
ing twilight. Government is doing a noble work for the 
enlightenment of India. Calentta can boast its University, 
which is no mere name. Connected with this, on a regular 
plan of education, are more than a score of colleges, scattered 
through all parts of India. Besides the University and its 
affiliated colleges, there are thousands of snaaller schools of all 
grades throughout the land, the number of which is rapidly 
increasing. Edueation is conducted both in English and the 
vernacular, and is substantially that of the most approved 
European and American system. Intellectual education and 
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enlightenment being the friend of Christianity, the English 
government is accomplishing an immense work for the final 
triumph of the Gospel in India. Where in any other part 
of the world do we find such an aid extended to one hundred 
and thirty millions of non-Christian people ? 

Another providential aid in the evangelization of India is 
found in the English language itself. This aid has special 
phases which are now to be brought under consideration. We 
do not indulge the speculation that the English language is to 
become the vernacular of India, There are many conclusive 
reasons why such a result is improbable. Nevertheless it is 
destined to exert a most powerful influence on the races of 
India in aid of civilization and Christianity. The English 
language, spoken and written, is now a settled fact in India. 
No human power can eradicate it. Were India, freed from 
the English, to continue henceforth forever isolated from the 
West, the English linguistic element would remain a power 
in it, shaping and shading the mental and moral life of 
the people. Such is the extent to which it has already incor- 
porated itself in the language and literature of the country. 
We are dealing here with a subtle, puissant agent. No human 
mind can follow up and estimate the all-pervading, potent 
influence of the language and literature of Greece on the 
moral and mental life of conquering Rome, and in turn, of 
conquered Rome on the moral and intellectual life of the con- 
quering hordes of the North. In both these striking illus- 
trations of this subject the influence was palpable and un- 
bounded, and still rolls on in an ever-widening wave. <A lan- 
guage, with its literature, is not the growth of a day. Count- 
less social and political vicissitudes, with centuries of thinking 
and writing, wrought out the language and built up the liter- 
ature of classic Greece and Rome. 

No less numerous have been the changes while the mental 
travail of many added centuries have been exhausted in making 
the English language and literature what they are at the present 
time. This power, with all its capability of shading and fash- 
ioning the life and destiny of the people, is present in India. 
It has always been a question with the English government 
just how far to make an effort for the spread and establishment 
of English in the country. A desire on the part of the natives 
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to learn the language, and a growing conviction of its conven- 
ience and importance in the government and enlightenment 
of the people, have led to increased efforts to introduce English 
extensively throughout India. The education imparted in the 
University and numerous colleges of the country is chiefly in 
English. Much of the work of the government in various 
departments require more or less knowledge of English. This 
has established a demand for an acquaintance with it which 
is increasing. In illustration of the extent to which English 
is being studied, it may be stated, that in the Northwest 
Provinces alone, a division of one of the three British Pres- 
idencies, more than forty thousand pupils were studying En- 
glish in the schools and colleges in 1867. It is true that the 
government, in its neutral policy, has excluded text-books of a 
directly religious character, but yet the books studied rapidly 
undermine the faith of the natives. An incident among 
thousands illustrates this. A pupil entered Bareilly College 
a bigoted Hindoo, but at the end of two years, so much had 
English affected his mind, that he used, as he passed from the 
college, to spit with contempt on a sacred tree that stood near 
by. This effect must be much lightened where missionaries use, 
as they do, religious text-books. Suffice it to say on this point, 
that thousands of natives can speak and write English some- 
what readily, and intelligently read English books. Several — 
native presses are issuing English papers, and printing books 
for natives. Here there is a mighty influence present in India, 
the aid of which, in the cause of evangelization, must be great 
beyond calculation. The reader can dwell at leisure on the 
ramifications of this influence as it finds its way through 
translations of English books, and the intercourse of the student 
of English with less favored relatives and associates. 

The suggestion has some ground that the influence of English 
literature may not always be good. And it is to be regretted 
that already, in India, English deistical books are consulted by a 
certain class of educated natives. Nevertheless, there is a greatly 
preponderating weight of influence brought to bear through 
the English language and literature in favor of Christianity, so 
that missionaries recognize here one of their most hopeful 
evangelizing aids. 

Somewhat kindred to the help just presented is that of the 
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Indian vernacular languages themselves, in which the mission- 
ary finds providential facilities for imparting Christian truth 
to the native mind. We are dealing here with no mere fancy. 
Those who have gone with the Gospel of salvation to people of 
other tongues, and who have labored for the establishment of 
Christianity in their midst by translating the Word of God 
and building up a Christian literature, can testify to the formi- 
dable difficulties "that are often to be overcome. It is a matter 
of special gratulation when a language is met which, by its 
affinities or capabilities, or both these, presents a convenient 
and expressive medium for the ready impartation of divine 
truth. Our China mission recently furnished an illustration 
of missionary perplexity from this source in a spirited discus- 
sion as to the most suitable word for the Divine Being, couch- 
ing the Christian conception. Sometimes the work of years 
must be undone, and sometimes years are required to build up 
a theological language for the people. We can here only state 
the fact briefly, that the vernaculars of India are singularly 
adapted as media for the communication of every shade and 
form of religious thought and truth. Enriched from three of 
the most wonderful developments of human speech, they 
are expressive, flexible, and fertile for every possible pur- 
pose. They have drawn from the theological terminology 
of Arabic, the graceful phraseology of Persian, and from 
the profoundly metaphysical capabilities of Sanscrit. The 
language of no country on the globe has a combination 
of more felicitous factors. Words for the one God, trinity, 
regeneration, atonement, repentance, incarnation, hell, heaven, 
ete., are at hand for the use of the missionary. Great facility 
has been thus afforded for making the numerous versions of 
the Sacred Scripture and the hundreds of books and tracts that 
already are circulating in this country. 

We have thus presented some of the points which constitute 
India pre-eminently the grandest and most hopeful foreign 
mission field now open to the evangelistic efforts of Christen- 
dom. We have glanced at the physical geography and natural 
history of India, which mark it as a great country. The 
ethnographic relations of the inhabitants, and their intel- 
lectual and religious characteristics, have been presented as a 
most hopeful basis for missionary effort, and as auguring the 
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future greatness of this people. Some marked providential 
helps in the work of evangelism have been presented—as the 
presence of a powerful, enlightened, and liberal Christian 
government—its special efforts for the education of its heathen 
and non-Christian subjects—the spread of the English language 
and literature among the people, and the remarkable aptitude 


and availability’ of the vernacular languages and dialects of 


the country as media for the communication of the Gospel 
and Christian truth. No other country presents such a favor- 
able combination of facilities for missionary work. We may 
lift up our eyes and see a vast field “all white to harvest.” 
A great door and effectual is wide open—we may hear the 
voice of not one, but millions, saying, ‘Come over and help 
us.” 

The success so far achieved clearly indicates that the opening 
here is a real one. All things seem now ready—the Holy 
Ghost no longer forbids; and “the fullness” of these East- 
ern “ Gentiles ” seems ready to “come in.” Figures will give 
a more lively appreciation of what has been done. Let it 
be borne in mind that about a half century covers the period 
of free and active missionary effort in India. Fourteen en- 
tire versions of the Word of God have been made in various 
languages and dialects,:and in whole or in part in twenty- 
five different languages and dialects. In the last ten years 
alone upward of two million copies of the Sacred Scriptures, 
in whole or in part, have been distributed. Within the same 
period about one thousand distinct works, books, and tracts 
have been issued in the vernaculars, and a circulation of at 
least ten million copies of these has been effected. In the 
accomplishment of this, thirty mission presses are at work, some 
of them very large. Already a Protestant native Church of but 
little short of two hundred and fifty thousand members has 
been raised up; and at the present ratio of increase the entire 
population of India would become Christian in something 
more than one century. This calculation does not include the 
Romanist missions, whose converts double those of Protestant 
missions, which, however, have entered the field much later. 
Such is the promising foundation laid for Christianity in India, 
the grandest country of Asia. We can hardly mistake her 
destiny. She is to the great oceans stretching south and east, 
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and to the eastern countries whose shores are laved by them, 
what Palestine was to the Mediterranean and the Levant. 
India has now extended through all her mighty frame electric 
machinery, political and evangelistic, which must very rapidly 
vitalize her myriad population with a better, nobler life. She 
seems destined, as from antiquity, still to lead the van of 
Asiatic countries. She has given to this vast continent science, 
philosophy, false religion, and idolatry: to her it may be 
reserved to give these countries the Gospel of the Son of God. 
This is a worthy field of conflict for the six hundred mission- 
aries engaged here to-day, who should be soon joined by twice 
six hundred more. It would seem that the final great battle 
of idolatry, and perhaps of Mohammedanism, doctrinally, 
must be fought here. Politically this great people has been 
given to the Son; and the time may not be distant when from 
the peninsula of Hindostan, radiant with the light*of Him 
who “lighteneth every man that cometh into the world,” 
and washed by the blood that flowed from Calvary, floods of 
light and truth will pour over all the populous East. A 
glance at a map of Asia will recall the peculiar position 
in the continent that India occupies. Russian swords are 
fast cutting a highway down to Cabul in the northwest ; while 
Great Britain, by an exploring expedition, is at this hour 
peacefully opening a highway in the northeast, up through 
Burmah, to the head waters of the great rivers of China. 
Soon the electric current will be established, and over these 
two highways Christianity and Christian civilization will be 
spreading north through the vast, populous area of Central Asia. 
The great weight of the world’s. population still lies in Asia. 
In pushing far to the West, Christianity fled to the wilder- 
ness, where, nurtured and developed into a mighty power, 
and divinely fitted to elevate and bless these countless 
millions, it moves back upon the East, “traveling in the 
greatness of its strength, and mighty to save.” In Persia, 
Tartary, India, Burmah, and China, the great body of the 
human race is massed. What a conquest there is for Chris- 
tianity yet to make! but the key position is already secured in 
India. 




















John Tauler and his Theology. 


Art. Il.—JOHN TAULER AND HIS THEOLOGY. 


THE statement of a modern writer * that “ mysticism has no 
point of contact with the scientific spirit of our times, but has 
a simple historic interest,” must be accepted with wide quali- 
fications. Rather, may it not have a direct and powerful 
influence on every age? since the principles from which it 
springs lie deeply planted in the human mind, and will unfold 
and develop themselves just so surely as seeds will germinate 
and reproduce their kind whenever the proper conditions of 
growth are fulfilled. 

Just as the same plants by neglect or unwise husbandry, by 
excess of heat or cold, may yield imperfect, gnarled, and acrid 
results,—or, again, by careful pruning, by skillful adjustment 
of light and shade and moisture, may gladden the heart of the 
toiler with a luxuriance of melting, luscious fruits—so may 
mysticism, unrestrained, degenerate into the abominations of 
the Indian system, a deification of self, an indifference to the 
rights and wants of our fellows, and a destruction of all moral 
distinctions; or, regulated and controlled by reason, instructed 
by the Scriptures of divine truth, and sanctified by the Spirit, 
the soul may be led to God, the Center of all light, all knowl- 
edge, all blessing, only to be sent forth again, an angel of love 
and mercy, to minister to the great family of sorrow. 

Of all moral darkness that has settled down upon the Chris- 
tian world, none was more dense than that experienced during 
the thirteenth century. The historic student is compelled to 
travel no more arid waste. 

The Papacy, never more really sunken and despicable in 
itself, was never more arrogant in pretension. As has so fre- 
quently happened in her subsequent history, spiritual fulmi- 
nations supplied the lack of temporal power and personal 
worth. The deeper was the moral degradation, the loftier 
was the Papal claim. In Italy the implacable war between 
the rival factions, Guelph and Ghiberline, had reached even to 
the chair of St. Peter’s. The powerful family of Colonna, now 
numbering among its members two cardinals, was in open 


® Noack, “ Die Christliche Mystik,” 1853. 
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rebellion against Boniface VIII.* Rome being unsafe, Clem- 
ent V. had, in 1305, taken refuge under the shadow of the 
French throne at Avignon, thus placing St. Peter’s keys in 
the hands of the French King. During the disgraceful struggle 
of John XXII. with Louis of Bavaria, by an edict of excom- 
munication thousands and tens of thousands of innocent 
people were deprived for many years of all means of grace. 
The clergy being absorbed in thoughts of temporal aggran- 
dizement, all concern for the spiritual welfare of the Church had 
well-nigh died out. “ Nothing was left but the sanctuary of 
the human. heart.” + 

Though the schoolmen reckoned among their number the 
most acute and powerful thinkers of both the great religious 
orders, (Dominican and Franciscan,) still in vain eould the 
earnest, burdened soul betake itself for consolation to this 
ruling philosophy. In other centuries, and under the influence 
of a more generous system, great minds, as Origen and Be- 
thius, had found at least a temporary satisfaction in pondering 
the momentous subjects of the Platonic speculation. But now 
almost the last spark of this divine philosophy had been 
quenched by the cold, barren scholasticism every-where pre- 
vailing. The truly sharpened intellect was busy with dead 
logical formulas from which had been pressed all saving truth. 
Soulless dialectics brought no food to the hungry mind. Its 
intellectual brilliancy was accompanied by no life-giving prin- 
ciple. Sin-burdened hearts especially found here no peace. 
Rather was its splendor like that of northern icebergs, in 
whose presence dwells perpetual death. 

The-art of this period that still survives is confirmatory of 
the written record, and tells of the same sad story of a world 
from which had been banished the tender, loving Saviour. 
The stiff, heartless Byzantine art had represented Christ with 
the relentless sternness of a judge ; even the face of the child 
Jesus wore more of a repulsive frown than a gracious invita- 
tion. Mary herself was now too severe for sympathy with 

® Dante speaks of Boniface, Inferno, xxvii, 85-88 : 
“The leader of the modern Pharisees, 
Having a war near unto the Lateran, 
And not with Saracens nor with the Jews.”—Longfellow's Trans. 


+ Bohringer, “ Kirche Christi u. ihre Zeugen. Vol. i, p. 8, 
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human woes and weakness. The human mind must have 
some mediator. Hence the frequent canonization of saints, 
and the reliance upon the intercessions of those who had truly 
felt human sorrows, and would certainly be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. No wonder, then, that when Cima- 
bue so broke away from the stiffness and severity of this 
school as to throw over the face of his Madonna and child a 
ray of sunshine and holy benevolence, the Florentines in joy- 
ful procession conducted the artist and his work to its future 
resting-place in San Maria Novella. 

From this sketch the state of public morals could be easily 
foretold. The masses must not be’ expected to surpass their 
leaders. If Pope and Sacred College cherish the most infernal 
spirit of jealousy and ambition, we may not look for disinter- 
estedness in the inferior clergy. If lust and debauch have 
done their sad work on orders devoted to chastity by most 
solemn vows, into what depths of impurity may not the com- 
mon people plunge? If oaths, ratified under the most awful 
solemnities, vanished before temptation as flax before the flame, 
what guaranty for probity in every-day commercial life? More 
than realized are our worst deductions. At this time Chris- 
tianity had little to do with ethics; it was not a power for 
daily restraint and guidance. ‘The state of business morals 
was sad indeed ; usury, over-reaching, and all manner of dis- 
honesty being openly and shamelessly practiced. Even the 
clergy allowed all to be done for money.* Adultery was com- 
monly practiced ; the assignation of children was frequent. In 
fine, it was an age of*cruelty, lust, slavery, and wrong of 
every kind. Oppression stalked abroad unchecked, manners 
were harsh, language gross. “ Might made right ;” chastity 
and innocence could scarcely find a home even in the cloister. 
Specially in the Rhine country and along the Elbe was the 
social condition terribly deplorable. Commerce upon these 
rivers was constantly interrupted by bands of lawless men, 
urged on by necessity or sheer love of booty. In the absence 
of legal restraint and protection industry languished ; faith in 
man was well-nigh extinct ; society seemed hastening to speedy 
dissolution. As is ever the case in an absence of genuine piety, 
afflictions drove men to terrible excesses; natural affections 


* See “ Nicholas von Basel,” in Giesebrecht’s “ Damaris” for 1865, p. 194. 
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died ; love and sympathy were supplanted by the most intense 
and heartless selfishness. ‘In many hundred years there has 
not been such need that the people should hear the truth from 
the lips of the Preacher.”* “The universal love is quenched 
in every quarter of the globe.” 

We have already remarked that the germs of peculiar forms 
of political and religious life ever lie hidden in the soil of society, 
and that they only await favorable influences to develop into 
a harvest of blessing or of woe. The foregoing sketch will 
reveal the influences at work, during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, that awakened to a more powerful life than 
ever before the tendencies to mysticism ever lying latent in 
the human mind. 

The mysticism then developed may be regarded as a power- 
ful protest chiefly against the terrible corruptions of the Romish 
Church, and the cold, barren speculations of scholasticism. 
The wide-reaching distractions in the State—the dissolution of 
social relations, caused partially by the terrible natural phe- 
nomena of earthquakes, famine, and pestilence, so far spread- 
ing in this period—the unbridled passions of Pope and Prel- 
ates—the decay of purity of life in the cloisters—all tended to 
drive thinking men who were longing for a better life, to seek 
direct communion with God—to obtain a vision of the Almighty, 
immediate, undimmed by any interposing vail of form or sym- 
bol, unchanged by any distorting medium, t+ 

Remarks the pious Spener: “God’s grace is abundantly 
manifested in the fact, that in every time of deepest gloom in 
human history a few have been found in whose hearts truth 
has found a home, and who have been stout witnesses of this 
truth to others.” + These few have ever been the conserva- 
tors of truth; and no more true is it that God, for the ten’s 
sake, would have spared the cities of the plain, than that the 
prayers and faith and labers of the faithful few in every subse- 
quent age have been the “salt,” saving the world from utter 
putridity. Such a man was John Tauler, the profound phil- 
osophical mystic—the bold, earnest, practical preacher, the 
warm-hearted philanthropist and friend. 

He was probably born at Strasburg in 1290.§ Of honor- 


* “ Nicholas von Basel,” p.179. + Schmidt, “ Johan. Tauler, von Strasburg,” p. 90. 
¢ Preface to Tauler’s Works. § Authorities greatly differ as to time and place. 
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able family, he was early devoted to the priestly office, con- 
necting himself with the Dominican order. Soon after we 
find him studying theology in Paris, where were teaching 
some of the most eminent schoolmen of the age. The popu- 
lar philosophy seems to have had little attraction for young 
Tauler ; for his attention was rather directed to the mystical 
and speculative writers of the Church, such as Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, the Victors, St. Bernard, and before all others, to Augus- 
tine? Strasburg had long been a center of mystical thought. 
On his return from Paris Tauler was powerfully influenced 
by the celebrated Master Eckart, Nicholas of Strasburg, and 
other earnest thinkers and practical workers, who seem to 
have made Strasburg the center of their consultation and 
effort. Among the many societies that were called into being 
by the interdict of John XXII., and by the consequent forsak- 
ing of the churches and people by the clergy, was the “ Friends 
of God.” This society was composed of persons from all 
classes of society, and from all the religious orders, bound 
together for purposes of religious edification and for keeping 
alive the truth in the community. It extended throughout 
and even beyond the Rhine country, and included among its 
members some of the most deeply religious men of this cen- 
tury, nearly all of whom were of a strongly mystical tendency. 
With this society Tauler connected himself, and in it labored 
allhis life. He soon began to arrest attention by the vigor and 
eloquence of his sermons at Strasburg, Basel, and Cologne. 
Delivered mostly in the German language, the character of 
his discourses charmed the common mind. While Master 
Eckart was wondered at as a prodigy, and venerated by a 
people unable to comprehend the subtleties of his speculations, 
or to wander into the region of obscure twilight where he 
delighted to linger, Tauler’s sermons came home to the popu- 
lar understanding, and touched the popular heart. The 
admiring crowds found in him a real shepherd of souls, who 
led them from the dreary, arid wastes into green pastures and 
beside the still waters. Few men had had the boldnéss to 
protest against the ruling fashion of thought, fewer still had 
succeeded in finding that true, abiding peace which man’s 
soul so much covets. Even Tauler himself, up to this time, 
seems to have preached to the people truths which he him- 
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self embraced with the intellect rather than experienced in 
the heart. 

In 1346, when his fame as a preacher had become wide- 
reaching, and when he had already aroused the jealousy and 
hatred of the Church authorities by the plainness of his charges 
and the severity of his rebukes, occurred a visit that was des- 
tined to play a most important part in Tauler’s future history. 

Nicholas of Basel had heard of the fame of the great Stras- 
burg preacher. That Nicholas had heard Tauler’s sermons on 
occasion of the latter’s visit to Basel is not certain ; certain 
it is, however, that the substance of these discourses had been 
reported tohim. In the fourteenth century, to make a journey 
on foot from Basel to Strasburg to hear a preacher must have 
been regarded as no small evidence of interest and devotion. 
To Strasburg came this pilgrim to find the truth. It would 
seem that this Nicholas was one of those few, chosen men 
among the laity whom God blesses with a humble mind, with 
a clear revelation of the plan of salvation, and honors as the 
instrumentality of leading others to the fountains of living 
waters. Belonging to the heretical sect of the Waldenses , he 
also stood at the head of the society of the “ Friends of God r 
in Basel. Gifted, it would seem, with rare practical sense, 
with a keen insight into the springs of human conduct, and, 
more than all, blessed with a quickened spiritual instinct to 
distinguish between the spurious and genuine in religious 
teaching and experience, this layman took his place in the 
congregation at Strasburg, to be fed by the manna that God 
would give the people by the hands of the preacher whose 
fame had spread so far and wide. After listening to Tauler 
five times, Nicholas’s judgment of the preacher is remarkable, 
namely, that he was a sweet-tempered, kind-hearted, excellent 
man, powerful in the Scriptures, but ignorant of the light of 
grace in the soul. After enunciating in a carefully-prepared 
discourse twenty-four characteristics of a truly divine life in 
the soul, and preaching yet again ona perfect life, he is plainly 
told by this layman, (who in the mean time had made Tauler 
his confessor,) that although a great priest, his preaching 
amounted to absolutely nothing, because the preacher did not 
practice his own precepts; that God can teach the soul more 
of truth in one hour than this learned priest, should he preach 
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until the judgment day. His doctrines were scriptural; but 
how could truth flow through such muddy and impure chan- 
nels and not itself become contaminated. Nicholas declares 
Tauler a perfect Pharisee, laying grievous burdens upon men’s 
shoulders, while he would not touch one with his fingers ; he 
charges him with seeking the honors of men more. than the 
glory of God; he declares that Tauler is yet in the darkness 
of his sins, as is manifest from the few who are turned from 
wickedness to God. With a humility almost unheard-of in 
that age of ecclesiastical superiority and assumption, the con- 
fessor desires to become the pupil. Nicholas then relates to 
Tauler some of his own experience; he speaks of the mistakes 
he had committed in his own efforts to come to God; what 
tortures he had endured to make himself humble and accept- 
able in God’s sight. A voice told him this was all of the 
devil, for God alone could teach him. Then the reason was 
used to find God. This, too, was a grand error and a sin; 
for, “ Had we such a God as our reason could grasp and com- 
prehend, J would not give a fig for him.” ‘Tauler’s sense of 
ecclesiastical dignity was still a stumbling-block in the way of 
his conversion, and he plainly contesses to Nicholas: “ It 
greatly troubles me that you are only a layman, while I am 
a noted master of the Scriptures, and yet you are my teacher.” 
Nicholas refers to instances in the history of the Church where 
holy men and women had been taught by the Spirit through 
, children as an instrumentality, “and why may not this same 
Spirit use me as your teacher?” The study of the love of 
Christ in the agonies he had endured for our salvation, consti- 
tuted the substance of the discipline that Tauler was to prac- 
tice. Keen and penetrating were the pangs he felt in view of 
Christ’s love. The awful depths of depravity of a man who 
had professed to be a leader of the people, a shepherd of God’s 
flock, a teacher of purity, were discovered in all their ugliness 
and hatefulness to God. His whole nature was stirred, unut- 
terable agonies were suffered. ‘To add to his sorrows, his fel- 
low-monks made him the object of special taunt and ridicule. 
Their lazy souls could not comprehend the terrible earnestness 
of their comrade. In the absence of a teacher to tell him of 
the simplicity of faith, this great man struggled on in his cell 
fcr two long years, searching for God in the deep darkness of 
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his own depravity, yet resolved to find him or perish in the 
attempt. Finally, after suffering sorest trials even from his 
friends, being reduced to the merest skeleton by long-contin- 
ued fasting and sickness, on the night of St. Paul’s, (January 
25,) as he tells us, he was visited by the sorest temptation 
yet experienced. But while sitting in his cell, suddenly recur- 
red to him the thought how much Christ Jesus had suffered 
for him, and how light his own trials in comparison with those 
of his suffering Lord. A prayer for merey followed; then 
came an answering voice, speaking peace and pardon ; a new 
power streamed through every avenue of his soul; a new light 
was cast upon his pathway ; trust, and calm, and joy were his. 
His friend Nicholas tells him he is now first truly converted ; 
now is he ¢ruly enlightened ; now can he begin to preach and 
instruct the people, since he himself has been instructed by the 
Holy Ghost. Now will a hundred-fold more good be done by 
every single sermon, since the truth, before theoretically cor- 
rect, will flow through pure channels, and be listened to a 
hundred-fold more gladly by the people. 

We have dwelt upon this event thus long because it was a 
great epoch in the life of Tauler. To this visit of Nicholas 
may, indeed, partially be attributed the rescue of Tauler from 
the vortex of speculation, and his salvation from the gross 
excesses into which many of the mystical thinkers of his own 
and subsequent times so unhappily plunged. 

After a disgraceful failure in an attempt to preach, and a 
still further discipline of soul, the man comes forth clad in the’ 
power of the Holy Ghost. His first sermon after his conver- 
sion (from Matt. xxv, 6) is no less remarkable for the truths it 
enunciated than the results that followed it. The subject of 
the discourse is a “ community of suffering with Christ, and a 
perfect oneness of will with the will of Christ.” ‘ God,” 
says he, “will suffer his Church to remain in the furnace of 
affliction until all sin is purged away. Then will God unite 
this Bride to the Bridegroom in everlasting bonds, and the 
Holy Spirit will so fill the Bride with love that she will for- 
get and lose herself in the will of the Bridegroom.” During 
the progress of the discourse a man cries out, “It is true! It 
is true!” and falls down as dead. Numbers are slain by the 
power of the truth, a dozen lying like dead men upon the 
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floor of the church, or having been borne away by their 
friends. He is besought to discontinue his sermon lest the 
people die. The reader of this history is reminded of Wesley 
after his instructions from the Moravians; of Chalmers, when 
his congregation was impressed with the vast change that had 
passed over the man in his conversion ; and of those marvelous 
manifestations of power that accompanied the utterances of 
many of the early Methodist itinerants. 

Still Tauler remained true to the Church. The Waldenses, 
with whom he had much intercourse through Nicholas von 
Basel and others, outwardly did the same, in order to save 
themselves from persecution. It would not, perhaps, be justifi- 
able to conclude that Tauler actually belonged to this sect, yet 
certain it is, however, that they exerted upon him a most 
marked influence. It is not a little remarkable, that in this 
way the Waldenses themselves found opportunity to work so 
powerfully upon the most noted doctors of the Church, espe- 
cially the Dominicans, whose business it was to combat heresy.* 

The stanch adherence of the citizens of Strasburg to the 
cause of Louis of Bavaria had involved them especially in the 
consequences of the Bull of Excommunication issued by John 
XXII. in 1324. By this interdict the churches were closed, 
the clergy were forbidden to celebrate masses, the dying were 
denied the consolations of religion, and the dead refused the 
rites of Christian burial. The ban was continued by Clement 
V., since the stubborn Strasburgers would not recognize his 
favorite Charles V., though this prince visited their city in 
person. Tv add to the horrors that Strasburg had previously 
suffered, in 1348 there appeared in the city the ‘ black death,” 
a pestilence that had already raged for a whole year in other 
sections of Germany. This terrible scourge is estimated to 
have swept away twenty-five millions of the population of 
Europe.t Strasburg alone furnished sixteen thousand vic- 
tims. By this plague untold woes were multiplied upon society. 
The shock of mind during its prevalence was beyond all pre- 
cedent or belief. Citizen fled from citizen, neighbor from 
neighbor. At last (so far had terror stifled all feeling) brother 
forsook brother, sister sister, the wife her husband, the parent 

© Schmidt, pp. 36, 37. 
+ Hecker, “ Der Schwarze Tod” im 14ten Jahrhundert,” p. 40. 
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his own children, and, leaving them unassisted and uncared 
for, betook himself to his own fate.* 

Influenced by the edict, still more by fear, the priests for- 
sook their congregations, leaving them to die unshrived, or to 
fall victims to the fatal delusions that were every-where mul- 
tiplied. The course pursued by Tauler in the midst of these 
scenes was firm and uniform. For many years before his 
interview with Nicholas of Basel he had boldly set at naught 
the commands of the Pope, and had continued his ministra- 
tions to the people. After conversion his sense of the holy 
duties of the priesthood were too keen to allow of any com- 
promise. Associated with such men as Thomas of Strasburg, 
and Ludolph from Saxony, (the former General Prior of the 
Dominicans at Strasburg, the latter Prior of the Carthusians,) 
he not only persisted in preaching in his native city, but 
extended his labors into the surrounding country and into the 
neighboring villages and cities. Not only by the continuance 
of their practical religious labors among the people did these 
men disregard the edicts of excommunication, but already, long 
before the appearance of the plague, in vigorous writings had 
they boldly denied the right of the Pope to refuse the benefits 
and consolations of religion to a multitude of ignorant and 
innocent people on account of a personal quarrel between him- 
self and the temporal princes. They assumed the position 
that Christ had died for a// men, and that whosoever truly 
repented and believed on him should be saved; against such 
a one, though he die excommunicate, had even the Pope no 
power to close the kingdom of heaven.t In such an age it 
was not to be hoped that such views would pass unnoticed. 
The writings were seized and burned; the writers were 
expelled from the city. The cloisters over which Rudolph 
was Prior received the refugees. In this retreat nearly two 
years were passed in writing. At length, in 1348, on the ocea- 
sion of the visit of Charles IV. to Strasburg, they were sum- 
moned before that ruler to give an account of the doctrines for 
which they had been expelled. It is probable that the people 
for whom Tauler had so tenderly cared, and who naturally 
cherished for him the warmest affection, were instrumental in 
bringing about this interview. Be this as it may, Charles is 


* Boccaccio, as quoted by Hecker, p. 63. + Schmidt, p. 52. 
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constrained to declare his perfect agreement with the prin- 
ciples they had taught, and issued his request that these preach- 
ers should not be further molested. Nevertheless, the assem- 
bled bishops condemned their teachings as heretical, and for- 
bade them, under pain of personal excommunication, to publish 
them further.* Thus shackled in his native city, Tauler 
betook himself to Cologne. Here the state of morals was 
scarcely better than in Strasburg. Life in the cloister, among 
both monks and nuns, was, if possible, even more scandalous. 
In spite of all anathemas and martyrdoms, the enthusiastic 
Beghards had greatly multiplied in Cologne. This sect of 
mystics, not always directed by sound judgment in their 
leaders, scarcely restrained by a healthy religious experience, 
had, in connection with many benevolent and truly Christian 
acts, too often pushed the doctrines of their order to their legit- 
imate results, and landed in the wildest fanaticism. Against 
the dangerous excesses of this sect, especially, did Tauler direct 
his efforts. But to his great honor be it said, during all the 
unwise attempts to suppress this and other heretical parties, 
as well as during the horrible cruelties visited upon the Jews 
during the prevalence of the pestilence, Tauler, though a 
Dominican, from which Order had come the fiercest inquisi- 
tors and the most heartless persecutors, had never by word or 
deed been implicated in these wrongs. His natural mildness 
of character—probably also his close connection with “The 
Friends of God ”—had taught him other and more liberal prin- 
ciples. Thus, in this age of darkness do we find, in the sug- 
gestions of this clear thinker, this devoted Christian, germs of 
that doctrine of “liberty of conscience” which only a later 
and more -genial period could unfold and mature. Tauler 
could distinguish between strenuously opposing a principle 
and persecuting a sect. 

Owing to lack of records a partial obscurity rests upon the 
few last years of Tauler’s history. In 1361 we again find him 
in his native city, being slowly brought down to death by a 
painfully lingering disease of twenty weeks’ continuance. 
During this sickness once more met the man and the master. 
Nicholas of Basle obeyed Tauler’s summons, and hastened to 
his sick-bed. To him who had been chiefly instrumental in 

* Schmidt, p. 58. 
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leading him to a higher life, Tauler now commits those 
writings which he wishes the world to see, yet it is done with 
the injunction of strictly withholding his own name. The 
motive is expressed in his own words: “ You know well that 
the life, the words, and the works which God has spoken 
and wrought through me, a poor, unworthy, sinful man, are 
not mine, but those of the Almighty God, whose they will 
ever be.” 

He died June 16, 1361, and was buried in his cloister at . 
Strasburg, being followed to his grave with true sorrow by 
multitudes of his own Order, and lamented by tens of thou- 
sands of the people to whom he had been so true a friend, so 
faithful a spiritual adviser. 

It is now time to turn from the man to a more careful study 
of his teachings.* The limits of this article will confine us to 
a brief examination of the following topics: 

I. His Theology—including the doctrine of God, the Trinity, 
and the creation. 

II. His Anthropology—including the nature of man and 
the doctrine of sin. 

III. His Soteriology—or the mutual relation of God and 
man in the work of salvation. 

IV. His Ethical System. 

We have before said that Tauler had been largely influenced 
by the Platonic views of Augustine and the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
modified by the ascetic notions of St. Bernard. It was, how- 
ever, his teacher, Master Eckhart, that had exerted upon him 
the deepest immediate influence. This earnest, vigorous 
thinker, though deriving the substance of his system from ear- 
lier writers—especially Augustine, the Pseudo-Dionysius, and 
Thomas Aquinas—had, nevertheless, by his daring originality 
infused into these doctrines a new spirit, influencing the thought 
of his contemporaries, and laying the foundation for much of 
the bold speculation of the future. In judging of Eckhart’s 
and Tauler’s systems, however, we must not forget that they 
labored more as promulgators of Christian truth than as mere 
servants of the Church ; that they regarded the Christian people 
more than the sc/ools ; that in their scientific discussions they 


*Dr. Carl Schmidt—“ Johannes Tauler von Strasburg” part iii—has given a 
fair summary of Tauler’s System. To this are we much indebted. 
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had respect chiefly to their adaptation to awaken and quicken 
the moral consciousness. 

I. a. Tauler, in common with his masters, makes the idea of 
Substance the point of departure in his entire theological and 
ethical system. Substance is that from which all names, 
forms, modes, and relations have been abstracted. It is the 
abstracted predicate, the uncreated, simple, modeless unity, 
which no created intelligence, whether man or angel, can com- 
. prehend. There is but one Substance, or Essence, and this is 
God. He is the purest Substance, in which all manifoldness 
unites, all distinction is lost. He is, therefore, above all form 
of expression, above all names, (since names only express God’s 
humanly-conceived relations;) he is all that which man cannot 
represent in conception, in word, or in picture; he is, in one 
word, the pure, uncreated, Nothing. God, so far as expression 
is concerned, is a Nothing—a Not-God, a Not-Spirit, a Not-Per- 
sonality, a Not-Image—and yet, as the “ Negation of all nega- 
tions,” he is at once the illimitable Self-Existence, the Possi- 
bility, in which the All becomes not One, but absolute Oneness. 
Tauler calls him the “ Divine Darkness,” which is at the same 
time the “ Essential Light.” 

b. While Tauler represents the Trinity as a profound mystery, 
to be received by faith alone, he is, nevertheless, often found 
attempting to explain the relations of the Persons of the God- 
head.* 

The Godhead, as such, is inactive, is unrevealed. But he 
will not and cannot so remain; it is in his nature to reveal 
himself, to communicate himself, to work. But this work is 
nothing more than a begetting, a generation; and in so far as 
he thus works, is he called the Father. The Father, then, 
returns into himself, and with his understanding apprehends 
and recognizes himself. This apprehension he expresses with 
a word; this Word, this Logos, is the Son ; and this utterance, 
this expression of himself, constitutes the eternal begetting of 
the Son. In the Son the Father recognizes his own likeness ; 
in this Image he loves himself. So also the Son loves the 
Father, in whom hé discovers his own image ; and this mu- 
tual Delight which each finds in the other, this reciprocal Love, 
is the Holy Ghost, which proceeds from the Father and the Son. 


* See, among others, his second sermon on Trinity, sermon on Christmas. 
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The Father, then, is the active, effective Omnipotent; the Son 
is the Omniscience or the Eternal Wisdom; the Holy Spirit is 
the Eternal Love. 

Though Tauler sees in this view a difference of Persons in a 
unity of Nature or Substance, yet these personalities seem really 
to indicate different relations or modes of the Godhead, rather 
than difference of Person in the true, orthodox sense. 

ce. Tauler again and again insists that the world was made 
by God; that God is absolutely independent of all creatures ; 
that these are only a semblance, an accident, a non-substance. 
Such is his characterization of these created things in opposition 
to the one, indivisible, real Essence. 

Expressions in his writings in regard to the creation and the 
nature of the created seem perfectly to agree with the ideas of 
God before enunciated. The created can exist only in so far 
as it is in God and God is in it, and works in it. Creatures, 
therefore, have good in themselves, but ave nothing; what of 
good is in them is God; and so is God én all things, and yet, 
at the same time, highly exalted above all. What, therefore, 
in the creature is not good, what is finite, created, (that is, what 
constitutes it a creature,) is absolutely nothing, has no reality ; 
so that in the last instance God alone remains: all out of him 
vanishes.* 

II. a. The nature of man is twofold, an inner and an outer 
man, soul and body. This nature is a sort of mean between 
two extremes, time and eternity. The inner man pertains to 
eternity and aspires Godward; the outer man belongs to time 
and tends toward the finite. The soul, the inner man, has 
originated in the very essence and ground of the Godhead ; it 
was eternally in God in its uncreatedness, a real substance with 
him. It was, and is, everlastingly with God, not as an idea, 
but actually and truly, in just so far as it is spirit. Therefore 
it is that Tauler regards the soul just as incapable of definition, 
just as destitute of modes, as God himself; here, also, names 
express relations, not the reality. Yet Tauler, in common with 
others, must use a term to express this essence of the soul. He 
calls it the “inmost spark,” etc. Then, in common with Au- 
gustine and others, regarding this “center of the soul” as an 
image of the Trinity, manifesting itself in the threefold manner 
* Schmidt, page 98. 
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of the memory, which connects with hope; the understanding, 
associated with faith; and the free-will, whose final goal is love, 
he, with others who build upon Plotinus,* places ever all the 
“ synteresis ” the faculty or power of immediate knowledge and 
reception of God. 

b. His doctrine of sin is an immediate sequence of his anthro- 
pology. We find his opinions most freely and fully stated in 
his “ Imitation,” etc. The posstbility of sin Tauler finds in the 
duality of man’s nature; the cause of sin in man’s free will; 
the essence of sin itself in forsaking God and turning to created 
things in order to seek in them satisfaction for self-love and sen- 
suous desires. Or, to adhere to his own language, “Sin is even 
this, that man forgets the nothing which he is in God, and will 
be something i in himself, will endow himself with qualities, In 
the first man the two parts of the nature were in harmony, the 
lower was subject to the higher, and hence the goal of the 
resultant action was God alone. But by the power of free 
choice man turned toward the outer, the sensuous, and fell, 
since the original harmony of his nature was thereby destroyed. 
Thus through Adam’s fall is original righteousness lost ; there- 
after was the race filled with evil énclinations and tendencies. 
But it has not been radically changed; is not essentially ru- 
ined.” His view of the nature of man would not permit him to 
regard the seul, in its essence, as contaminated by the fall ; it 
must ever remain, in its inmost substance, as pure as at the 
beginning. Adam has simply transmitted to the race an ine/?- 
nation to sin; but as with Adam so with every man, real sin 
comes not from necessity bat from free choice. Just herein 
consists the difference between inherited and actual sin—the 
former is only an inclination, the latter is a deliberate choice. 
Yet, since through Adam’s transgression the inclination to evil 
is transmitted to the entire race, all are in so far sinners, and 
would be lost but for the gracious aid that God vouchsafes. 

III. The return of man from this severance, from this mani- 
foldness, to union, to oneness, to peace, and to God, is the 
great burden of Tauler’s preaching and writing. He says, “ The 
whole creation of God has no other object*or end than to call 
back the soul of man to his Maker, to heal the breach that sin 
has made.” Hence he still finds in all souls a longing after 

* rd wuyne olov Kévroov. Ennead, VI, 9, 10. 
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God. The heathen world is a standing proof of this. But so 
long as the race is unassisted, and seeks after God by its own 
unaided powers, so long will it fail to find him. Man may, 
and does, while unassisted, come to the knowledge that God ‘és, 
(the very feeling after him implies this,) but he must ever fail 
to discover what he is. This will be revealed only to the man 
enlightened by grace. Tauler never despises the reason; in- 
deed, no writer more exalts its powers and capabilities; but he 
would turn it from seeking God by its own unaided powers in 
merely outward things into the innermost spirit of the man, 
where the Divine is nearer to the soul than its very self. Here 
alone can God be found in his essential nature. Since the man 
by his unaided powers cannot return to God, God must work 
in him; indeed, all is truly 47s work. This direct and imme- 
diate working of God upon the human soul Tauler calls grace. 
The man, it is true, cannot of himself do any thing acceptable ; 
nevertheless there belongs to him a work, namely, a rising up 
to meet God in his approach to save him. If the man does 
this, if his will responds to God’s invitation, so comes saving 
grace to such a man. On the part of the sinner nothing more 
is demanded than a readiness to receive God. Tauler uniformly 
teaches that the revelation of this saving grace is through 
Christ ; the mode of return to union with God is by imitating 
Christ, by following Him who is the way, since he is one with 
God. Thus it will be seen that Tauler is somewhat widely re- 
moved from the rigid Augustinianism that for the most part 
ruled in his Order. 

IV. in Tauler’s system ethics hold the first rank in impor- 
tance. His mysticism being by far more practical than specu- 
lative, the duties of man to God and to his fellow are discoursed 
upon on nearly every page of his works. “ By combining the 
teachings of Paul and Augustine with the neo-Platonic ele- 
ments of the pseudo-Areopagite, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas 
Aquinas, had Master Eckhart already laid in his doctrine of 
(tod a deeper foundation for Christian ethics.”* 

Tauler agrees with Eckhart in developing his entire ethical 
system from the stand-point of pure love. Only from the union 
of the soul with God in love can originate virtuous action. 
While he divides virtues into three classes, namely, 1, Vatwra/, 

* Uberweg, “ Geschichte der Philosophie,” part ii, p. 207. 
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as meekness, tenderness, mercy; 2, Moral, as wisdom, justice, 
and emperance ; 3, Supernatur , as faith, hope, and love; the 
foundation principle of his ethics is, nevertheless, the unity of 
all virtue, that is, that all virtues are only different outgrowths 
or manifestations of one common, central, indivisible, energizing 
principle, an unselfish, holy love. Virtuous action has no ref- 
erence to ends to be secured. Happiness, the kingdom of 
heaven, eternal life, are not justifiable ends of a moral purpose. 
Work for the work’s sake; love for the sake of loving ; and if 
there were no heaven, no hell, love God for his own sake. Virtue 
is a condition. Morality consists not in action, but is a state 
of the soul. The work does not sanctify us, we sanctify the 
work. 

From principles such as these can be readily inferred what 
would be his views of a Christian life. Herein, especially, ap- 
pears the grand superiority of Tauler’s system to the fanaticism 
of some of the mystical sects of his own time, as well as the 
dangerous, perplexing casuistry of Scholasticism. To him were 
equally offensive the lazy retirement of orders into cell and 
cloister, the self-inflicted torture of the ascetic, and the arrogant 
pretensions of the “ Brethren of the Free Spirit.” To each and 
all would this sturdy worker say: “If you wish to come into 
union with God, or if you are already divine, (as you pretend,) 
prove it by imitating this Father in scattering blessings among 
the sorrowing, by healing the broken-hearted, and by instru- 
mentally bringing to life dead souls.” 


CoNCLUSION. 


1. While the defenders of Master Eckhart, by pressing his 
distinction between the world of ideas and the world of created 
things, have endeavored to save his system from the charges 
of Pantheism, Tanler, by declaring that all was absolutely in 
God in essence, seems to have left no open door of escape. His 
speculative views of God, the creation, and the nature of man, 
when pressed legitimately to their last results, appear to land 
us in the blankest Pantheism. 

2. But it must be remembered that his system was more 
practical than speculative. By repeatedly asserting the real 
creation of all things by God—by his earnest appeals and 
exhortations to an active religious life, by his scathing rebukes 
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of the hypocrisy and fanatical excesses of his times, and, most 
of all, by the deeply-grounded and eminently practical system 
of ethics that he developed, he largely prevented the evils that 
might otherwise have flowed from his speculations. 

The perfect union in his mysticism of the practical and con- 
templative, its inner harmony and symmetry, which raised a 
front equally against the speculative and practically antino- 
mian Freethinking and Quietism of his time; in one word, 
against all that would theoretically or practically blot out the 
consciousness of simple dependence on God,* gives to Tauler’s 
system its immense importance, and entitles Tauler himself 
to the first place among the deep thinkers of his school. 

3. He was one of the founders of a German theological and 
philosophical language, a language now developed into such 
rich results. His writings contain the seed-thoughts of future 
theories and systems. His zeal and earnestness did much to 
keep alive the flame of Christian truth in his own age. Great 
and grievous errors he undoubtedly made; “but his faults 
were those of his age, his virtues were his own.” “ Even as 
there is sculptured upon his tombstone at Strasburg a figure, 
with finger pointing to a lamb, so would he thereby signify, 
that in all his doctrines he referred directly to the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world.”+ “A heart 
that has laid Christ at the foundation of his hopes will find in 
Tauler such a light for improvement, for worship, for purity, 
for sanctification to God, for God’s fear, for spiritual wisdom, 
that he will rejoice in the fruitful and precious results to his 
soul.” { His stout and persistent protest against the Romish 
doctrine of works, against the utility of asceticism, and the 
efficiency of the confessional ; against the mediatorial charac- 
ter of any man, be he Bishop, Cardinal, or Pope; and against 
the right of the Pope to interfere in the temporal affairs of 
government, made him the efficient forerunner of that great 
Reformation that was to follow two centuries later. 

In any view, will a study of Tauler’s writings richly repay 
the historic student who seeks the hidden springs and causes of 
subsequent revolutions in Church and State. 

* Bohringer, “ Die Kirche Christi u. ihre Zeugen,” Vol. ii, p. 295. 
+ Melanchthon. ¢ John Arnd, 1621. 
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Arr. IV.—THE METROPOLIS OF THE PACIFIC. 


THE city of San Francisco is situated on the bay of the same 
name, latitude 37° 41’ north, and longitude 122° 30’ west from 
Greenwich. The Golden Gate opens from the Pacific Ocean 
into the bay about seven miles northwest from the center of 
the business front of the city, which faces the east. The city, 
as it now lies, is built on a group of hills, the general slope of 
which is south and east. The Gate is one and one half miles 
in width at the narrowest point. There are three small islands 
in the bay, Angel’s, Alcatraz, and Yerba Buena. These islands, 
and the bold L‘uffs which guard the entrance of the bay, afford 
the completest natural means for defense. 

The Bay of San Francisco was discovered in 1769 by Father 
Junipero Serra, a Franciscan missionary. With several com- 
panions Serra left San Diego for the purpose of establishing a 
mission at Monterey ; but bearing too far eastward, they passed 
the point of destination, and at length the eye of the good father 
fell upon the waters of a beautiful bay. Until then no mission 
on the Pacific had been named after the patron saint of the 
order. The visidator, or superintendent of the missions, had 
said: “If St. Francis wishes a mission let him show you a 
good port, and then it will bear his name.” On the discovery 
of this magnificent harbor Serra said, “ This, then, is the port 
to which the visidator referred, and to which the saint has led 
us, blessed be his name.” The mission was planted in 1776, 
some two miles from the embarcedaro, or landing, on a beauti- 
ful slope of land watered by several streams, and commanding 
a fine view of the bay and the range of hills beyond. The old 
church, built of adobe or unburned brick, is still standing, and 
now, as for nearly one hundred years, its bells call to matins 
and vespers. 

It is some eight miles from the ocean beach to the shore of 
the bay on which the city fronts. The waters of the bay ex 
tend some forty miles south from the city, making a peninsul 
between it and the ocean ranging from eight to sixteen miles 
in breadth. This southern portion of the bay receives several 
streams, which drain a large area of country, mountains and 
valleys, the principal of which is the Gaudaloupe. Twenty 
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miles north of the city San Francisco connects with San Pablo 
Bay, and this, eight miles further north, with the Bay of Sui- 
sun. Together these bays make a splendid harbor, measuring 
some eight miles in length by an average of ten wide, com- 
pletely land-locked, except the narrow entrance from the ocean, 
and affording anchorage and roadstead for the merchant and 
war marine of the world. The Bay of Suisun receives the 
waters of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers and their 
tributaries. These drain a district of country eight hundred 
by one hundred miles in extent—rugged, towering mountains, 
rich foothills, and fruitful valleys. These rivers are navigable 
for steamers of ligt draught an aggregate of some seven hun- 
dred miles. Besides these there are innumerable smaller 
streams and sloughs, into which vessels pass bearing passengers 
and merchandise, and return with the produce of the lands. 
The carrying trade of many millions of people may be done on 
these bays and rivers. 

Our coast-line now extends to the Arctic Sea, with the slight 
exception of British Columbia, which will soon be ours by pur- 
chase or annexation, and which is commercially dependent 
upon San Francisco in any event—a distance of nearly two 
thousand miles. There are several harbors on this coast, but 
none of considerable capacity except Puget Sound; and in no 
possible contingency can these serve any other purpose than to 
augment the commercial importance of San Francisco. On 
the southern coast are Monterey, Santa Barbara, San Pedro, 
San Diego, Guymas, Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, Fonseca, 
San Juan del Sur, and Panama harbors, measuring a coast-line 
of three thousand miles ; ports of more or less capacity, connect- 
ing with a country of vast extent and fabulous wealth, whose 
immense products will yet be poured into the lap of the queen 
sitting at the Golden Gate. 

Westward, twelve days by steam connects us with the Ha- 
waiian Islands, at Honolulu; eight more with the Empire of 
Japan, at Yokohama; and six more with the Celestial Empire, 
at Hong Kong; and so steam communication with Australia, 
India, and Europe is completed, and the circuit of the globe is 
made in eighty days sailing time. All these lines of communi- 
eation are now open, and magnificent steamships, sustained by 
adequate subsidies, and freighted with men and merchandise, 
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are making this circuit, thus marking an epoch in the commer- 
cial history of the world. All the year round the friendly 
“ trades,” six months from the northwest, and six from the south- 
west, fill the sails of splendid clippers pointing to the Golden 
Gate as the passage to the city whose opulent mart will soon 
dictate the exchange of all nations. 

Our climate, removed as we are from extremes of heat and 
cold, is bracing, balmy, healthful. Ordinary sanitary police, 
with the breeze that brings health every day from the waters 
of the Pacific, will guarantee our population against the inva- 
sion and ravages of epidemic diseases. Substantially, this boon 
is the heritage of all the dwellers on the Pacific slope, and it 
will yet tempt multitudes here from other lands. 

The territory depending upon and contributing to the growth 
of San Francisco as its chief commercial center is immense, 
within our own national domain measuring, in round numbers, 
scarcely less than two million square miles—more than all the 
Atlantic, Middle, and Western States, and capable of support- 
ing a population of five hundred millions. Western Mexico, 
and Central and South America, are already ours; Polynesia, 
Australia, Japan, China, so soon as the continental railroad is 
completed, will concentrate their trade here. English, French, 
and other European merchants doing business with ‘the East 
will find it for their interest to transact it through San Fran- 
cisco. The most opulent cities of history have drawn their 
wealth from the Orient. 

The resources and productive capabilities of our own and 
other countries bordering on the Pacific are beyond all ability 
to estimate. The precious metals, deposits of gold and veins 
of silver, in the ranges of mountains extending from Panama to 
the Arctic Ocean, will not be exhausted in ages, though myriad 
hands, with aid of science and art, are employed in extracting 
them. Cinnebar, copper, tin, are found in abundance. Coal 

veins are opened in British Columbia, Washington Territory, 
and California already, and scientific tests warrant the belief 
that the supply will be found adequate to the demands of our 
rapidly-increasing population. The forests of the Sierra and 
Coast Ranges of Mountains, particularly in Northern California, 
Oregon, and Washington Territory, are vast, and will become 
a source of industry and wealth, more particularly as they 
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abound in varieties of timber suitable for ship-building. Meas- 
ures are now under consideration that promise to transfer the 
building of our merchant marine from the North Atlantic to 
the North Pacific. The furs of the North Pacific coast are 
renowned the world over, and the supp!y will increase with 
the growing demand. The North Sea and the rivers adjacent 
abound with the best varieties of fish known to the markets of 
the world. Our whalers return from the Otchkotch every sea- 
son freighted with treasures drawn from her waters. All fruits 
known in tropical and semi-tropical regions are produced, in 
finest qualities, in our valleys and on our hill-sides, and every 
month in the year are found in our market, fresh from the 
orchard and the garden. California had in 1866 fifteen million 
four hundred thousand and seventy-seven vines in vineyard, 
and probably that number has been more than doubled since. 
All the solid grains, as corn, wheat, barley, oats, with proper 
culture are grown in great abundance, the average yield per 
acre being more than double that of the best grain-producing 
sections of the Atlantic. Silk, cotton, hemp, flax, are already 
among the staples of this coast. Granted an adequate popula- 
tion, intelligent, enterprising, led by men of broad views and 
generous plans, and the developed resources of the Pacific slope 
will amaze the world. This population, these men, are here 
and are coming. Two lines of steamships are running be- 
tween San Francisco and New York, connecting with other 
lines to Europe. The continental railroad approaches comple- 
tion; the north Pacific railroad, from St. Paul’s, Minnesota, 
to Puget Sound, and a southern line from San Francisco to 
Galveston, Texas, or some more eligible terminus, will soon be 
constructed, with numerous branches and cross lines; and all 
these lines of communication will so facilitate and cheapen 
travel and the cost of transportation as to secure the advent 
of multitudes from other states and other lands to our golden 
shore, to share our opportunities and participate in the grandeur 
of our destiny. Cities and towns will spring up over all this 
side of the continent; the hand of intelligent industry will be 
laid upon our productive soil; arts and manufactures will 
flourish, and all will contribute to the wealth and magnificence 
of the commercial metropolis. 

The first tenement was erected in Yerba Buena, now San 
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Francisco, in 1835; and up to 1846 not more than twenty or 
thirty houses were built. In March, 1848, the treaty ceding 
California to the United States was ratified in Washington, 
and in the following May it was approved by the Mexican 
Congress. In 1848, when the rush of incoming population 
commenced, there were some two hundred dwellings of all de- 
scriptions, finished and unfinished, in the city, and a population 
of four hundred and fifty souls. From that period the growth 
of the city has been rapid; and though twice nearly destroyed 
by fire, and suffering severely from vicious government for a 
time, and passing through serious commercial revulsions, it has 
advanced in wealth.and population until it has about one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand inhabitants, and is only a little less 
than the second city on the continent in commercial impor- 
tance; and this astonishing expansion is distinguished by evi- 
dences of healthful vigor, indicating that a future of increasing 
marvel is before it. 

The annual export of gold has averaged fifty million dollars, 
or nine hundred and fifty millions in nineteen years; and a 
discriminating estimate suggests that as much more has been 
taken away by private hands and consumed in permanent 
improvements among us. Two hundred and twenty-two 
vessels. have been employed in exporting wheat from this city 
during the past year, including one hundred and sixty full 
cargoes to Europe, the estimated value of which is sixteen 
million dollars; and yet it is ascertained, upon carefully pre- 
pared data, that not more than three per cent. of the agricul- 
tural land of California is under cultivation. People in the 
Atlantic States and in Europe who have supposed that ours 
was only a mineral producing region, and that the mines 
would soon be exhausted, can appreciate the fact that our 
land will average thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, and that 
its quality is such as to command the highest price in every 
market. 

Of wool, the produce of two million one hundred and sixty- 
six thousand three hundred sheep the past year was twelve 
million pounds. These are given as indices of the character 
and amount of our exports, and as intimating what they must 
be in the future. 

There are sixty periodicals published in the city, ten of 
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which are religious. The public schools of San Francisco are 
her honor and pride. There are forty-one buildings belonging 
to the department, which have cost $458,378. The teachers 
were paid the last year $209,136 92. The whole cost of the 
department for the same period was $320,058 88. The 
number of pupils enrolled is thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two; number in the city under fifteen years of age, 
twenty thousand four hundred and thirty-two. Personal and 
denominational enterprise and munificence have established 
several schools of high grade, some of which are handsomely 
endowed. The educational advantages of the city are 
excellent. 

There are ten Roman Catholic churches in San Francisco. 
Besides these, the Papists have two colleges, provided with 
substantial and commodious buildings, and well endowed ; 
one orphan asylum, a convent, a Magdalen asylum, and other 
institutions, giving Popery a strong central position among 
the agencies that are shaping the sentiments of the people, 
and determining the future of the city. Protestantism, too, is 
powerful here. In the city there are five Baptist churches, 
(one colored,) five Congregational, six Protestant Episcopa- 
lian, twelve Methodist, (including two German, two colored, 
one Southern, and one Wesleyan,) seven Presbyterian, one 
Swedenborgian, one Unitarian, four German Lutheran, one 
Swedish, and one Campbellite, making an aggregate of 
forty-three Protestant congregations, besides several small 
congregations not in the above enumeration. The Hebrews 
haye four congregations ; two of their houses of worship being 
among the most costly and commodious in the city. Benevolent 
and reformatory associations are numerous, and many of them 
are operating effectively. Among the oldest and most cher- 
ished charities of the city are the Ladies’ Protection and 
Relief Society, and the Protestant Orphan Asylum. Mutual 
protection and relief associations flourish here as they do not in 
older communities. Men came here as adventurers ; they were 
strangers to each other ; and it became necessary to establish 
relations of mutual confidence for the common good, and 
for the protection of persons and property. Hence these 
associations. e 

With such natural advantages, such resources, and such a 
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genesis, ordinary sagacity will anticipate the future of the 
Metropolis of the Pacific. It was not until two hundred and 
ten years after its settlement that New York took rank as the 
first city of the continent; and its growth and opulence com- 
menced with the opening of the Erie Canal, which made New 
York merchants the factors of the Atlantic sea-board. Ninety- 
one years from the date of the commencement of that city, 
long after it had ceased to be a Dutch colony, its population 
was but seven thousand souls. In nineteen years San Fran- 
cisco has acquired a population of one hundred and thirty 
thousand. In 1800 New York contained only sixty thousand 
four hundred and eighty people; and in 1820 its population 
was not as large as that of San Francisco to-day. The home 
territory on which its growth depends is much larger; the 
climate of this territory * immeasurably more healthful and 
delightful; its products are more diversified and valuable ; and 
in natural wealth it is incomparably richer than its great 
Atlantic rival. The opening of the Erie Canal and the subse- 
quent construction of railroads, webbing the East and the 
North, and stretching away into the distant West and North- 
west, indicate the historic era of the rapid growth of New York. 
Add multiplied and speedy modes of ocean communication, and 
the data on which that growth has been maintained are given. 

In 1840 Chicago contained about four thousand eight 
hundred inhabitants. The conditions indicated in respect of 
New York are largely applicable to that city. Previous to 
the building of railroads, that lie like net-work over all the 
Northwest, it was only a trading-post among the wigwams of 
the Indians. The era of railroad building on the Pacific slope 
is now fairly opened. The Central Pacific, spanning the con- 
tinent, and putting us in connection with the commercial 
metropolis of the Atlantic in six days’ time, will be completed 
in less than two years; the lines on the north and south sur- 
veys will be constructed in ten years; in the mean time a line 
will thread the mountain valleys and passes to the chief com- 
mercial city of Oregon, and forks and branches will connect 
these grand trunks with San Pedro, San Diego, Guymas, and 
other ports on the lower coast, and so open to settlement and 
enterprise our vast national domain from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the two oceans to the Queen’s dominions and. 

New Serres, Vou. XXL—5 
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the Arctic Sea on the North; and all must contribute directly 
and certainly to the growth and opulence of San Francisco. 
Besides, the multiplied facilities of speedy and safe communi- 
cation with Polynesia and Asia are sure to swell the population 
of the coast, and hasten the development of its various re- 
sources. In less than forty-seven years New York increased 
her population from one hundred and twenty thousand to 
nearly nine hundred thousand. This astonishing growth was 
realized under the circumstances before named. New York 
has more, and more powerful, rivals on the Atlantic sea-board 
than San Francisco has, or can have, on the Pacitic. The 
concentration of capital and trade here is beyond peradven- 
ture. The soberest view of our future is, that thirty years will 
give this city one million inhabitants, and the opposite shore 
of the bay one hundred thousand, find that its expansion will 
then only have fairly commenced; while the shore of the 
beautiful Pacific, its valleys, foot hills, and mountains, fanned 
by the breezes and wet by the dews that rise from its bosom, 
will swarm with ten millions of people, and ring with the 
notes of intelligent industry and enterprise. Solid blocks of 
brick or granite will cover an area of eight miles square ; 
suburban towns will mark the lines of the chief thoroughfares ; 
and the evidences of thrift and growth will neultiply on every 
hand. “ Rome is Italy,” “Paris is France,” San Francisco is 
California and the Pacific Slope, and more; for all the Orient 
is destined to yield her tribute. 

The Church must fix her faith and expend her liberalities 
here. Mindful of her mission to the world ; occupying regions 
beyond; threading the valleys and scaling the mountains by 
her messengers, and filling the whole land with the joyful 
sound; yet the highest wisdom, the best culture, the purest 
devotion, the loftiest heroism, and the most enlarged benev- 
olence of the Church are demanded in San Francisco. Church 
extension movements must keep pace with the rapidly extend- 
ing area of the city. An efficient organization for this purpose 
is the demand of the hour. Sunday- -schools and mission 
stations are to be planted. Sites for church and school 
purposes are to be secured. Altar fires, lighted by the Church, 
must blaze on every hill-top and encircle the city. Perpetual 
oblations of living sacrifices must send their incense to the 
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skies. The pulpits of the Church must ring with notes of law 
and Gospel, sin and salvation. Her book and publishing 
interests are to be kept abreast with the wants of this field, and 
the demands of the times. Her educational interests must 
find development in the founding of schools of law, and 
medicine, and theology; for here our great public libraries are 
being gathered ; world-renowned lecturers will sojourn here , 
and here are gathering throngs of peoples from every shore, 
and destined to every land, to be reached and saved by 
the young, evangelists while in course of training for the 
pastoral office or the mission field. If this city is filled with 
the light and power of Gospel truth, the nations cannot long 
sit in darkness. 





Art. V.—THE NEGRO IN ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


PRESUMING that no believer in the Bible will admit that the 
negro had his origin at the head waters of the Nile, on the 
banks of the Gambia, or in the neighborhood of the Zaire, we 
should like to inquire by what chasm is he separated from 
other descendants of Noah, who orig! ‘ated the great works of 
antiquity, so that with any truth it can be said that “if all 
that negroes of all generations have ever done were to be 
obliterated from recollection forever the world would lose no 
great truth, no profitable art, no exemplary form of life. The 
loss of all that is African would offer no memorable deduction 
from any thing but the earth’s black catalogue of crimes.” + 
In singular contrast with the disparaging statements of the 
naval officer, Volney, the great French Oriental traveler and 
distinguished linguist, after visiting the wonders of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, exclaims, as if in mournful indignation, “ How are 
we astonished when we reflect that to the race of negroes, 
at present our slaves, and the objects of our extreme contempt, 
we owe ou arts and sciences, and even the very use of 


* This is, so far as we know, the first article in any Quarterly written by a hand 
claiming a pure Ethiopic lineage. 
+ Commander Foote, “ Africa and the American Flag,” p, 207. 
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speech!” And we do not see how, with the records of the 
past accessible to us, it is possible to escape from the con- 
clusions of Volney. If it cannot be shown that the negro 
race was separated by a wide and unapproachable interval 
from the founders of Babylon and Nineveh, the builders 
of Babel and the Pyramids, then we claim for them a partici- 
pation in those ancient works of science and art, and that not 
merely on the indefinite ground of a common humanity, 
but on the ground of close and direct relationship. 

Let us turn to the tenth chapter of Genesis, and con- 
sider the ethnographic allusions therein contained, receiving 
them in their own grand and catholic spirit. And we the 
more readily make our appeal to this remarkable portion 
of Holy Writ because it has “extorted the admiration 
of modern ethnologists, who continually find in it anticipations 
of their greatest discoveries.” Sir Henry Rawlinson says of 
this chapter: “The Toldoth Beni Noah (the Hebrew title of 
the chapter) is undoubtedly the most authentic record we pos- 
sess for the affiliation of those branches of the human race which 
sprang from the triple stock of the Noachide.” And again: 
“We must be cautious in drawing direct ethnological infer- 
ences from the linguistic indications of a very early age. It 
would be far safer, at any rate, in these early times, to follow 
the general scheme of ethnic affiliation which is given in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis.” * 

From the second to the fifth verse of this chapter we have 
the account of the descendants of Japheth and their places 
of residence, but we are told nothing of their doings or their 
productions. From the twenty-first verse to the end of the 
chapter we have the account of the descendants of Shem and 
of their “dwelling.” Nothing is said of their works. But 
how different the account of the descendants of Oush, the 
eldest son of Ham, contained from the seventh to the twelfth 
verse. We read: “And Cush begat Nimrod: he began 
to be a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord. . . . And the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
of Shinar. Out of that land he went forth into Asshur, 
(marginal reading,) and builded Nineveh, and the city Reho- 
* Quoted by G. Rawlinson in Notes to “ Bampton Lectures,” 1859. 
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both, and Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Calah: 
the same is a great city.” 

We have adopted the marginal reading in our English 
Bible, which represents Nimrod as having founded Nineveh, 
in addition to the other great works which he executed. This 


‘. reading is supported by authorities, both Jewish and Christian, 


which cannot be set aside. The author of “Foundations of 
History,” without, perhaps, a due consideration of the original, 
affirms that Asshur was “one of the sons of Shem!” thus de- 
spoiling the descendants of Ham of the glory of having 
“builded” Nineveh. And to confirm this view he tells us 
that “ Micah speaks of the land of Asshur and the land of 
Nimrod as two distinct countries.” We have searched in vain 
for the passage in which the Prophet makes such a representa- 
tion. The verse to which this author directs us (Micah v, 6) is un- 
fortunate for thistheory. It is plain from the closing of the verse 
that the conjunction “ and,” in the first clause, is not the simple 
copulative and or also, but is employed, according to a well 
known Hebrew usage, in the sense of even or namely, to in- 
troduce the words “land of Nimrod” as an explanatory or 
qualifying addition in apposition to the preceding “land of 
Assyria.” * 

We must take Asshur in Gen. x, 11, not as the subject of 
the verb “ went,” but as the name of the place whither—the 
terminus ad quem. So Drs. Smith and Van Dyck, eminent 
Oriental scholars, understand the passage, and so they have 
rendered it in their admirable Arabic translation of the Bible, 
recently adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
namely, “Out of that land he (Nimrod) went forth unto 
Asshur—Assyria—and builded Nineveh.” De Sola, Linden- 
thal, and Raphall, learned Jews, so translate the passage in 
their “New Translation of the Book of Genesis.” + Dr. 
Kalisch, another Hebrew of the Hebrews, so renders the verse 
in his “ Historical and Critical Commentary on Genesis.” + 
All these authorities, and others we might mention, agree that 
"* See Conant’s Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, (17th edition,) section 155, (a); 
and for additional examples of this usage see Judges vii, 22; 1 Sam. xvii, 40; 
Jer. xv, 13, where even represents the conjunction vau (and) in the original. 


+ London, 1844. 
¢ London, 1858. See Dr. Robinson’s view in Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, 


under the word Cush. 
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to make the passage descriptive of the Shemite Asshur is to do 
violence to the passage itself and its context. Asshur, more- 
over, is mentioned in his proper place in verse 22, and without 
the least indication of an intention of describing him as the 
founder of a rival empire to Nimrod.* Says Nachmanides, 
(quoted by De Sola, etc.): “It would be strange if Asshur, a 
son of Shem, were mentioned among the descendants of Ham, 
of whom Nimrod was one. It would be equally strange if the 
deeds of Asshur were spoken of before his birth and descent 
had been mentioned.” ; 

The grammatical objection to our view is satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by Kalisch.t On the absence of the m (he) locale he 
remarks: “The 7 locale, after verbs of motion, though fre- 
quently, is by no means uniformly, applied. (1 Kings xi, 17; 
2 Kings xv, 14; etc.) Gesenius, whose authority no one will 
dispute, also admits the probability of the view we have taken, 
without raising any objection of grammatical structure.” 

But enough on this point. We may reasonably suppose 
that the building of the tower of Babel was also the work, 
principally, of Cushites. For we read in the tenth verse that 
Nimrod’s kingdom was in the land of Shinar; and in 
the second verse of the eleventh chapter we are told that the 
people who undertook the building of the tower, “found a 
plain in the land of Shinar” which they considered suitable 
for the ambitious structure. And, no doubt, in the “ scatter- 
ing” which resulted, these sons of Ham found their way into 
Egypt,t where their descendants—inheriting the skill of their 
fathers, and guided by tradition—erected the pyramids in 
imitation of the celebrated tower. Herodotus says that the 
tower was six hundred and sixty feet high, or one hundred and 
seventy feet higher than the great pyramid of Cheops. It 
consisted of eight square towers, one above another. The 
winding path is said to have been four miles in length. Strabo 
calls it a pyramid. 

But it may be said, The enterprising people who founded 
Babylon and Nineveh, settled Egypt, and built the Pyramids, 

* See Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, article, Ham. London, 1866. 

+ Historical and Critical Commentary on Genesis. Heb. and Eag. P. 263. 

¢ It is certain that Mizraim, with his descendants, settled Egypt, giving his 


name to the country, which it still retains. The Arabic name for Egypt is 
Misr. In Psalm cv, 23, Egypt is called “ the land of Ham.” 
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though descendants of Ham, were not black—were not negroes ; 
for, granted that the negro race have descended from Ham, yet, 
when these great civilizing works were going on the descend- 
ants of Ham had not yet reached that portion of Africa, had 
not come in contact with those conditions of climate and atmos- 
phere which have produced that peculiar development of 
humanity known as the Negro. 

Well, let us see. It is not to be doubted that from the 
earliest ages the black complexion of some of the descendants 
of Noah was known. Ham, it would seem, was of a com- 
plexion darker than that of his brothers. The root of the 
name Ham, in Hebrew =>, (Hamam,) conveys the idea of hot 
or swarthy. So the Greeks called the descendants of Ham, 
from their black complexion, Zthiopians, a word signifying 
burnt® or black face. The Hebrews called them Oushites, a 
word probably of kindred meaning. Moses is said to have 
married a Cushite or Ethiopian woman, that is, a black 
woman descended from Cush. The query, “Can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin?” seems to be decisive as to a differ- 
ence of complexion between the Ethiopian and the Shemite, 
and the etymology of the word itself determines that the com- 
plexion of the former was black. The idea has been thrown 
out that the three principal colors now in the world—white, 
brown, and black—were represented in the ark in Japheth, 
Shem, and Ham. 

But were these enterprising descendants of Ham woolly- 
haired ?—a peculiarity which, in these days, seems to be 
considered a characteristic mark of degradation and _ ser- 
vility.* On this point let us consult Herodotus, called “ the 
father of history.” He lived nearly three thousand years ago. 
Having traveled extensively in Egypt and the neighboring 
countries, he wrote from personal observation. His testimony 


* While Rev. Elias Schrenk, a German missicaary laboring on the Gold Coast, 
in giving evidence on the condition of West Africa before a committee of the 
House of Commons in May, 1865, was making a statement of the proficiency 
of some of the natives in his school in Greek and other branches of literature, he 
was interrupted by Mr. Cheetham, a member of the cofhmittee, with the inquiry: 
“ Were those young men of pure African blood?” ‘ Yes,’’ replied Mr. Schrenk, 
“ decidedly ; thick lips and black skin.” “ And woolly hair?” added Mr. Cheet- 
ham. ‘And woolly hair,” subjoined Mr. Schrenk. (See “ Parliamentary Report 
on Western Africa for 1865,” p. 145.) 
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is that of an eye-witness. He tells us that there were two 
divisions of Ethiopians, who did not differ at all from each 
other in appearance, except in their language and hair; ‘ for 
the eastern Ethiopians,” he says, “are straight-haired, but 
those of Libya (or Africa) have hair more curly than that 
of any other people.”* He records also the following passage, 
which fixes the physical characteristics of the Egyptians and 
some of their mighty neighbors : + 


The Colchians were evidently Egyptians, and I say this having 
myself observed it before I heard it from others; and as it was a 
matter of interest to me, I inquired of both people, and the 
Colchians had more recollection of the Egyptians than the Egyp- 
tians had of the Colchians; yet the Egyptians said that they 
thought the Colchians had descended from the army of Sesostris ; 
and I formed my conjecture, not only because they are black in 
complexion and woolly-haired, for this amounts to nothing, because 
others are so likewise, etc., ete.t 


Rawlinson has clearly shown§ that these statements of 
Herodotus have been too strongly confirmed by all recent 
researches (among the cuneiform inscriptions) in comparative 
philology to be set aside by the tottering criticism of such 
superficial inquirers as the Notts and Gliddons, et td omne 
genus, who base their assertions on ingenious conjectures. 
Pindar and Aischylus corroborate the assertions of Herodotus. 

Homer, who lived still earlier than Herodotus, and who had 
also traveled in Egypt, makes frequent mention of the 
Ethiopians. He bears the same testimony as Herodotus as to 
their division into two sections: 

Aiviotac, toi duyda dedaiara, éoyato avdpady, 
‘OL pév dvoopévov ‘Yrepiovoc, ol 3’ dvidvToc— | 


which Pope freely renders : 


“A race divided, whom with sloping rays 
The rising and descending sun surveys.” 





* Herodotus, iii, 94; vii, 70. 

+ It is not necessary, however, to consider all Egyptians as negroes, black in 
complexion and woolly-haired; this is contradicted by their mummies and 
portraits. Blumenbach discovered three varieties of physiognomy on the Egyptian 
paintings and sculptures; but he describes the general or national type as 
exhibiting a certain approximation to the Negro. 

t Herodotus, ii, 104. § Five Great Monarchies, vol. i, chap. 3. 

|| Odyssey, i, 23, 24. 
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And Homer seems to have entertained the very highest 
opinion of these Ethiopians. It would appear that he was so 
struck with the wonderful works of these people, which he 
saw in Egypt and the surrounding country, that he raises their 
authors above mortals, and makes them associates of the gods. 
Jupiter, and sometimes the whole Olympian family with him, 
is often made to betake himself to Ethiopia to hold converse 
with and partake of the hospitality of the Ethiopians.* 

But it may be asked, Are we to suppose that the Guinea 
negro, with all his peculiarities, is descended from these 
people? We answer, Yes. The descendants of Ham, in 
those early ages, like the European nations of the present day, 
made extensive migrations and conquests. They occupied 
a portion of two continents. While the Shemites had but 
little connection with Africa, the descendants of Ham, on the 
contrary, beginning their operations in Asia, spread westward 
and southward, so that as early as the time of Homer they 
had not only occupied the northern portions of Africa, but had 
crossed the great desert, penetrated into Soudan, and made 
their way to the west coast. “As far as we know,” says that 
distinguished Homeric scholar, Mr. Gladstone, “ Homer re- 
cognized the African coast by placing the Lotophagi upon it, 
and the Ethiopians inland from the East all the way to the 
extreme West.” + 

Some time ago Professor Owen, of the New York Free 
Academy, well known for his remarkable accuracy in editing 
the ancient classics, solicited the opinion of Professor Lewis of 
the New York University, another eminent scholar, as to the 
localities to which Homer’s Ethiopians ought to be assigned. 
Professor Lewis gave a reply which so pleased Professor Owen 
that he gives it entire in his notes on the Odyssey, as “the 
most rational and veritable comment of any he had met with.” 
It is as follows: 

I have always, in commenting on the passage to which you 
refer, explained it to my classes as denoting the black race, (or 
Ethiopians, as they were called in Homer’s time,) living on the 
eastern and western coast of Africa—the one class inhabiting the 
country now called Abyssinia, and the other that part of Africa 
called Guinea or the Slave Coast. The common explanation that 

* Tliad, i, 423; xxiii, 206. 
+ ‘Homer and the Homeric Age,” vol. iii, p. 305. 
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it refers to two divisions of Upper Egypt separated by the Nile, 
besides, as I believe, being geographically incorrect, (the Nile 
really making no such division,) does not seem to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant the strong expressions of the text. 
(Odyssey i, 22-24.) If it be said the view I have taken supposes 
too great a knowledge of geography in Homer, we need only 
bear in mind that he had undoubtedly visited Tyre, where the 
existence of the black race on the West of Africa had been 
known from the earliest times. The Tyrians, in their long 
voyages, having discovered a race on the West, in almost every 
respect similar to those better known in the East, would, from 
their remote distance from each other, and not knowing of any 
intervening nations in Africa, naturally style them the two 
extremities of the earth. (Homer’s esyato: avdpwv.) Homer 
elsewhere speaks of the Pigmies, who are described by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus as residing in the interior of Africa, (on a 
river which I think corresponds to what is now called the Niger.) 
It seems to me too extravagant language, even for poetry, to 
represent two nations, separated only by a river, as living, one at 
the rising, the other at the setting sun, although these terms may 
sometimes be used for East and West. Besides, if I am not 
mistaken, no such division is recognized in subsequent geog- 
raphy.* 


Professor Lewis says nothing of the Asiatic division of the 
Ethiopians. But since his letter was penned—more than 
twenty years ago—floods of light have been thrown upon the 
subject of Oriental antiquities by the labors of M. Botta, 
Layard, Rawlinson, Hinks, and others. Even Bunsen, not 
very long ago, declared that “the idea of an ‘ Asiatic Cush’ 
was an imagination of interpreters, the child of despair.” 
But in 1858, Sir Henry Rawlinson having obtained a number 
of Babylonian documents more ancient than any previously 
discovered, was able to declare authoritatively that the early 
inhabitants of South Babylonia were of a cognate race with the 
primitive colonists both of Arabia and of the African 
Ethiopia.t He found their vocabulary to be undoubtedly 
Cushite or Ethiopian, belonging to that stock of tongues which 
in the sequel were every-where more or less mixed up with 
the Semitic languages, but of which we have the purest 
modern specimens in the “ Mahra of Southern Arabia,” and 
the “ Galla of Abyssinia.” He also produced evidence of the 
widely-spread settlements of the children of Ham in Asia as 


* Owen’s Homer's Odyssey, (Fifth Edition,) p. 306. 
+ Rawlinson’s Herodotus. Vol. i, p. 442. 
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well as Africa, and (what is more especially valuable in our 
present inquiry) of the truth of the tenth chapter of Genesis 
as an ethnographical document of the highest importance.* 

Now, we should like to ask, If the negroes found at this 
moment along the West and East coast, and throughout 
Central Africa, are not. descended from the ancient Ethiopians, 
from whom are they descended? And if they are the children 
of the Ethiopians, what is the force of the assertions continu- 
ally repeated, by even professed friends of the negro, that the 
enterprising and good-looking tribes of the continent, such as 
Lalofs, Mandingoes, and Foulahs, are mixed with the blood of 
Caucasians?+ With the records of ancient history before us, 
where is the necessity for supposing such an admixture? 
May not the intelligence, the activity, the elegant features 
and limbs of these tribes have been directly transmitted from 
their ancestors ? 


The Foulahs have a tradition that they are the descendants 
of Phut, the son of Ham. Whether this tradition be true or not, 
it is a singular fact that they have prefixed this name to almost 
every district of any extent which they have ever occupied. 
They have Futa-Torro, near Senegal; Futa-Bondu and Futa- 
Iallon to the north-east of Sierra Leone.{ 


Lenormant was of the opinion that Phut peopled Libya. 

We gather from the ancient writers already quoted that 
the Ethiopians were celebrated for their beauty. Herodotus 
speaks of them as “men of large stature, very handsome and 
long-lived.” And he uses these epithets in connection with 
the Ethiopians of West Africa, as the context shows. The 
whole passage is as follows : 


Where the meridian declines toward the setting sun (that is, 
southwest from Greece) the Ethiopian territory reaches, being the 
extreme part of the habitable world. It produces much gold, 
huge elephants, wild trees of all kinds, ebony, and men of large 
stature, very handsome, and long-lived. 


Homer frequently tells us of the “handsome Ethiopians,” 
although he and Herodotus do not employ the same Greek 
word. In Herodotus the word that describes the Ethiopians 


* See Article Ham, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. Last Edition. 
+ Bowen’s ‘Central Africa,” chap. xxiii. ¢ Wilson’s Western Africa, p. 79. 
§ Herodotus, iii, 114. 
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is kadoc—a word denoting both beauty of outward form and 
moral beauty or virtue.* The epithet (auvpwr) employed by 
Homer to describe the same people is by some commentators 
rendered “blameless,” but by the generality “handsome.” 
Anthon says: “It is an epithet given to all men and women 
distinguished by rank, exploits, or beauty.” + Mr. Hayman, 
one of the latest and most industrious editors of Homer, has in 
one of his notes the following explanation : “ Auwvpwy was at 
first an epithet of distinctive excellence, but had become a 
purely conventional style, as applied to a class, like our 
‘honorable and gallant gentleman.’” ¢ Most scholars, how- 
ever, agree with Mr. Paley, another recent Homeric com- 
mentator, that the original signification of the word was 
“handsome,” and that it nearly represented the xado¢ naya¥oc 
of the Greeks ; § so that the words which Homer puts into the 
mouth of Thetis when addressing her disconsolate son (Iliad, 
i, 423) would be, “ Yesterday Jupiter went to Oceanus, to the 
handsome Ethiopians, to a banquet, and with him went all the 
gods.” It is remarkable that the Chaldee, according to Bush, 
has the following translation of Numbers xii, 1: ‘And 
Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the beauti- 
ful woman whom he had married; for he had married a 
beautiful woman.” | Compare with this Solomon’s declara- 
tion, “I am black but comely,” or, more exactly, “I am 
black and comely.” We see the wise man in his spiritual 
epithalamium selecting a black woman as a proper representa- 
tive of the Church and of the highest purity. The word 
“nz, translated in our version black, is a correct rendering. 
So Luther, schwarz. It cannot mean brown, as rendered by 
Ostervald (drwne) and Diodati (bruna.) In Lev. xiii, 31, 37, 
it is applied to hair. The verb from which the adjective 
comes is used (Job xxx, 30) of the countenance blackened by 
disease. In Solomon’s Song v, 11, it is applied to the plumage 
of a raven.§ In the days of Solomon, therefore, black, as a 
physical attribute, was comely. 

* Liddell & Scott. + Anthon’s Homer, p. 491. 

¢ Hayman’s Odyssey, i, 29. § Paley’s Iliad, p. 215. Note. || Bush, én loco. 

| A correspondent of the New York Tribune, residing in Syria, describing the 
appearance of a negro whom he met there in 1866, says: “ He was as black as a 


Mount Lebanon raven.” (N. Y. Tribune, October 16, 1866.) Had he been 
writing in Hebrew he would have employed the descriptive word Spyui. 
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But when, in the course of ages, the Ethiopians had 
wandered into the central and southern regions of Africa, 
encountering a change of climate and altered character of 
food and modes of living, they fell into intellectual and 
physical degradation. This degradation did not consist, 
however, in a change of color, as some suppose, for they were 
black, as we have seen, before they left their original seat. 
Nor did it consist in the stiffening and shortening of the hair ; 
for Herodotus tells us that the Ethiopians in Asia were 
straiyht-hatred, while their relatives in Africa, from the same 
stock and in no lower stage of progress, were woolly- haired. 
The hair, then, is not a fundamental characteristic, nor a 
mark of degradation. Some suppose that the hair of the 
negro is affected by some peculiarity in the African climate 
and atmosphere—perhaps the influence of the Sahara entering 
as an important element. We do not profess to know the 
Sons et origo, nor have we seen any satisfactory cause for it 
assigned. We have no consciousness of any inconvenience 
from it, except that in foreign countries, asa jovial fellow- 


passenger on an English steamer once reminded us, “it is 


unpopular.” 


“ Vuolsi cosi cola, dove si puote 

Cid che si vuole: e pid non dimandare.’’* 

Nor should it be thought strange that the Ethiopians who~ 
penetrated into the heart of the African continent should have 
degenerated, when we consider their distance and isolation 
from the quickening influence of the arts and sciences in the 
East; their belief, brought with them, in the most abominable 
idolatry, “ changing the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things,” Rom. i, 23; the ease 
with which, in the prolific regions to which they had come, 
they could secure the means of subsistence, and the constant 
and enervating heat of the climate, indisposing to continuous 
exertion. Students in natural history tell us that animals of 
the same species and family, if dispersed and domesticated, 
show striking modifications of the origimal type, in their color, 
hair, integument, structure of limbs, and even in their 
instincts, habits, and powers. Similar changes are witnessed 


* Dante. 
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among mankind. An intelligent writer in No. 48 of the 
“ Dublin University Magazine ” says : 


There are certain districts in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo chiefly 
inhabited by the descendants of the native Irish, driven by the 
British from Armagh and the South of Down about two centuries 
ago. These people, whose ancestors were well-grown, able-bodied, 
and comely, are now reduced to an average stature of five feet 
two inches, are pot-bellied, bow-legged, and abortively featured ; 
and they are especially remarkable for open projecting mouths, 
and prominent teeth, and exposed gums, their advancing cheek- 
bones and depressed noses bearing barbarism in their very front. 
In other words, within so short a period, they seem to have 
acquired a prognathous type of skull, like the Australian savages. 


But these retrogressive changes are taking place in other 
countries besides Ireland. Acute observers tell us that in 
England, the abode of the highest civilization of modern 
times, “a process of de-civilization, a relapse toward barbarism, 
is seen in the debased and degraded classes, with a coincident 
deterioration of physical type.” Mr. Henry Mayhew, in his 
“ London Labor and London Poor,” has remarked that 


Among them, according as they partake more or less of the 
pure vagabond nature, doing nothing whatever for their living, 
but moving from place to place, preying on the earnings of the 
more industrious portion of the community, so will the attributes 
of the nomadic races be found more or less marked in them; and 
they are all more or less distinguished by their high cheek-bones 
and protruding jaws; thus showing that kind of mixture of the 
pyramidal with the prognathous type which is to be seen among 
the most degraded of the Malayo-Polynesian races. 


In contrast with this retrogressive process, it may be 
observed that in proportion as the degraded races are intellect- 
ually and morally elevated, their physical appearance im- 
proves. Mr. C. 8. Roundell, secretary to the late Royal 
Commission in Jamaica, tells us that 


The Maroons who fell under my (his) own observation in 
Jamaica, exhibited a marked superiority iu respect of comport- 
ment, mental capacity, and physical type—a superiority to be 
referred to the saving effects of long-enjoyed freedom. The 
Maroons are descendants of runaway Spanish slaves, who at the 
time of the British conquest established themselves in the mount- 
ain fastnesses.* 


* “England and her Subject Races, with special reference to Jamaica.” By 
Charles Saville Roundell, M. A. 
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In visiting the native towns interior to Liberia, we have 
seen striking illustrations of these principles. Among the 
inhabitants of those towns we could invariably distinguish the 
free man from the slave. There was about the former a 
dignity of appearance, an openness of countenance, an’ inde- 
pendence of air, a firmness of step, which indicated the 
absence of oppression; while in the latter there was a de- 
pression of countenance, a general deformity of appearance, an 
awkwardness of gait, which seemed tosay, “That man is aslave.” 

Now, with these well-known principles before us, why 
should it be considered strange that, with their fall into 
barbarism, the “ handsome ” Ethiopians of Homer and Herod- 
otus should have deteriorated in physical type—and that this 
degradation of type should continue reproducing itself in the 
wilds of Africa and in the Western Hemisphere, where they 
have been subjected to slavery and various other forms of 
debasing proscription ¢ 

"Huiov yde 7’ dperi¢ dtoaivutat ebptora Lede 
*Avépoc, ev’ dv juv Kata dovdov iypap EAnow.* 


The Negro is often taunted by superficial investigators with 
proofs, as is alleged, taken from the monuments of Egypt, of 
the servitude of Negroes in very remote ages. But is there 
any thing singular in the fact that in very early times Negroes 
were held in bondage? Was it not the practice among all the 
early nations to enslave each other? Why should it be pointed 
to as an exceptional thing that Ethiopians were represented 
as slaves? It was very natural that the more powerful Ethi- 
opians should seize upon the weaker, as is done to this day in 
certain portions of Africa, and reduce them to slavery. And 
were it not for the abounding light of Christianity now enjoyed 
in Europe the same thing would be done at this moment in 
Rome, Paris, and London. For the sites of those cities in 
ancient times witnessed all the horrors of a cruel and mer- 
cenary slave-trade, not in Negroes, but Caucasian selling 
Caucasian.+ 

* Odyssey, xvii, 322, 323. 

+ Cicero in one of his letters, speaking of the success of an expedition against 
Britain, says the only plunder to be found consisted “Ex emancipiis; ex 


quibus nullos puto te literis aut musicis eruditos expectare ;” thus proving, in the 
same sentenee, the existence of the slave-trade, and intimating that it was impos- 
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But were there no Caucasian slaves in Egypt? If it be true 
that no such slaves are represented on the monumental re- 
mains, are we, therefore, to infer that they did not exist in that 
country? Are we to disbelieve that the Jews were in the 
most rigorous bondage in that land for four hundred years: 


Not every thing which is not represented on the monuments was 
therefore necessarily unknown to the Egyptians. The monuments 
are neither intended to furnish, nor can they furnish, a complete 
delineation of all the branches of public and private life, of all the 
products and phenomena of the whole animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral creation of the country. They cannot be viewed as a complete 
cyclopedia of Egyptian customs and civilization. Thus we find 
no representation of fowls and pigeons, although the country 
abounded in them; of the wild ass and wild boar, although 
frequently met with in Egypt; none of the process relating to the 
casting of statues and other objects in bronze, although many 
similar subjects connected with the arts are represented ; none of 
the marriage ceremony, and of numerous other subjects.* 


But we are told that the Negroes of Central and West 
Africa have proved themselves essentially inferior from the 
fact, that in the long period of three thousand years they have 
shown no signs of progress. In their country, it is alleged, are 
to be found no indications of architectural taste or skill, or of 
any susceptibility of esthetic or artistic improvement; that 
they have no monuments of past exploits; no paintings or 
sculptures; and that, therefore, the foreign or American slave- 
trade was an indispensable agency in the civilization of Africa ; 
that nothing could have been done for the Negro while he 
remained in his own land bound to the practices of ages; that 
he needed the sudden and violent severance from home to 
deliver him from the quiescent degradation and stagnant bar- 
barism of his ancestors; that otherwise the civilization of 
Europe could never have impressed him. 

In reply to all this we remark: 1st, That it remains to be 


sible that any Briton should be intelligent enough to be worthy to serve the 
accomplished Atticus. (Ad. Att., lib. iv, 16.) Henry, in his History of England, 
gives us also the authority of Strabo for the prevalence of the slave-trade among 
the Britons, and tells us that slaves were once an established article of export. 
“Great numbers,” says he, ‘ were exported from Britain, and were to be seen 
exposed for sale, like cattle, in the Roman market.”—Henry, vol. ii, p. 225. Also, 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton’s “Slave Trade and Remedy ’’—Introduction. 
* Dr. Kalisch: ‘Commentary on Exodus,” p. 147. London, 1855. 
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proved, by a fuller explanation of the interior, that there are 
no architectural remains, no works of artistic skill; 2dly, If it 
should be demonstrated that nothing of the kind exists, this 
would not necessarily prove essential inferiority on the part of 
the African. What did the Jews produce in all the long 
period of their history before and after their bondage to the 
Egyptians, among whom, it might be supposed, they would 
have made some progress in science and art? Their forefathers 
dwelt in tents before their Egyptian residence, and they dwelt 
in tents after their emancipation. And in all their long 
national history they produced no remarkable architectural 
monument but the Temple, which was designed and executed 
by a man miraculously endowed for the purpose. A high anti- 
quarian authority tells us that “pure Shemites had no art.”* 
The lack of architectural and artistic skill is no mark of the 
absence of the higher elements of character. + 3rdly, With re- 
gard to the necessity of the slave trade, we remark, without 
attempting to enter into the secret counsels of the Most High, 
that without the foreign slave-trade Africa would have been 
a great deal more accessible to ©ivi'Jation, and would now, 
had peaceful and legitimate intercvurse been kept up with her 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, be taking her stand 
next to Europe in civilization, science, and religion. When, 
four hundred years ago, the Portuguese discovered this coast, 
they found the natives living in considerable peace and quiet- 
ness, and with a certain degree of prosperity. Internal feuds, 
of course, the tribes sometimes had, but by no means so serious 
as they afterward became under the stimulating influence of 
the slave-trade. From all we can gather, the tribes in this 


* Rev. Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, before the British Association. 1864. 

+Rev. Dr. Goulburn; in his reply to Dr. Temple’s celebrated Essay on the 
‘“‘ Education of the World,” has the following suggestive remark: ““ We commend 
to Dr. Temple’s notice the pregnant fact, that in the earliest extant history of man- 
kind it is stated that arts, both ornamental and useful, (and arts are the great 
medium of civilization,) took their rise in the family of Cain. In the line of Seth 
we tind none of this mental and social development.”—Replies to Essays and 
Reviews, p. 34. When the various causes now co-operating shall have produced. 
a higher religious sense among the nations, and a corresponding revolution shall 
have taken place in the estimation now put upon material objects, the effort 
may be to show, to his disparagement—if we could imagine such an unamiable 
undertaking as compatible with the high state of progress then attained—that the 
Negro was at the foundation of all material development. 


Fourtnu Series, Vor. XXI.—6 
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part of Africa livea in a condition not very different from that 
of the greater portion of Europe in the Middle Ages. There 
was the same oppression of the weak by the strong ; the same 
resistance by the weak, often taking the form of general rebel- 
lion; the same private and hereditary wars; the same strong- 
holds in every prominent position; the same dependence of 
the people upon the chief who happened to be in power ; the 
same contentedness of the masses with the tyrannical rule. 
But there was industry and activity, and in every town there 
were manufactures, and they sent across the continent to 
Egypt and the Barbary States other articles besides slaves. 
The permanence for centuries of the social and political 


states of the Africans at home must be attributed, first, to the 


isolation of the people from the progressive portion of man- 
kind; and, secondly, to the blighting influence of the traffic 
introduced among them by Europeans. Had not the demand 
arisen in America for African laborers, and had European 
nations inaugurated regular traffic with the coast, the natives 
would have shown themselves as impressible for change, as 
susceptible of improvement, as capable of acquiring knowledge 
and accumulating wealth, as the natives of Europe. Combi- 
nation of capital and co-operation of energies would have done 
for this land what they have done for others. Private enter- 
prise, (which has been entirely destroyed by the nefarious 
traftic,) encouraged by humane intercourse with foreign lands, 
would have developed agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; would have cleared, drained, and fertilized the 
country, and built towns; would have improved the looms, 
brought in plows, steam-engines, printing presses, machines, 
and the thousand processes and appliances by which the com- 
fort, progress, and usefulness of mankind are secured. But, 
alas! Dis aliter visum. 

“ Freighted with curses was the bark that bore 

The spoilers of the West to Guinea’s shore ; 

Heavy with groans of anguish blew the gales 

That swelled that fatal bark’s returning sails : 

Loud and ‘perpetual o’er the Atlantic’s waves, 

For guilty ages. rolled the tide of slaves ; 

A tide that knew no fall, no turn, no rest— 

Constant as day and night from East to West, 
Still widening, deepening, swelling in its course 
With boundless ruin and resistless force.” —MOonTGOMERY. 
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But although, amid the violent shocks of those changes and 
disasters to which the natives of this outraged land have been 
subject, their knowledge of the elegant arts, brought from the 


East, declined, they never entirely lost the necessary arts of 


life. They still understand the workmanship of iron, and, in 
some sections of the country, of gold. The loom and the forge 
are in constant use among them. In remote regions, where 
they have no intercourse with Europeans, they raise large 
herds of cattle and innumerable sheep and goats; capture and 
train horses, build well-laid-out towns, cultivate extensive 
fields, and manufacture earthenware and woolen and cotton 
cloths. Commander Foote says: “ The Negro arts are respect- 
able, and would have been more so had not disturbance and 
waste come with the slave-trade.” * 

And in our own times, on the West Coast of Africa, a 
native development of literature has been brought to light of 
genuine home-growth. The Vey people, residing half way 
between Sierra Leone and Cape Mesurado, have within the 
last thirty years invented a syllabic alphabet, with which 
they are now writing their own language, and by which they 
are maintaining among themselves an extensive epistolary 
correspondence In 1849 the Church Missionary Society in Lon- 
don, having heard of this invention, authorized their mission- 
ary, Rev. S. W. Koelle, to investigate the subject. Mr. Koelle 
traveled into the interior, and brought away three manuscripts, 
with translations. The symbols are phonetic, and constitute a 
syllabarium, not an alphabet; they are nearly two hundred 
in number. They have been learned so generally that Vey 
boys in Monrovia frequently receive communications from 
their friends in the Vey country to which they readily re- 


spond. The Church Missionary Society have had a font of 


type cast in this new character, and several little tracts 
have been printed and circulated among the tribe. The 
principal inventor of this alphabet is now dead; but it is 
supposed that he died in the Christian faith, having ac- 
quired some knowledge of the way of salvation through the 
medium of this character of his own invention.t Dr. Wilson 
says: 

* Africa and the American Flag,” p. 52. 

+ Wilson’s ‘“ Western Africa,” p. 95, and ‘‘ Princeton Review for July 1858,” p. 488. 
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This invention is one of the most remarkable achievements of this 
or any other age, and is itself enough to silence forever the cavils 
and sneers of those who think so contemptuously of the intellectual 
endowments of the African race. 


Though “the idea of communciating thoughts’ in writing 
was probably suggested by the use of Arabic among the 
Mandingoes,” yet the invention was properly original, showing 
the existence of genius in the native African who has never 
been in foreign slavery, and proves that he carries in his bosom 
germs of intellectual development and self-elevation, which 
would have enabled him to advance regularly in the path of 
progress had it not been for the blighting influence of the 
slave-trade. 

Now are we to believe that such a people have been doomed, 
by the terms of any curse, to be the “servant of servants,” as 
some upholders of Negro slavery have taught? Would it not 
have been avery singular theory that a people destined to serv- 
itude should begin, the very first thing, as we have endeavored 
to show, to found “great cities,’ organize kingdoms, and 
establish rule—putting up structures which have come down 
to this day as a witness to their superiority over all their con- 
temporaries-—and that, by a Providential decree, the people 
whom they had been fated to serve should be held in bondage 
by them four hundred years ¢ 


The remarkable enterprise of the Cushite hero, Nimrod ; his 
establishment of imperial power, as an advance on patriarchal 
government; the strength of the Egypt of Mizraim, and its 
long domination over the house of Israel ; and the evidence which 
now and then appears, that even Phut (who is the obscurest in his 
fortunes of all the Hamite race) maintained a relation to the de- 
scendants of Shem which was far from servile or subject; do all 
clearly tend to limit the application of Noah’s maledictory prophecy 
to the precise terms in which it was indited : ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan ; 
a servant of servants shall he” (not Cush, not Mizraim, not Phut, 
but he) “be to his brethren.” If we then confine the imprecation 
to Canaan, we can without difficulty trace its accomplishment in 
the subjugation of the tribes which issued from him to the children 
of Israel from the time of Joshua to that of David. Here would 
be verified Canaan’s servile relation to Shem; and when imperial 
Rome finally wrested the scepter from Judah, and, “ dwelling in the 
tents of Shem,” occupied the East and whatever remnants of Canaan 
were left ip it, would not this accomplish that further prediction 
that Japheth, too, should be lord of Canaan, and that (as it would 
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seem to be tacitly implied) mediately, through his occupancy of 
the tents of Shem ? * 


A vigorous writer in the “ Princeton Review ” has the fol- 
lowing : ‘ 

The Ethiopian race, from whom the modern Negro or African 
stock are undoubtedly descended, can claim as early a history, with 
the exception of the Jews,} as any living people on the face of the 
earth. History, as well as the monumental discoveries, gives them 
a place in ancient history as far back as Egypt herself, if not far- 
ther. But what has become of the contemporaneous nations of 
antiquity, as well as others of much later origin? Where are the 
Numidians, Mauritanians, and other powerful names, who once 
held sway overall Northern Africa! They have been swept away 
from the earth, or dwindled down to a handful of modern Copts 
and Berbers of doubtful descent. 

The Ethiopian, or African race, on the other hand, though they 
have long since lost all the civilization which once existed on the 
Upper Nile, have, nevertheless, continued to increase and multiply, 
until they are now, with the exception of the Chinese, the largest 
single family of men on the face of the earth. They have extended 
themselves in every direction over that great continent, from the 
southern botders of the Great Sahara to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and are thus constituted mas- 
ters of at least three fourths of the habitable portions of this great 
continent. And this progress has been made, be it remembered, 
in despite of the prevalence of the foreign slave-trade, which has 
carried off so many of their people; of the ceaseless internal feuds . 
and wars that have been waged among themselves ; and of a con- 
spiracy, as it were, among all surrounding nations, to trample out 
their national existence. Surely their history is a remarkable one; 
but not more so, perhaps, than is foreshadowed in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. God has watched over and pre- 
served these people through all the vicissitudes of their unwritten 
history, and no doubt for some great purpose of mercy toward 
them, as well as for the display of the glory of his own grace and 
providence ; and we may expect to have a full revélation of this 
purpose and glory as soon as the everlasting Gospel is made known 
to these benighted millions.{ 


One palpable reason may be assigned why the Ethiopian race 
has continued to exist under the most adverse circumstances, 
while other races and tribes have perished from the earth; 
it is this: they have never been a blood-thirsty or avaricious 
people. From the beginning of their history to the present 
time their work has been constructive, except when they have 


*Dr. Peter Holmes, Oxford, England. 
+The Jews not excepted. Where were they when the Pyramids were built ? 
¢“ Princeton Review, July 1858,” pp. 448, 449. 
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been stimulated to wasting wars by the covetous foreigner. 
They have buz/t up in Asia, Africa, and America. They have 
not delighted in despoiling and oppressing others. The nations 
enumerated by the reviewer just quoted, and others besides 
them—all warlike and fighting nations—have passed away or 
dwindled into utter insignificance. They seem to have been con- 
sumed by.their own fierce internal passions. The Ethiopians, 
though brave and powerful, were not a fighting people, that is, 
were not fond of fighting for the sake of humbling and im- 
poverishing other people. Every reader of history will remem- 
ber the straightforward, brave, and truly Christian answer 
returned by the King of the Ethiopians to Cambyses, who was 
contemplating an invasion of Ethiopia, as recorded by Herod- 
otus. For the sake of those who may not have access to that 
work we reproduce the narrative here. About five hundred 
years before Christ, Cambyses, the great Persian warrior, 
while invading Egypt, planned an expedition against the 
Ethiopians ; but before proceeding upon the belligerent enter- 
prises he sent 

“ Spies in the first instance, who were to see the table of the sun, 
which was said to exist among the Ethiopians, and besides, to 
explore other things, and, to cover their design, they were to carry 
presents to the King. . . . When the messengers of Cambyses 
arrived among the Ethiopians they gave the presents to the King, 
and addressed him as follows: ‘“ Cambyses, King of the Persians, 
desirous of becoming your friend and ally, has sent us, bidding us 


confer with you, and he presents you with these gifts, which are 
such as he himself most delights in.” 


But the Ethiopian knowing that they came as spies, spoke 
thus to them: 


“Neither has the King of Persia sent you with these presents to 
me because he valued my alliance, nor do you speak the truth, 
for you are come as spies of my kingdom. Nor is he a just man; 
for if he were just he would not desire any other territory than 
his own; nor would he reduce people into servitude who have 
done him no injury. However, give him this bow, and , these 
words to him: ‘The King of the Ethiopians advises the King of 
the Persians, when the Persians can thus easily draw a bow 
of this size, then to make war on the Macrobian Ethiopians with 
more numerous forces; but until that time let him thank the gods, 
who have not inspired the sons of the Ethiopians with the desire 
of adding another land to their own.’” * 


* Herodotus, iii, 17-22. 
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Are these a people, with such remarkable antecedents, and 
in the whole of whose history the hand of God is so plainly 
seen, to be treated with the contempt which they usually 
suffer in the lands of their bondage? When we notice the 
scornful indifference with which the Negro is spoken of by 
certain politicians in America, we fancy that the attitude of 
Pharaoh and the aristocratic Egyptians must have been pre- 
cisely similar toward the Jews. We fancy we see one of the 
magicians in council, after the first visit of Moses demanding 
the release of the Israelites, rising up with indignation and 
pouring out a torrent of scornful invective such as any rabid 
anti-Negro politician might now indulge in. 

What privileges are those that these degraded Hebrews are 
craving? What are they? Are they not slaves and the de- 
scendants of slaves? What have they or their ancestors ever 
done? What can they do? They did not come hither of their 
own aceord. The first of them was brought to this country a 
slave, sold to us by his own brethren. Others followed him, 
refugees from the famine of an impoverished country. What 
do they know about managing liberty or controlling themselves? 
They are idle; they are idle. Divert their attention from their 
idle dreams by additional labor and more exacting tasks. 

But what have the ancestors of Negroes ever done? Let 
Professor Rawlinson answer, as a summing up of our discus- 
sion. Says the learned Professor : 

For the last three thousand years the world has been mainly 
indebted for its advancement to the Semitic and Indo-European 
races; but it was otherwise in the first ages. Egypt and 
Babylon, Mizraim and Nimrod—both descendants of Ham— 
led the way, and acted as the pioneers of mankind in the 
various untrodden fields of art, literature, and science. Alpha- 
betic writing, astronomy, history, chronology, architecture, plastic 
art, sculpture, navigation, agriculture, textile industry, seem 
all of them to bave had their origin in one or other of these 
two countries. The beginnings may have been often humble 
enough. Wemay laugh at the rude picture-writing, the uncouth 
brick pyramid, the coarse fabric, the homely and ill-shapen instru- 
ments, as they present themselves to our notice in the remains of 
these ancient nations; but they are really werthier of our admira- 
tion than of our ridicule. The inventors of any art are among the * 
greatest benefactors of their race, and mankind at the present day 
lies under infinite obligations to the genius of these early ages.* 


* “Five Great Monarchies,” vol. i, pp. 75, 76. 
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There are now, probably, few thoughtful and cultivated men 
in the United States who are prepared to advocate the appli- 
cation of the curse of Noah to all the descendants of Ham. 
The experience of the last eight years must have convinced 
the most ardent theorizer on the subject. Facts have not 
borne out their theory and predictions concerning the race. 
The Lord by his outstretched arm has dashed their syllogisms 
to atoms, scattered their dogmas tu the winds, detected the 
partiality and exaggerating tendency of their method, and 
shown the injustice of that heartless philosophy and that un- 
relenting theology which consigned a whole race of men to 
hopeless and interminable servitude. 

It is difficult, nevertheless, to understand how, with the 
history of the past accessible, the facts of the present before 
their eyes, and the prospect of a clouded future, or unvailed 
only to disclose the indefinite numerical increase of Europians 
in the land, the blacks of the United States can hope for any 
distinct, appreciable influence in the country. We cannot 
perceive on what grounds the most sanguine among their 
friends can suppose “that there will be so decisive a revolution 
of popular feeling in favor of their protegés as to make them 
at once the political and social equals of their former masters. 
Legislation cannot secure them this equality in the United 
States any more than it has secured it for the blacks in the 
West Indies. During the time of slavery every thing in the 
laws, in the customs, in the education of the people was con- 
trived with the single view of degrading the Negro in his 
own estimation and that of others. Now is it possible to 
change in a day the habits and character which centuries of 
oppression have entailed? We think not. More than one 
generation, it appears to us, must pass away before the full 
effect of education, enlightenment, and social improvement 
will be visible among the blacks. Meanwhile they are being 
gradually absorbed by the Caucasian; and before their social 
equality comes to be conceded they will have lost their identity 
altogether, a result, in our opinion, extremely undesirable, as 

* we believe that, as Negroes, they might accomplish a great 
work which others cannot perform. But even if they should 
not pass away in the mighty embrace of their numerous white 
ucizhbors; grant that they could continue to live in the land, 
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a distinct people, with the marked peculiarities they possess, 
having the same color and hair, badges of a former thraldom 
—is it to be supposed that they can ever overtake a people 
who so largely outnumber them, and a large proportion of 
whom are endowed with wealth, leisure, and the habits and 
means of study and self-improvement? If they improve in 
culture and training, as in time they no doubt will, and become 
intelligent and educated, there may rise up individuals among 
them, here and there, who will be respected and honored by 
the whites ; but it is plain that, as a class, their inferiority will 
never cease until they cease to be a distinct people, possessing 
peculiarities which suggest antecedents of servility and degra- 
dation. 

We pen these lines with the most solemn feelings—grieved 
that so many strong, intelligent, and energetic black men 
should be wasting time and labor in a fruitless contest, which, 
expended in the primitive land of their fathers—a land that so 
much needs them—would produce in a comparatively short 
time results of incalculable importance. But what can we 
do? Occupying this distant stand-point—an area of Negro 
freedom and ascene for untrammeled growth aud development, 
but a wide and ever-expanding field for benevolent effort; an 
outlying or surrounding wilderness to be reclaimed ; barbarism _ 
of ages to be brought over to Christian life—we can only 
repeat with undiminished earnestness the wish we have 
frequently expressed elsewhere, that the eyes of the blacks may 
be opened to discern their true mission and destiny; that, 
making their escape. from the house of bondage, they may 
betake themselves to their ancestral home, and assist in con- 
structing a Christian AFRICAN EMPIRE. For we believe that 
as descendants of Ham had a share, as the most prominent 
actors on the scene, in the founding of cities and in the organ- 
ization of government, so members of the same family, devel- 
oped under different circumstances, will have an important 
part in the closing of the great drama. 

“Time's noblest offspring is the last.” 
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Arr. VI.—GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

Notices Préliminaires sur les Fouillés, Executer sous les Auspices du Gouvernement 
Belgé, dans les Cavernes, de la Belgique. Par M. Epovarp Dupont. Tomes I 
and II. Bruxelles. 1867. 

Bulletin de la Société des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel. From 1858 to 1868. 
Neuchatel. 

Bulletin de V Académie Royale, des Sciences, etc., de Belgique. 1866. 

Zoologie et Paleontologie Généralés, Nouvelles Recherches, sur les Animauax, Vertebrates, 
dont ou trouve, les ossements Enfonis, dan le sol, et sur leur Comparison avec les 
especes actuellement Existants. Ato., pp. 600. Plates. Paris. 1868. 

Habitations Lacustres des Temps Anciens et Modernes. Par FRepRic TRoyON. 
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*M. Bovcuer pE PertHEs: 1. Des Outils de Pierre. Pp. 48. Paris. 1865. 2. De 
la Machoire Humaine de Moulin Quignon. Pp.172. Paris. 1864. 

Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River, etc., etc. By Capt. 
A. A. Humpureys and Lieut. H. L. Apport, Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
U.8. A. Philadelphia. 1861. 

Nuson. The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. Third Edition. With an In- 
troduction by Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1868. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, etc. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Philadelphia. 1863. ° 


SINCE the mistakes of Spallanzani in relation to the bones 
found in the osseous breccias of Cerigo, and since the homo 
diluvii testis of Scheuzer was announced and subsequently 
proved, by Cuvier, to be only part of a salamander, there 
has been a proneness to identify, as those of man, the frag- 
mentary remains of animals so often found in the upper 
stratified rocks. One after another of such discoveries were 
proclaimed, and in turn discredited; but in the past few years 
the tide has been turned, and now the evidences of “prehistoric 
man” have so multiplied, as to constitute a new and interest- 
ing chapter alike in Geology and Archeology. 

Thus far relics of man have been confined to those super- 
ficial formations on the earth’s surface in or above the newest 
tertiary or pleistocene, more particularly in the post-pliocene, 
or quaternary. These from below upward consist of: 

1. Upper tertiary or pleistocene, composed of the boulder 
and glacial drift, overspreading parts of the continents, in- 
cluding, probably, some cave deposits. By the drift is meant 
the gravel, sand, clay, and loose stones, covering, like a 
mantle, many parts of the earth’s surface, especially in the 
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temperate zones. Wherever found it is not stratified, as a rule, 
but is mixed confusedly. In transporting it rivers had no agency. 

2. Quaternary, post-pliocene, or Champlain formations. 
These consist of ancient sea and lake beaches, composed of 
gravel, sand, and clay stratified, and the terraces, which at 
different levels flank the sides of our valleys, and which also 
extend frequently into the caverns that penetrate their slopes. 
This formation contains the shells of living species,—sometimes 
of such as exist now, only in other localities,—and also the re- 
mains of various extinct land animals. 

3. Recent (diluvium.) This is composed of the immediate 
clays, peat beds, and soils on the surface, including the alluvium 
along the banks of rivers, and the existing shores of our lakes 
and seas, which contain normally none but the remains of liv- 
ing species, whether aquatic or terrestrial. 

Such are the three formations which claim our attention, since 
they alone are held to have yielded —— of the human race. 

We now proceed to enumerate, and subsequently to examine, 
the most striking and authentic facts brought to light by the 
recent labors of geologists touching the antiquity of man. 
They may, for convenience, be grouped in the following man- 
ner, as relating to: 

L. Lacustrine ny ¥ Central and Southern Europe. 

2. “Kjoekenmiddings,” or “kitchen refuse heaps” of the 
coasts of Denmark and N eal in Europe, and the Atlantic 
coast of North America. 

3. Deltas, as those of the Nile, Po, Ganges, and Mississippi. 

4. Cawe deposits, in various parts of Europe. 

5. Remains found in the peat, clay, and gravel-beds, and ter- 
races of various parts of the world. 

1. Lacustrine habitations. It has been- long known to the 
people of the Swiss lakes, that there existed in many of them 
ancient posts or piles, which, while they never reached up to 
the surface of the water, often rose some distance above the 
bottom, so as to be visible while passing over them in a boat. 
They were especially obnoxious to fishermen, who often in- 
jured their nets on them. The most ancient local history did 
not mention them; and except in a traditional belief,* which 
lingers among the people, that they were once inhabited by a 

* Troyon, Habitations Lacustres, p. 128, 
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race of men who built on the water to protect themselves from 
wild beasts, nothing was known of them. Occasionally from 
the bottom of some lake, especially in the vicinity of the piles, 
the large horns of deer, and sometimes certain strange utensils, 
would be recovered, as from Lake Zurich in 1829, and still 
later, from Lake Bienne.* But little was thought of these 
matters until, in 1853-54, during the execution of certain 
works at Meilen, on Lake Zurich, some piles in a half decom- 
posed state were extracted from the mud, and with them some 
rude, black pottery, moulded simply with the hand, without 
the aid of the wheel, and certain rude utensils; all of which 
attracted the attention of a Mr. Ferdinand Keller, who com- 
municated his observations to the Antiquarian Society of 
Zurich. ; 

This excited similar observations elsewhere, until, in the last 
' few years, nearly all the lakes in Switzerland and Central 
Europe, in Italy and the British Isles, have been explored, with 
results which, whatever may be said of them, in relation to the 
question more immediately before us, are such as must surprise 
and gratify every lover of science. After Keller’s discovery, 
as already remarked, others followed, as by MM. Troyon at 
Neuchatel, Portalez-‘Sandoz at Lance, Dr. Clement at St. 
Aubin, Rochat at Yverdon, Rey and de Vevey at Estavayer, 
Col. Schwab at Bienne, Uhlman at Moosseedorf, Forel at Lake 
Geneva, Uhlberg at Zug, Baron Despine at Lake Bourget, 
Revon at Lake Annecy, Strobel and Pigorini in the Grand 
Duchy of Parma, and de Silber at Peschiera, Lake Garda, 
Italy, not to mention a host of other persons and places, until, 
up to this date, enough lake habitations have been discovered 
to accommodate a population, perhaps, of more than 100,000 
inhabitants. At the station of Unteruhldingen, in one of the 
Swiss lakes, more than 10,000 piles have been found, and 
later still, M. Léhle has discovered, at the Station of Wangen, 
Lake Constance, 40,000.+ 

They occur in general at short distances from the shore, and 
are called by the Germans “Pfahlbauten,” by the French 
“ Tenevrieres,” in Ireland “Orannoges,” by the Italians “Pala- 


* M. Desor, Smithsonian Report. 1867. 

+ A most excellent paper on “ Pile-buildings,” especially as they occur in Bavaria, 
is that of M. Wagner, entitled, ““Pfahibauten in Bayern,” in “ Sitzwngsberichte der 
kénigl. Bayern. Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Miinchen. 1866. I, Heft 4. 
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Jites,” and by the English “ Pile-buildings.” The Italian 
name “Palafite” has found most favor. They consist in a 
number of wooden piles, or trunks; (sometimes split,) of the 
fir, birch, or oak, varying much in size, and were originally 
either sharpened at one end and driven into the mud at the 
bottom of the lake, or if this was not possible, they were set 
up and stones cast into the water about them in heaps, until a 
sufficient number were secured on which to build. The latter 
kind of a palafite the Germans call a “ Steinberg.” The stones 
were brought in a canoe, consisting of the trunk of a tree hol- 
lowed out, called a “ pirogue.” Several have been recovered 
from the Swiss lakes in a tolerable state of preservation, as at 
Robenhausen. One, fifty feet long and three or four feet wide, 
was discovered in Lake Bienne, near St. Pierre, still loaded 
with stones, where it had been sunk. The piles are often a 
foot in diameter, and in many cases still bear the marks of the 
flint or other implements by which they were prepared. In 
the majority of cases they have rotted off to the level of the 
bottom; but where they have not, the upper end occasionally 
bears the marks of the ax. These latter are generally at a 
uniform depth below the surface of the water, which fact sug- 
gests important general changes in the water level of the lakes 
where the piles exist since they were placed in position. The 
palafites were connected with the shore by means of light 
bridges, as the remains testify. 

On examining the deposits which exist amid the piles, and 
which vary in thickness from one to six feet, there have been dis- 
covered flint chips, hatchets, hammers, spear-heads, and knives 
in stone; knives, hatchets, needles, hair-pins, fish-hooks, etc., in 
bone and horn; pottery of many kinds, chisels, (Auvernier,) 
knives, hatchets, reaping-hooks, arms of various kinds, and orna- 
ments, as bracelets, amulets, and ear-rings, in bronze and iron, 
Occasionally other metals have been found, as, for example, a 
bar of tin at Estavayer. Also beads of glass and of amber. 
The same deposits contain bones of various animals, wild and 
domestic, both living and extinct, in Middle and Southern 
Europe. Hearti-stones, baked clay from their fire-places, 
beds of reeds, straw and bark from the roofs of their dwell- 
ings, heaps of moss and leaves once employed as beds; objects 
of domestic industry, as spindles, skeins of thread, webs, 
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tissues, nets, small baskets like those figured on Egyptian 
tombs, cloth, (as at Wangen, Lake Constance ;) remains of 
fruits, as of apples, cherries, beech-nuts, seeds of strawberry, 
raspberry, charred wheat, and millet; * and even bread in a 
charred state, as at Robenhausen, in Lake Pfeifkon, and many 
other objects, have been obtained. Besides these, manufac- 
tories of stone implements have been discovered, as at Moossee- 
dorf, Obermeilen, and Concise; and foundries for articles in 
bronze, as at Echallen, Canton of Vaud, and Dovaine, near 
Thonon. At Morges a mould for bronze hatchets was found. 
Rutemeyer recognized among the bones recovered sixty-six 
different species of vertebrate animals, but no cats nor 
chickens. Human skeletons, or portions of them, have been 
found, as at Auvernier, Meilen, and Tene. The skulls 
resemble those of the Laplanders and Fins of to-day.t 

Not only have the means been thus accumulated for recon- 
structing, in some measure, the civil and domestic life of a 
people nearly lost to history, but certain stages in the progress 
of their civilization have been made out from the characters 
of the remains discovered. The principal stages, or periods, 
as they are called, are three in number. The earliest has 
been named the stone period, from the predominance of stone 
implements ; the second has been called the bronze, and the 
latest the iron, period. Beyond this certain facts have come 
to light which enable us, it is believed, to estimate, at least 
approximately, the time which has elapsed since the oldest 
of the pile buildings were constructed. In the valley of the 
Orbe, south of the town of Yverdon, eight hundred meters 
(2,500 feet) from the shore of the lake, are found the remains 
of the ancient Gallo-Roman city of Eburodunum. Through- 
out this whole extent (2,500 feet) no ruins are found. It is 
supposed the waves washed the Castrum Eburodunense about 
eighteen hundred or two thousand years ago. Since then the 
two thousand five hundred feet has been filled in between the 
ruins and the present shore. One thousand meters (more 

* M. Léhle has discovered in Lake Constance a grain store-house, containing 
about one hundred measures of wheat and barley, both shelled and in the ear. 

+ Some of these pile stations have been naturally recovered from the lakes, as 
at Zurich, Geneva, and near Yverdon, and at the bridge of Thielle, where the river 


enters Lake Bienne. The cities of Zurich and Geneva stand on the sites of 
ancient “ palafites.”’ 
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than 3000 feet) beyond the ruins, at the foot of the hill 
Chamblon, piles have been discovered. According to this, 
the lake has receded from the original shore at the foot 
of the hill more than six thousand feet, and if always at the 
rate it has receded from the ruins, it would give to the buried 
palafite more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era. 
M. Gillieron, from a study of the stone station at the bridge 
of Thielle, near the enérance of that river into Lake Bienne, 
by a similar process makes out seven thousand five hundred 
years as its probable age. M. Morlot,* from certain observa- 
tions made on the gravel cones at Villeneuve, near the mouth 
of the Tiniere, in which human remains were discovered, 
calculates they must be from seven thousand to ten thousand 
years of age. 

2. “Kitchen middens,” or “ Kitchen refuse-heaps.” These 
consist of mounds near the shore of the sea, varying in 
dimensions, but seldom exceeding one thousand feet in 
length, one hundred and fifty to two hundred in breadth, and 
three to ten feet in depth. They occur on the coasts of Den- 
mark and Norway, and the Atlantic Coast of North America. 
They are composed principally of shells of the oyster, cockle, 
and other edible mollusks, mixed with the bones of different 
animals employed as food. In the heaps are found hammers, 
hatchets, spear-heads, and knives in stone, horn, bone, and 
wood, and fragments of pottery, charcoal, cinders, etc., but no 
bronze nor iron. Many of the hatchets are polished or 
brought to an edge by grinding. There are no human bones 
in them, but the peat mosses and stone mounds in the same 
localities in Europe, which are believed to have the same age, 
contain them. 

The size and distance from the shore of some of the mounds, 
and the characters of the shells they contain, furnish the 
means, as some think, of reckoning the shell-mound men back 
to the age of the palafites—seven thousand to ten thousand 
years. 

3. Another class of evidences of a highantiquity for man, is 
obtained from certain limestone caverns in various parts 
of Europe. Attention was first pointedly directed to these by 


* Etudes Géologiques, archwologiques en Danemark et en Suisse. Par A. Morlot. 
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Schmerling, of Liege, in 1833 and 1834, who studied some of the 
caverns along the valley of the Meuse, in Belgium. The 
researches of Dr. Falconer, Mr. Pengelly, Mr. Prestwick, and 
Sir Charles Lyell, of England, of MM. Tournal, Christol, 
Lartet, Gervais, and others in France, and the recent ad- 
mirable researches of M. Dupont, under the auspices of the 
Belgian Government, in the valleys of the Meuse and Lesse, 
have been the means of collecting much highly interesting 
information, some of it bearing on the question under con- 
sideration. These caverns seldom have much depth, usually 
have wide mouths, and open in the sides of the river valleys, 
and in the majority of cases are partially or wholly filled with 
layers of gravel, sand, and clay, and occasionally layers of 
stalagmite, formed by the dropping from the roof of water, 
holding in solution the carbonate of lime of which the stalag- 
mite consists. : 

Imbedded in these deposits, at various depths, sometimes 
beneath several unbroken layers of stalagmite, are found flint 
chips, arrow and spear heads, hatchets, knives, bones of 
various animals, frequently of extinct species, which bear in 
many cases the marks of man, as when long bones are found 
split open, evidently to procure the marrow they contained, 
or worked into various implements for peaceful or warlike 
purposes. Shells of many kinds, fresh water and marine, 
of both extinct and living species, often pierced by holes, that 
they might be strung for collars or other ornaments. Among 
the bones found, of animals now extinct, we may mention the 
cave bear, (wrsus spelous,) cave lion, (felis spelea,) cave hyena, 
(hyena spelea) rhinoceros, (tichorinus,) and mammoth, (or 
elephas primogenius.) In connection with them, besides the 
remains of human industry already mentioned, portions of 
the human skeleton have been found in several caverns, as at 
Engis, eight miles southwest of Liege, on the left bank of the 
Meuse ; at Engihoul, on the opposite side of the same river; at 
Neanderthal, near Diisseldorf, in the valley of the Diissel, 
(memoir by Professor Schaffhausen ;) at Aurignac, foot of the 
Pyrenees, by Lartet; at “Trou du Frontal,” “Trou de 
Rosette,” and elsewhere, by M. Dupont and others. These, 
as well as the flint and bone implements, occur in connection 
with the remains of the above-mentioned extinct animals 
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under such circumstances as to warrant us in giving them the 
same age. In some of the sepulchral caverns these objects 
have evidently been mixed, so as to destroy the signs on 
which reliance could be placed for determining their relative 
age. But in others, occupied as dwellings, the case seems to be 
different. Besides the relics of man already noticed, various 
drawings on horn, ivory, etc.; have been discovered, as of 
reindeer, oxen, horses, boars, bears, fish, etc., all quite rude. 
The figure, on the contrary, of a reindeer, found by M. 
Vibraye in Augerie, (Commune de Tayac,) which is copied by 
Gervais in his great work, is very good. 

Sut the most singular example is that of a piece of ivory 
found at Madeline in one of these deposits, in the presence of 
MM. Lartet, Falconer, and de Verneuil, on which was neatly 
engraved a mammoth’s head clothed with very long hair, 
which is now known to have been characteristic of the ele- 
phant of the glacial period, since specimens of these animals 
have been found in frozen gravel in Siberia in a perfectly 
preserved state, having long hair, suitable to a cold climate. 
M. Vibraye has found a similar specimen at Augerie, except 
that the drawing was on horn instead of ivory. Until quite 
recently, it was the universal custom among geologists to 
place the mammoth in a period anterior to man. But the 
evidence of the cave deposits, a mere outline of which has 
been given, shows beyond dispute that man and the mammoth 
were contemporaneous, This being true, two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves: either the mammoth did not have so high an 
antiquity as was formerly supposed, or the period of man 
must be carried further back than has been the custom. 
Persons have not been wanting, and are not wanting now, 
who have accepted the latter. 

4. Deltas. The most remarkable which have been even 
cursorily examined are those of the Nile, Ganges, and Missis- 
sippi. They are formed in such manner as to inspire the hope 
they may be made the means of constructing a time scale. 
Given their extent and present rate of growth, it has been. 
thought an easy task to determine their age. By such a 
method Sir Charles Lyell makes the delta of the Mississippi 
one hundred thousand years old. 

Estimated in the same way, the delta of the Nile would be 

Fourry Series, Vou. XXI.—7 
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still older. The same author considers the alluvial deposits 
on either side of these rivers above the deltas more ancient 
still. In the delta of the Mississippi, near the city of New 
Orleans, Dr. Bennett Dowler says some workmen, in digging 
for the foundation of a gas-work, found, sixteen feet below the 
surface, some charcoal and ashes, and what proved to be the 
skeleton of an Indian. Above the skeleton the remains of no 
less than four successive cypress forests were discovered, which 
had been extinguished in the progress of time. Dr. Dowler 
estimated the skeleton had been in situ fifty thousand years. 

Theu again, at the foot of a steep embankment of “loess ” 
or alluvium, near Natchez, not many years since, certain 
bones of the mastodon, and of a species of horse and ox, were 
picked up, and among them some human bones, supposed to 
have come from the same formation, and to have been of the 
same age as the mastodon, which was traced to a point up the 
side of the embankment, about thirty feet below the surface. 
The formation supposed to have yielded the human bones 
some geologists believe to be older than the delta proper ; and 
if so, the bones must have been from one hundred thousand 
years old to an indefinite period. In the valley and delta of 
the Nile some highly interesting researches have been made 
by a Mr. Horner, in behalf of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain, and by a learned Oriental, Hekekyan Bey, the latter, 
singularly enough, at the expense of the Viceroy of Egypt. 
No less than fifty-one pits and borings were made on a line 
from East to West, eight miles above the delta, where the 
valley or flat is sixteen miles wide between the Arabian and 
Lybian hills. Another line of twenty-seven pits and borings 
was made still higher up, about the level of Memphis, where 
the valley is five miles wide. Invariably they passed through 
the ordinary Nile mud unstratified, according to the above- 
mentioned observers. But Captain Newbold, on the contrary, 
found alternating layers of sand and mud some distance, even, 
from the adjacent deserts. 

All the remains of organic bodies belonged, without excep- 
tion, to living species. The shells were all fresh water. 

M. Girard, taking the basis of certain observations made 
between Assouan and Cairo, believes the Nile mud to have 
been .deposited at the rate of about five inches in a century. 
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It is proper to remark that Mr. Horner did not place any reli- 
ance on this estimate. In the excavations, which were carried 
down in some places to the depth of twenty-four feet, jars, 
vases, pots, human figures in clay, etc., were found. Still 
lower down, every-where, to the depth of sixty feet or more, 
to which the borings reached, pieces of pottery and bricks 
were obtained. These facts, with the assumed rate of deposit, 
would place the lowest brick about thirteen to fifteen thousand 
years back of 1868. Or, if we take another boring of seventy- 
two feet, at the bottom of which burnt bricks were found, 
and proceed at the rate M. Ro-.ere assigns, their age would be 
about thirty thousand years. 

5. Liwer Terraces, etc. Stretching along the sides of many 
river valleys, both in this country and Europe, are certain 
deposits of sand, clay, and gravel, sometimes more than one 
hundred, seldom less than forty feet above the level of existing 
streams. These terraces have been long known to contain 
remains of extinct mammals, and various fresh water shells, 
mostly of species now living. But it is only in comparatively 
recent times they have yielded relics of man. In the gravels 
of the Ouse and Waveney in England, of the Seine in France, 
but more particularly the Somme in Picardy, have flint 
chips, arrow heads, hatchets, etc., been discovered in the same 
layers with bones of the mammoth and other extinct animals. 
To the latter valley we would more particularly call attention. 
It is excavated in the chalk-like limestone which abounds 
in that part of France, especially in the Jura. On the slopes 
of the valley, resting on the chalk, are, first and deepest, 
alternating layers of gravel, marl, and sand, altogether about 
twelve feet thick, containing fresh water and occasionally 
marine shells, bones of the elephant and rhinoceros, with flint 
implements. 

Next above this a sandy, buff-colored loam, with doubtful 
traces of stratification, about fifteen feet in thickness, containing 
similar remains. Above this, brown, unstratified clay, with 
angular flints and angular pieces of chalk covering the slopes 
of the hills, and varying in thickness from three to five feet. 
Last of all, a layer of peat, near the level of the existing 
stream, in many places thirty feet in depth. This, unlike the 
other layers, only occupies the bottom of the valley. It 
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includes remains of various animals, such as the beaver and 
arctic bear, flint implements in abundance, and portions of the 
human skeleton. 

M. Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, Mr. Evans, Mr. Prest- 
wich, Dr. Falconer, Sir Charles Lyell, and others in England, 
and MM. Lartet, Ravin, Rigollot, and others in France, 
have pursued their examinations of the gravels and peats of 
this valley and others, until what was once disputed is now 
generally admitted, namely, human remains are met with 
deep in the gravels, as well as the overlying peats, under such 
circumstances as to show, first, a probable high antiquity ; 
second, that man and the mammoth were contemporaneous, at 
least in Europe. 

For more than a quarter of a century has M. Boucher de 
Perthes been examining the peats and gravels of the Somme 
for remains of man and extinct mammals. But it was not un- 
til quite recently that he succeeded in attracting the attention 
of scientific men. In the last few years, however, no single 
locality, perhaps, has filled a larger place in the eyes of 
geologists. The flint implements and skeletons were discov- 
ered at various depths in the peats and gravels, almost down 
to the underlying chalk. 

3esides these, Mr. H. T. Gosse, of Geneva, found at La 
Motte, in the left bank of the Seine, near Paris, flint imple- 
ments twenty feet below the surface in the “ gray diluvium.” 
M. P. Delacourt, at Preoy, in the valley of the Oise, found 
implements in its gravel beds, and also M. Lartet, at Clichy. 
In England they have been obtained in the gravels of the 
Ouse, near Bedford, by Mr. Wyat; at Hoxne, in Suffolk, by 
Mr. John Frere, beneath twelve feet of brick clay, and 
at Icklingham, in the valley of the Lark; as well as in many 
other places. The only question of much importance here 
relates to the age of the deposits. From certain observations 
made on the peat, M. Boucher de Perthes, and other geolo- 
gists, concluded it is formed at the rate of one or two inches 
in a century. This being true, it would require, to lay down 
thirty feet in thickness of peat, at least twenty thousand 
years. The gravels were supposed to have been laid very 
slowly, and are, of course, older than the peats. The lowest 
remains they have yielded may therefore be reckoned at, say 
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fifty thousand to one hundred thousand years of age. Then 
quite similar peat formations occur in the depressions in the 
boulder drift in Denmark, where pine trunks several feet in 
thickness are entombed, and of a species (pinus sylvestris, not 
found in Denmark for centuries past. Beneath one of these 
pine trunks, deeply buried in the peat, Steenstrup, a Swedish 
archeologist, took out with his own hands one of the in- 
evitable stone hatchets. 

6. Lastly, at the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Chicago, in August last, 
this whole subject of the antiquity of man was discussed, but 
every thing said paled away before the case presented by the 
State Geologist of California, who exhibited a skull from 
Calaveras County, in that State, from one hundred and thirty 
feet below the surface. It was covered by seven or eight 
layers each, alternating, of gravel and volcanic ash. But, 
most remarkable of all, there is now in the museum of the 
Boston Society of Natural History a portion of a skull the 
label on which bears the following: “ Fossil human skull from 
a shaft in Table Mountain, California; found one hundred and 
eighty feet below the surface, in gold drift, among rolled 
stones, and near mastodon debris. Overlying strata of 
basaltic .compactness and hardness. Found July, 1857. 
From ©. F. Winslow, M. D., September 10, 1857.” * 

The age of these specimens, if they are genuine, has not 
been determined, thus leaving the enthusiastic believer in a 
high antiquity for man to go as far back into past duration as 
his imagination may carry him. 

Such is a summary of the most striking facts which have 
recently come to light bearing on the antiquity of man. In 
making this statement we have not overlooked the fossil man 
of Denise, nor the relics found at Santos, in South America, 
as described by Dr. Meigs, (Zrans. Am. Phil. Soc., 1828,) 
nor the human bones found by Count Portales in the Florida 
coral reefs, as well as other instances. None of them, we are 
prepared to say, are more favorable to the antiquity of man 
than the cases already cited. - 

Let us now turn, and, in the order in which they have been 
given, examine them in the presence of collateral facts, that we 

* Am. Nat., Oct. 1868, p. 446. Note. 
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may, if possible, determine alike their scientific and their 
logical value. 

I. Evidence from Swiss lake dwellings and other similar 
sources. 

That a people once had their habitations on the lakes of 
Central Europe there can be no question. It is also certain, 
that written history gives us but little, if any, information re- 
garding them. Early historical material relating to Central 
Europe, scanty as it is, goes no further back than when the 
Romans began their inroads among the Iberians, Helvetians, 
and Gauls, or to the time of Julius Cesar, two thousand years 
ago. We thus have, according to the ordinary count, a 
period of four thousand years in which the lake dwellers 
could build their huts, have their day, and perish. People 
more numerous, with dwellings more substantial, have been 
utterly destroyed within a much briefer period. Zhzs country, 
only a few years ago, was in the sole possession of a numerous 
and powerful people, of the stone age, too, of whom only the 
traces remain to-day, except in the fastnesses of the wild 
West. What has happened to so many other peoples may 
have happened to the palafites men. Why not? 

The thickness of the deposits on the site of the “ palafites,” 
from beneath which relics have been taken, has been thought 
in some cases to indicate a high antiquity. They seldom ex- 
ceed six or seven feet. An old fisherman told M. Desor that 
when a child he used to amuse himself by poking at the old 
vessels of pottery, of which “ great heaps” were then exposed 
at certain of the “'Tenevrieres,” where, nevertheless, they are 
now obliged, it seems, to dredge for them. There are many 
facts which show that such deposits of mud as in most cases 
cover the palafites may take place with comparative rapidity. 
Three miles off the city of Cleveland a British vessel was sunk in 
sixty feet water, which is below the line of erosive action from 
the waves, which cannot be said in behalf of the palafite de- 
posits. This happened during the war of 1812, in a naval fight, 
and the report being circulated that the vessel had carried down 
considerable treasure, it was visited recently by some divers, 
and found covered up in a layer of clay twelve feet in thickness, 
all of which has been deposited in less than sixty years. 

In many even of the stone stations the piles stand not only 
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some distance above the bottom, but in a few cases, if we read 
aright, bear the marks of the implement by means of which 
they were prepared. Now we know wood covered up in 
water, more especially in mud, will be preserved a very long 
time. But that the piles could have endured six thousand 
years, subject to the action of waves and light, and yet retain 
the marks of the ax, lacks the confirmation of, if it is not con- 
trary to, all experience. But beyond this, at certain of the 
 palafites,” as'at Tene, Gallic coins of bronze, one of them a 
Tiberius the other a Claudius, have been obtained, which re- 
semble exactly certain coins now met with quite frequently in 
France and Switzerland. Others from Tiefnan, near Berne, 
bear the effigies of Diana and Apollo. Coins of silver and 
gold have also been discovered, all of them Roman. Besides 
these, Roman vases, and tiles of terra sigillarca, have been found 
at several stations, all of which shows that they were inhabited 
during the Roman period, however completely written history 
imay have ignored them. M. Keller says, that on the river 
Limnat, near Zurich, several huts were constructed on piles 
and inhabited by fishermen so late as the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They have been by no means uncom- 
mon in the past. Herodotus describes the Peonians of Lake 
Prasias, in Thrace, as dwelling on pile buildings. A like fact 
is mentioned by Hippocrates. Mr. Layard notices certain 
representations of such dwellings among the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and also the singular island habitations of the Afaij 
Arabs on the marshes of the Euphrates. When the Spaniards 
first entered the lagoon of Maracaybo, on the Caribbean, they 
were astonished to see the people with their dwellings on 
piles, and gave the land the name it bears to this day in com- 
memoration of the fact—Venezuela. The Papuans of New 
Guinea, the negroes on Lake Tchad, according to Dr. 
Baikie, the Malays and Chinese established at Bankok, and 
on the coasts of Borneo, and the fishermen on the Bosphorus, 
not to mention other examples, live in the same manner 
to-day. 

The “ palafite” men cultivated not only the same species, 
but the same variety of barley, as was cultivated in ancient 
Italy, and is figured, according to Pekring, on the Egyptian 
monuments, and found with Egyptian mummies. The same 
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kind of flax was cultivated alike by the ancient Egyptians and 
the Lacustrine people of Central Europe. 

So far, then, as the “ palafites ” are concerned, there seems 
to be no valid reason for extending the time beyond six thou- 
sand years. We may add that, ethnologically, Gervais, a 
most competent judge, assimilates the Lake-dwellers with 
the Fins and Laplanders who to-day inhabit the north of 
Europe, and who have with them now the reindeer, which 
was employed by the “prehistoric men” of Central and 
Southern Europe, where at present, in common with the race 
of men it served, it is extinct. 

2. “ Kitchen Refuse Heaps.” One of the circumstances 
supposed to favor their high antiquity is, that they are often 
found some distance from the shore, occasionally several miles. 
But in the older shell heaps this should excite no surprise, 
since no fact is better established than that the whole north- 
west coast of Europe and the British Isles are undergoing 
slow elevation from the sea. Within the last two thousand 
years the whole of Scotland has been raised not less than 
twenty feet, and in some places more than thirty. 

The ancient beach line is as easily traced for miles twenty 
or thirty feet above high tide as the present one. In the 
gravels near the mouth of the Clyde no less than eighteen 
canoes have been recovered from a level fully twenty-two feet 
above high-water mark. One was on end,’as if sunk and 
partly buried in a storm. One contained a fine polished stone 
hatchet, and one a piece of cork, which latter could only have 
come from South Europe. (Geckie.) 

In the Carse of Gowrie, which borders on the north side of 
the Tay, various works of art have been exhumed, such as 
iron boat-hooks and several iron anchors, from a height above 
the sea of between twenty and thirty feet. A piece of Roman 
pottery has been found in the same beach at Leith. A rude 
ornament of Cannel coal has been discovered in the parish of 
Dundonald, lying fifty feet above the sea level, among shells. 

Along the Scottish shores, it is well known, the old Roman 
harbors in some cases are several miles inland. At an eleva- 
tion of more than two hundred feet, on the coasts of Norway 
and Sweden, raised beaches are found containing shells of 
recent species. Count Albert de la Marmora, in his Geology 
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of Sardinia, describes an ancient beach, containing shells and 
pottery, three hundred feet above the sea. The island of 
Crete, or Candia, one hundred and thirty-five miles in length, 
has been raised at the west end twenty-five feet, so that the 
ancient ports are high and dry, while the east end has sunk, so 
that the ruins of old towns are under water. 

The remarkable case of the old temple of Jupiter Serapis at 
Pozzuoli is well known. The changes in level of the west 
coast of South America within the past two hundred years 
will be remembered. On the island of San Lorenzo, near this 
coast, Mr. Charles Darwin found pieces of cotton thread, 
plaited rushes, and the head of a stalk of corn, imbedded with 
shells, in a raised beach eighty-five feet above the sea. The 
island of Santa Maria, in the same vicinity, was raised in 
1837 eight to ten feet in a few hours. In 1819 Fort Sindree, 
and a considerable tract of country about it, near the mouth of 
the Indus, was suddenly sunk down, so that only the tops of 
the houses projected above the waters of the lake which formed 
on its site. The same spot, by 1845, was converted into a salt 
marsh. In Cashmere, where earthquakes are frequent, shells 
of species now inhabiting the lakes of the country, and with 
them pieces of pottery, are found in some cases fiftv feet below 
the surface. In this same region a beautiful Hindoo temple 
has lately been discovered and exposed to view, which for 
several centuries has been covered up in lacustrine silt. 

The recent fearful elevations and depressions of the Pacific 
coast of South America will testify how speedily both the level 
and the immediate surface of parts of the earth’s crust may be 
changed by volcanic agency. If, then, we should find a few 
“kitchen middens” even several miles inland, it would be far 
from proving of necessity a high antiquity for man. 

Another supposed proof of their great age depends on the 
character of the shells in the heaps. These consist entirely of 
living species. The common oyster is among them, not ex- 
cepting even the heaps on the shores of the Baltic, in whose 
waters, however, the oyster is not now found. The water of 
that sea (as in the case of most inland seas) has become brack- 
ish. The oyster can only flourish in fresh sea water. The 
remains of other mollusks are found in the Baltic heaps, as of 
the mussel, cockle, and periwinkle, and also in its water; but 
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the specimens now living in the sea, though of the same spe- 
cies, are much smaller than the remains in the heaps would 
indicate. To produce that change in the water of the sea 
which would result in driving out the oyster, and in dimin- 
ishing in size the cockle and mussel, it is supposed would 
consume a long period of time; but the gradual elevation of 
the land, and with it the change in relative level of the Baltic 
and the ocean, will enable us to explain such a change as is con- 
templated without necessitating along period. Within the past 
few weeks, indeed, it is reported, certain remarkable changes 
in the level of this sea have occurred. One evening recently its 
waters began to subside, and by ten o’clock had sunk down one 
foot, and so continued until two o’clock the following afternoon, 
when the greatest depression was reached, of three feet and 
two inches. From this time the water began to rise rapidly, 
and during the succeeding night reached a foot above the or- 
dinary level. Most of the steamers plying between Cronstadt 
and St. Petersburg are said to have been aground during the 
period of depression. In view of all the facts pertinent to a 
judgment on this case there is nothing which may not have 
transpired in far less time than six thousand years. 

3. Deltas. The only delta which has been submitted to 
any thing like a careful examination is that of the Mississippi. 
This has been thoroughly explored by Messrs. Humphreys and 
Abbott, of the Government Survey. Without attempting to 
state all the facts accumulated, it may be remarked they find 
the delta, from apex to base, to be two hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and that at present, it advances into the Gulf 
at the mean annual rate of two hundred and sixty-two feet. 
In this manner it would require at most about four thousand 
four hundred years for its formation. Readers will not fail to 
notice the difference between this result, and those of Drs. 
Dowler and Riddell, and Sir Charles Lyell, namely, about 
ninety-four thousand years. But certain facts render it uncer- 
tain if even so much time as four thousand and four hundred 
years has been consumed. 

1) The apex of the delta would form more rapidly, all cir- 
cumstances being equal, than the base, or more rapidly than 
two hundred and sixty-two feet perannum. 2) Singular eleva- 
tions of the bottom of the gulf near the delta, and perhaps the 
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delta itself, known as “mud lumps,” occur with frequency, by 
means of which acres in extent are in some cases raised, often 
above the surface of the water, and from the “lump ” inflammable 
gas escapes, and occasionally salt springs break out. After the 
escape of the gas the “lump” partially subsides, but in some 
instances remains near the level of the surface of the water. 

These elevations have sometimes appeared in a few days, or 
even a few hours’ time. How much they may have aided in 
the elevation of the delta from the waters of the gulf we can 
only conjecture, but it is safe to say they must have had no in- 
considerable share. The Northeast Lighthouse at one of the 
mouths of the river is to-day one quarter of a mile farther 
from the bar than it was four or five years ago. An island has 
formed in the Northeast Pass, three quarters of a mile in 
length, within the memory of man; nevertheless, trees are now 
growing near its edge, though it is marshy in its interior. It 
is constantly and rapidly increasing at this time. The alluvium, 
along the banks of the river, above the delta, has been described 
as of great depth. But recent borings show a depth of only 
twenty-five feet near Cairo, thirty-five feet in the Yazoo swamp 
and down to Baton Rouge, at New Orleans, about forty feet 
below the level of the gulf, and in the Atchafalaya basin, not 
more than thirty feet in thickness. Such are a few of the re- 
cent facts relating to the delta and alluvium of the Mississippi. 
They are very far from requiring of necessity even six thousand 
years in which for the delta to form. 

In relation to the delta and valley of the Nile, no one is en- 
titled to speak until it has been more carefully explored. 
There is no reason, meanwhile, to suppose its evidence any 
better than that of the Mississippi. At any rate, until we have 
more definite information it must be held sub judice, with a 
strong presumption against it. 

4. Cave Deposits. The main interest attaching to these 
arises from the fact that they appear to show conclusively the 
contemporaneity of man and certain extinct animals, as the 
mammoth and tichorine rhinoceros. The evidence for the an- 
tiquity of these deposits depends partly or the character of their 
organic remains, and partly on their geological character and 
relations in other respects. But the geological evidence which 
applies here is identical with that of similar cases out of the 
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caverns, In view of this fact we will adjourn its discussion 
until the next paragraph. There are, however, some special 
facts which should be mentioned before passing. They are 
generally held to be more ancient than the “ palafites,” though 
some are believed to belong to the palafite period, as the cav- 
erns Roca Blanca, Ganges, Laroque, etc., in France. 

In the cavern de Pondres, much relied on to show a high 
antiquity for man, especially by Emilien Dumas, further ex- 
aminations have revealed a polished stone hatchet and the 
tooth of a sheep. The hatchet belongs to the neolithic period, 
(close of the stone age,) which would bring the contents of 
the cavern down to a point in time this side of most of the 
palafites of the stone age. As regards the tooth of a sheep, 
it may be remarked that Rutemeyer and His did not find re- 
mains of this animal among the bones taken from the palafites, 
at least of the stone age, because, as it was decided, the sheep 
came in after the palafite period. The inference is easy to be 
seen. 

The remains of the cock have not been found in the stone 
palafites, since, as in the case of the sheep, the domestic fowl ap- 
peared at a later date. But they have been found in some of 
the caverns, as the cavern de Duret. Many of the relics found 
in the caverns, once believed to belong to extinct animals, have 
more recently been ascertained or. suspected to be otherwise, 
for example: The cave lion (felis speleus) cannot be clearly 
distinguished from the common lion (felis leo). The cave 
hyena (hyena spelea) cannot be distinguished by specific 
marks from hyena crocuta, intermedia, or vulgaris. The felis 
antiqua is probably the same as the panther (felis parda). 
It is by no means clear that the Azppopotamus major is 
different from that of the Nile and Senegal. But many of the 
remains belong certainly to extinct species; as the cave bear, 
(ursus speleus,) taraudnus martialis, (a kind of deer,) Irish 
elk, (megaceros Hibernicus,) rhinoceros tichorinus, etc.* 

Many of the relics belong to animals extinct in Southern 
Europe, but living in adjacent parts. For example, the bones 
of the marmot, the hamster, of several spermophiles, the bison, 
the reindeer, etc., are found in the caves. But the marmot is 
known to live now, in Europe, only in Savoy, the hamster near 

* Gervais, p. 70, et seg. 
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Strasbourg, the spermophiles in Poland, the bison in the forests 
of Lithuania, and the reindeer in North Europe. Aside from 
what the cave deposits present in common with the outer qua- 
ternary deposits, there seems to be no fact which demands a 
longer period of time than six thousand years. Let us then 
turn, in the next place, to the 

5. Terraces, peat-beds, and gravels of the Somme and else- 
where. Here the question is not whether remains of man 
have been discovered buried in peats and gravels, in connec- 
tion with the remains of extinct animals, but as to the time in 
which such changes as are exhibited could occur, and as to 
agencies and attending circumstances. 

It is the vexed question among geologists to-day, and will 
be for years to come, as to the rapidity with which the super- 
ficial changes in the earth’s crust have been wrought, especially 
during the upper tertiary and quaternary periods. More than 
thirty years ago, Sir Charles Lyell set forth what has been called 
the “ Uniformitarian Theory.” It not only declares that all 
the changes which the earth’s crust has undergone in the past 
were produced by the same agencies as produce similar changes 
now, but that, on a moderate average, they occurred at the 
same rate as at present. By this rule, if you can ascertain how 
rapidly a given change happens now, you have, to say the least, 
an approximate measure by which to construe, as to past dura- 
tion, the record of the rocks. This being by many accepted, 
geologists have very naturally been endeavoring to construct 
time scales, but thus far on an insufficient basis. 

There are facts which point to a fundamental modification 
of the rule. It is, that as we approach the period of man, 
geological changes, on an average, take place with a rapidity 
which finds its maximum in the lowest sedimentary rocks, and 
its minimum in the historic period. The age of man is the 
most tranquil of all. Our beds of peat, sand, clay, and gravel 
are laid down now in much the same manner; our earthquakes 
and continental elevations, it is true, are accomplished by the 
same agencies; but the rate of action is, of necessity, by no 
means the same as formerly. 

We are only now beginning to witness at least a more 
general, if only a partial, acceptance of the contrary view, 
which admits of sudden changes in the rapidity with which 
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the same agency operates in various periods in geological 
history. 

The opinion seems to be growing, that a much more ex- 
tended study of the superficial formations is necessary before 
definite chronological scales can be constructed on a geological 
basis, if indeed they ever can be. 

Out of many facts which may be cited to show the newer 
formations to have been laid down with more rapidity than it 
has been customary to assume, we present the following: 

1. During the progress of the Chicago tunnel the writer of 
the present article was appointed a committee from the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences to watch for any facts of scientific 
interest which might come to light. The horizontal shaft of 
the tunnel passed, in its whole extent of two miles, through a 
fine, compact, drift clay. In the midst of the clay, at intervals, 
masses of clean gravel were found. These were frequently of 
large size, and quite irregular in form and disposition, and 
often had a perpendicular height of two feet or more. The 
question arose as to how such isolated masses of gravel could 
oceur in the midst of fine clay without mingling? The only 
probable way in which it could occur was by the masses in a 
frozen state being dropped from floating icebergs on the bot- 
tom of the glacial sea, and covered up in the clay before melt- 
ing could take place. Many of the masses were elongated, and 
stood in a perpendicular position, several feet in height. Either 
the melting must have been unnaturally slow, or they must 
have been very suddenly covered up—in a few hours or days 
at most. If not the latter, then they must have melted down, 
and the gravel and clay mingled, as they are not. That there 
was a current in the waters of this lake there can be no doubt ; 
but unless the masses of gravel were suddenly overwhelmed, 
why were they not thrown over into a horizontal posture, where 
the current would tend to place them? The facts connected 
with the “gravel pockets” seemed to indicate that clay had 
been laid down with a rapidity seldom suspected. 

2. With this fact in his mind our colleague, Professor An- 
drews, while in Europe recently visited the valley of the 
Somme, and while there discovered certain corresponding 
facts in relation to its peats and gravels. 

In the latter he found evidence that instead of masses of 
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frozen gravel, blocks of ice, several feet perhaps in thickness, 
had been incarcerated so suddenly as to give no time for melt- 
ing until afterward. Moreover the gravel, though of chalk, 
was seldom waterworn, while in many cases the broken edges 
were sharp, as if fractured yesterday. Both of these facts, if 
duly considered, will necessitate the conclusion, that the gravels 
of the Somme must have been laid down with extreme rapid- 
ity. It is incredible that masses of ice several feet in thick- 
ness should have been covered up, subsequently to melt, if the 
gravel had been deposited so slowly as M. Boucher de Perthes 
and others have supposed. It would have required several 
hundred years, to say the least, to form a stratum equal in 
thickness to the imbedded ice-blocks. The angular pieces of 
chalk which compose so largely the gravels of the Somme, and 
the singular foldings or contortions of the layers of gravel, to- 
gether with other facts, point to agencies at work in the past 
unlike in degree, perhaps in kind, to any known in the same lo- 
cality at present. 

In relation to the peat, which was said to form at the rate of 
‘one or two inches in a century, the same gentleman found in it 
stumps of considerable height standing erect, so that the upper 
end must have been exposed before it could finally be covered 
several hundred years. It is contrary to all experience for 
even the least perishable of woods to last so long, unless deeply 
covered up in water or mud. 

Singularly enough, Sir’ Charles Lyell, almost on the very 
page in which he approvingly mentions the extreme results of 
M. Boucher de Perthes and others, relates that near the bottom 
of peat thirty feet in thickness the upright stalks of the alder 
and hazel, of considerable altitude, are found, and their roots 
still in the original soil in which they grew. If the alder 
stalks had been only two inches high they would require at 
least one hundred years in which to be covered up; but as it 
was they must have stood several hundred. It is needless tu 
say such a view is totally contradictory to the commonest 
experience. 

As to the human remains found in the peats and gravels of 
the Somme, they present in the main the same characters as 
those of the Fins and Laplanders of North Europe of the 
present day. The jaw found at Moulin Quignon, over which 
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so much has been said on account of its obliquity, Gervais and 
Brinckman, highly competent ethnologists and anatomists, 
pronounce to have no unusual characteristic not met with 
among living men to-day. 

From the cave de Bethenas (Isere) a case of similar kind 
was produced, with the difference that most of the cranium 
was found, and in connection withit a polished stone hatchet, 
under such circumstances as to induce the belief they were of 
the same age. Besides this M. Julien found a jaw still more 
oblique in the grotte d’Aldene in the department of Aude, 
(France.) There was no reason to demand for this last case a 
higher antiquity than for the crania found, for example, at 
Mialet, Baillargues, etc., in which latter caverns the shape of 
the skulls was good, judged even by a modern standard. 
What may be said of the deposits owt of the caverns may be 
said of those zm them. So far as appears in the light of recent 
facts, all such as have been found to contain human remains 
may be easily accounted for in six thousand years.* 

3. In relation to the gravel cones at Villeneuve, Switzerland, 
near the mouth of the Tiniere, examined by M. Morlot, Pro- 
fessor Andrews, after a careful investigation, ascertained that 


* In the “ American Journal of Sciences and Arts” for November of the present 
year will be found an article, accompanied by a map and sections, on the Amiens 
gravel of the Valley of the Somme, by ALFRED TyLor, Esq., F.R.S. 

The observations referred to were more extended and careful, perhaps, than any 
ever before made in that valley. The sections of the gravel, upon which the paper 
is mainly based, were extremely accurate and elaborate, and very numerous, and 
were furnished Mr. Tylor by M. Guillom, chief engineer of the railway at Amiens, 
They furnish an exact picture of the surface of the chalk of the valley prior to 
the deposition of the valley-gravel and “loéss.” It is impossible within the 
limits of a note to give all the results, much less the facts, of this able investiga- 
tion. To use the language of the author, ‘the conclusions that I arrive at are 
extremely dissimilar to those of Mr. Prestwich and Sir C. Lyell.” They may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. The surface of the chalk in the Valley of the Somme assumed its present 
shape previous to the deposition of any of the gravel or ‘“loéss,” now found there. 
2. The gravels do not occupy two distinct levels, separated by an intervening 
escarpment of chalk, parallel to the river. 3. The gravels were transported by 
immense river-floods, which, as the facts show, filled the valley at least eighty 
feet above the level of the existing stream. 4. That these valley formations indi- 
cate a “pluvial” as clearly as the northern drift a glacial period. This “ pluvial” 
period was characterized by immense rain-falls, and may be recorded as immedi- 
ately preceding the historical period at the farthest. 

(Who knows but wethave here fallen on the traces of Noah's flood? ) 
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Morlot had left one highly important element out of his calcu- 
lation. Professor Andrews was not able to get back into the 
past more than about four thousand years, instead of seven 
thousand to ten thousand, as Morlot had done. 

6. Professor Whitney’s skull. This, if admitted to be a 
true case, 4s one of the most remarkable on record so far as 
depth beneath the surface is concerned. But it will be remeim- 
bered the overlying strata were composed of alternating layers 
of volcanic ash and gravel. There is every reasun for suppos- 
ing both may have been laid down with great rapidity, espe- 
cially the ash, the whole thickness of which, in a period of 
volcanic activity, might have been thrown out in a few years at 
most. The region is well known to have been the theater of 
great volcanic disturbance. The same may be said, even more 
emphatically, of the skull in the Boston Society Museum, if it 
is a true find. The overlying mass is said to be basaltic in 
character. How speedily a mass of basalt, even one hundred 
and eighty feet in depth, may have been ejected, let any one 
answer for himself who has studied the history of volcanic 
eruptions, and remembers, among other examples, Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. But we are not even called on seriously 
to discuss this latter case until we have more substantial proof 
of its genuineness. As to Professor Whitney’s skull, the re- 
marks of Professor Blake when it was exhibited, but more 
particularly those of Professor Silliman, of New Haven, who 
has personally explored the region where the skull was found, 
were calculated to throw discredit on it. But beyond this, the 
writer of this article has evidence from a seemingly trust- 
worthy source which points to the whole matter as a hoax, of 
which Professor Whitney is the victim. 

Such are the principal special cases bearing on the antiquity 
of man which have recently come to light. Here we might 
terminate our survey; but as the decision turns on the rapidity 
with which geological changes have occurred, we next offer 
some facts which tend to throw further light on this genera! 
question. 

In 1837 and 1840 six fossil trees weré found in the coal 
fields of Lancashire, England, where they are divided by the 
cut of the Bolton railway. They were all vertical to the strata, 
and their roots imbedded in a soft argillaceous shale. One tree 
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was fifteen and a half feet in diameter at the base, seven and a 
half feet at the top, and eleven feet high. In 1838 four upright 
sigillarie were found piercing the coal measures near Capel 
Ceelbron, in Wales, One was thirteen and a half feet high, 
and terminated in a layer of coal. In the Newcastle colliery 
not less than thirty sigillarie were found on a space fifty yards 
square. Some were four or five feet in diameter, and the roots 
of one was imbedded naturally in shale. For some distance it 
maintained a position vertical to the strata, and then was sud- 
denly bent at right angles and flattened out in a horizontal 
position parallel to the strata. In a remarkable case at Wol- 
verhampton, England, seventy-three trees were found on a 
quarter of an acre imbedded in the shales and sandstones of 
the coal measures: Most of the trunks were prostrate, and 
though several feet in diameter, were flattened to less than 
two inches in thickness. Some, however, stood upright, and 
in most cases the roots were attached, and formed part of a 
bed of coal which rested on a thin layer of clay. Below this 
another forest, on a seam of coal two feet thick, and then five 
teet lower, another forest. M. Alex. Brogniart gives an ac- 
count of the remains of certain bamboo-like trees (eguiseta) at 
St. Etienne, near Lyons, France, which stand upright in solid 
sandstone, and are many feet in height. 

At a place called “ South Joggins,” near the Bay of Fundy, 
in Nova Scotia, a vast formation, four thousand five hundred 
and fifteen feet in thickness, of alternating layers of shales, 
sandstones, and coal seams, is found. Sir W. E. Logan dis- 
covered trees there at no less than seventeen different levels ; 
soure stood with a vertical height of twenty-five feet, piercing 
the layers of shale and sandstone, but never passed through 
coal seams. In a thickness of one thousand four hundred feet 
evidence of root-bearing soils was found at sixty-eight different 
levels. 

At Craigleith quarry, near Edinburgh, Scotland, the trunk 
of a tree seventy feet long was found in a somewhat inclined 
position embedded in solid silicious sandstone. In the same 
vicinity, and in the same kind of stone, Hugh Miller found 
four trees standing in an inclined position, one of them sixty 
and another seventy feet in length. Finally, if we read Sir 
Charles Lyell aright, (from whose writings most of the facts for 
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this paragraph are taken,) in 1829, at Gosforth, near New- 
castle, a tree was discovered piercing through the strata of 
solid shales and sandstones to the altitude of seventy-two feet. 
To these very many other facts of like kind, and equally strik- 
ing, could be added. 

But enough has been given to show, what has usually been 
overlooked, that geological changes, even in the formation 
of the sedimentary rocks, have often taken place with startling 
rapidity. The imbedded trees to which we have referred had 
but little durability, many of them not more than the palms 
of to-day. To cover up such a tree to the depth of seventy- 
two feet, and yet leave the top as free from evidences of decay 
as the lower end, it is manifest but little time could be given 
—at most only a few years. 

What then, in brief, are the conclusions we seem permitted 
to draw in the light of recent facts? They are: 

1, That man and the mammoth in some parts of the globe 
were contemporaneous. 

2. That instead of carrying man back to the period in time 
formerly assigned to the mammoth and other great extinct 
pachyderms, we are required, rather, to bring the mammoth 
down to the period of man. 

3. While we feel by no means necessitated to stand up for 
the six thousand years of the accepted chronology, yet we are 
permitted to conclude that those deposits in which remains of 
man have been found, may in all fairness have been formed 
within that period. We may safely go beyond this, and say, 
the facts not only show such may have been, but in all proba- 
bility such was, the case. 

4. That the knowledge we have of the dynamical geology 
of the various superficial formations. from the pleistocene 
upward, is not such as to enable us to reach reliable conclu- 
sions as to past time. This is a work of the future. Much 
has been done. But it may become evident to any one who 
has even a moderate acquaintance with geology, that our 
knowledge of much that pertains to the, tertiary and qua 
ternary groups has only seen a respectable beginning. 

5. That geological changes have taken place with a rapidity 
in the past seldom, if ever, witnessed at the present. 

There is every reason to expect that this question of the 
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“ Antiquity of Man,” which has unfortunately been pressed 
into the service of unbelief, will share the fate of hundreds 
of others, which were once the occasions of conflict, but have 
only served to correct mutually the too hasty interpretations 
which men have endeavored to fasten alike on the “word” 
and “ works ” of God. 

It will only help to show that, however deeply science and 
religion may differ in aim, method, and results, yet when 
fairly construed they will never contradict, because correlates 


from the same Divine hand. 
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Art. VII.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM 
SPAIN. 
AN OPENING FOR PROTESTANTISM— 


PREPARATIONS FOR BUILDING PROTEST- | 
ENGLISH | 


ANT CHURCHES—EFFORTS OF 
AND AMERICAN Socreties.—One of the 
greatest among the many victories 
which the cause of religious toleration 


has of late gained in Europe is the over- | 


throw of religious fanaticism in Spain 
by the revolution of September, 1868. 
Spain, until the outbreak of the recent 
revolution, was by fart he most intoler- 
ant country in Europe. Even in Rome 
and the Papal States Protestants were 
not so severely dealt with as in Spain. 
The holding of Protestant meetings, the 


books, and even of unauthorized versions | 
of the Bible, subjected every Spaniard to | 
the heaviest punishment, and the history | 


of Matamoras and other martyrs of re- 
cent date is ample proof that the Spanish 
laws with regard to this subject did not 
remain a dead-letter. All this has now 
ceased. 


cally declared themselves in favor of re- 
ligious freedom, and wherever the people 


have made any public demonstration | 
with regard to the subject they have | 


approved the opinions of their leaders. 
From four cities—Madrid, Seville, Bar- 
celona, and Gerona—it is already re- 
ported that permission has been asked 
and granted to erect Protestant churches, 
and many others are expected soon to 
follow. All the liberal parties—the Lib- 
eral Union, the Progressistas, and the 


All the leaders of thie revolu- | 
tionary movement have very emphati- | 


| Democrats—have so emphatically de- 
|clared themselves in favor of establish- 
|ing religious toleration that the coming 
| Constituent Assembly may confidently 
be expected to throw the gates of the 
country wide open to peaceable citizens 
| of every religious creed. 

Protestantism is not an entire stranger 
to the Spanish people. 

The Spaniards who are familiar with 
the history of their country know that 
jin the sixteenth century the Reforma- 
| tion was as gladly welcomed by their 
|ancestors as in any of the other Euro- 
|pean countries. So rapid, indeed, was 
its progress that it would have required 
|but a short period of freedom to root 
itself in the country forever. Large 
numbers of Protestant Spanish books 
were printed at Antwerp at the expense 
of Spanish merchants, and imported into 
Spain. Alfonso Valdez, Secretary of 
|the Emperor Charles V.; Alfonso de 
Virves, who subsequently became Bishop 
jof the Canary Islands; Juan Valdez, 
|the Secretary of the Viceroy of Naples, 
professed reformatory sentiments soon 
after the public appearance of Luther. 
|In 1543 a translation of the New Testa- 
ment was published by Francisco Enzi- 
nas, better known under the name of 
Dryander; in 1569 a translation of the 
| whole Bible was published by Cassio- 
;doro de Reyna. Protestant congrega- 
tions were established in Seville, Vallo- 
dolid, and a number of other cities; but 
soon the further progress of the Refor- 
mation was arrested by the cruelties’ of 
|the Inquisition. The worst kings that 

have lived in Europe during the last 
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three hundred years worked together with | of Germany, belong to it. The Reformed 
the most bloodthirsty fanatics that have | State Church of Germany has been 


ever disgraced the name of Christianity 
to eradicate Protestantism. 
try of Europe were so many heretics 
burned as in Spain. Thus the Reforma- 
tion in 1570 was entirely suppressed. 
Only in a few foreign cities, as Antwerp, 
Geneva, and London, small colonies of | 
refugees kept up the history of Spanish 
Protestantism. In Spain itself, for more 
than two hundred years, no serious ef- 
forts could be made to re-establish the 
reformed faith. 

In the present century the liberal ad- 
ministrations which Spain enjoyed at 
intervals encouraged English and Amer- 
ican missionaries to circulate the Bible. 
The Bishops showed to all these at- 
tempts the most determined opposition ; 
and Queen Isabella did her best to bring 
back the worst days of the Inquisition. 
By means of reading the Bible a number 
of Spaniards had secretly embraced the 
principles of Protestantism, and became 
in turn active in the propagation of 
Bible truth. Against them the govern- 
ment proceeded with consummate cruel- 
ty, and years of imprisonment and exile 
awaited every one who was found to 
possess or to read the Bible or a Prot- 
estant book, or to take part in a Prot- 
estant meeting. Even foreign Protest- 
ant residents were not allowed the free 
exercise of their religion. Notwith- 
standing all this persecution there are 
to-day large numbers of secret Protest- 
ants in Spain. 


GERMANY. 
THE GENERAL LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


at Hanover.—On the first of July a) 


General Conference of delegates from all 
the Lutheran Churches of Germany was 
opened at Hanover. 


held, and is likely to organize a move- 
ment which must effect a radical trans- | 
formation in the Protestant State Church- | 
es of Germany. At present Germany 
has three different Protestant State | 
Jhurches, namely: 1. The Lutheran, 
2. The Reformed, 3. The United Evan- 
gelical. The latter consists of a union 
of Lutherans and Reformed, and was | 
established in 18i7 by a decree of the | 
King of Prussia. Nearly the whole 
Protestant population of 


Baden, and of a number of the North | 


German States, and, altogether, a large 


majority of the Protestant population | 


In no coun- | 


This is the first | 
meeting of the kind that has yet been | 


jalmost absorbed by it. Among the 
Lutheran Churches which opposed the 
|union of the two Churches are those of 
| Bavaria, (except in the Province of the 
| Palatinate, where the Union is intro- 
| duced,) Wurtemberg, Saxony, Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Mecklenburg. 
| In Prussia a small number of Lutherans, 
who protested against the Union, have 
established a Lutheran Free Church. 
Within the United Evangelical Church 
of Prussia, and other countries, there is 
a considerable Lutheran party which 
views the United Evangelical Church 
only as an outward confederation of two 
independent Protestant Churches, under 
the authority of one Protestant govern- 
ment, and which wishes to be regarded 
as a real Lutheran Church within the 
Union. When, in 1866, Hanover and 
Schleswig-Holstein were annexed to 
Prussia, it was feared by Lutherans 
of all parties that the Prussian govern- 
ment would make efforts to force this 
union upon the Lutheran Church of 
these provinces. This fear suggested 
the plan of a conference of men of all 
Lutheran Churches. The idea met with 
general approval, and accordingly, the 
first General Lutheran Conference at 
Hanover was largely attended. Three 
classes of Churches were represented : 
1. The avowedly Lutheran State Church- 
es of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and 
other States. 2. The Free Lutheran 
Churches of Prussia and of other States, 
which recognize the United Evangelical 
Church as the only State Church. 3. The 
Lutheran party in the United Kvan- 
gelical Church. Dr. von Harless, well- 
|known as one of the prominent theo- 
| logians of the Lutheran Church, and 
now president of the Supreme Ecclesi- 
astical Council of Bavaria, and member 
|of the First Chamber of Bavaria, was 
chosen president. A number of theo- 
logians known to the entire Protestant 
| world by their writings were present. 
Among them were, Dr. Kliefoth, Dr. 
| Luthardt, Dr. von Hofmann, Dr. Kahnis, 
| Dr. Uhlhorn, Dr. Thomasius. The 
| following resolutions, which define the 
relation of the German Lutheran Chureh- 
es to the other Protestant State Church- 
'es and to the Protestant State govern 





Prussia, of | ments, were unanimously adopted : 


1. Sufficient, but at the same time 
indispensable for the true idea of the 
Church, is an agreement in the true 
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doctrine and in the administration of the 
sacraments as we find them expressed 
in the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church. 

2. The Church government, being an 
important member of the Church, -is 
also included in the demand of an agree- 
ment in true doctrine and in the admin- 
istration of sacraments with the Church 
which it is to govern. 

3. It is therefore inadmissible to 
unite Churches by means of one Church 
government, without agreement in doc- 
trine and the administration of sacra- 
ments. 

4. For the same reason, the right can- 
not be conceded to the ruler of a 
country to dissolve ecclesiastical terri- 
tories which may ‘fall to him, without 
regard to their doctrine and administra- 
tion of sacraments, into the whole of 
the State Churches, in such a manner 
that such Churches would only continue 
to exist within the State Church as in- 
dividual congregations with their private 
doctrine and administration of sacra- 
ments.” 

The German Lutherans are nearly 
unanimous in regarding a Lutheran State 
Church as the best form of Church 
government; but, rather than consent to 
the establishment of a union with the 
Reformed Church, they would generally 
prefer the establishment of independent 
Lutheran Churches. 

SWEDEN. 

THE First GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
Swepiso State CuurcH.—Among the 
notable events in the history of the 
Protestant Churches of the year 1868 
we must mention the meeting of the 
first General Synod of the Lutheran 
State Church of Sweden. This Church, 
almost more than any of the Protestant 
Churches originating in the sixteenth 
century, has suffered from an undue 
influence upon its affairs by the State 
government. The bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy constituted, 
according to the former Swedish Con- 
stitution, one of the four estates of the 
kingdom. The new Swedish constitu- 
tion, which was adopted in 1867, sub- 
stituted for the four estates two cham- 
bers; and in article 88, while leaving the 
ecclesiastical legislation in the hands 
of the Diet and the King, made the 
validity of all resolutions passed with 
regard to ecclesiastical affairs de- 
pendent upon the consent of the Gen- 
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}eral Synod. The King shall possess the 

right of interpreting the Church laws, 
juntil the adoption of a different inter- 
| pretation by the General Synod. The 
establishment of the General Synod 
| dates from the royal decree of November 
| 16, 1863. It shall consist of the Arch- 
| bishop of Upsala, the eleven Bishops of 
| the kingdom, four Professors of the 
| Theological Faculty, the Pastor Prima- 
|rius of Stockholm, of thirty clergymen, 
|to be elected severally by the clergy 
lof the thirty ecclesiastical districts, and 
|of thirty laymen, to be elected in as 
|many electoral districts. The Synod 
|shall meet every fifth year. The Min- 
ister of Public Worship has a right to be 
| present at the meetings, but has no 
|vote. The opening took place with 
|great pomp on September 5. The gov- 
jernment laid ten different propositions 
before the Synod. 


ROMAN CATHOLIOISM. 


THE (KcuMENICAL CouUNCIL—LETTERS 
FROM THE POPE TO THE ORIENTAL BIsH- 
OPS AND THE PROTESTANTS — REPLIES 
FROM THE ORIENTAL AND PROTESTANT 
CuurcHEs.—In the Church history of the 
current year the preparations for and 
the discussion of this ecumenical Coun- 
cil, which has been convoked by the 
Pope to meet at Rome on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1869, will occupy a prominent 
place. By addressing letters to all the 
Christian bodies which are not in union 
with Rome the Pope has awakened a 
general interest in the subject, and elic- 
ited several replies. In the preceding 
number of the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view’ we have given the substance of the 
Pope’s circular letter to the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishops convoking the Council. 

The invitation in the Papal letter to 
the Oriental Bishops is thus expressed : 


| Now, as lately, with the advice of our 
| venerable brothers, the Cardinals of the 
| holy Roman Church, we have indicated 
| and convoked an (ecumenical Council, 
| to be opened in Rome on December 8 
|of next year, the Feast of the Immacu- 
|late Conception of the Blessed Virgin, 
Mother of Goa, we address our words to 
| you again, and we conjure, warn, and 
entreat you, with all the earnestness we 
/are capable of, to come to this same 
| general assembly, as did your ancestors 
to the Council of Lyons, held under the 
| blessed Gregory X., our predecessor of 
| venerable memory, and to the Council 
| of Florence, celebrated by Eugenius IV., 
|also our predecessor of happy memory, 
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to the end that renewing the laws of an- | 
cient love, and restoring to its vigor the | 
peace of our fathers, that celestial and | 
salutary gift of Jesus Christ, of which in | 
time we have lost the fruits, we may see | 
at last, after a long period of grief, in | 
which darkness and division prevailed | 
—we may see arise the brilliant and pure | 
pam which we so long have prayed | 
or. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, Septem- | 
ber 8, 1868, in the twenty-third year of 
our Pontificate. 


It was from the beginning expected by 
Roman Catholic writers that no Bishop 
of Russia would be permitted by the Em- 
peror to attend the Council. It was also 
considered as probable that Russian in- 
fluence would be strong enough in Gallah 
to prevent the attendance of the Greek 
Bishops. But very sanguine hopes were 
entertained with regard to the Kastern 
Churches of Turkey. Leading Roman 
Catholic papers gave it as their opinion 
that as many as one hundred Bishops of 
the Eastern Churches might appear in 
Rome and take part in the Council, and 
the most extravagant hopes were in- 
dulged in in regard to a union between 
the Eastern and the Roman Catholic 
Churches. But the official accounts from 
the heads of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches have by this time thoroughly 
disposed of these extravagant hopes. 
The letter from the Pope was officially 
presented to the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople by four envoys, at the 
head of whom was the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Constantinople. The fol- 
lowing account of the interview is given 
by the “Turquie,” a semi-official paper 
of the Turkish Government published 
in Constantinople, and the ‘ Nord,” a 
semi-official organ of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, published in Brussels, declares 
itself able to vouch for the correctness 
of the report. The “Turquie” says: 


The envoys were very cordially re- 
ceived, and one of them at once pro- 
duced the letter, richly bound in pam- 
phlet form, and stated its purport in a 
few brief words. The Patriarch did not 
take the letter, but motioned the speaker 
to put it down. He then explained at 
some length the reasons why he could 
not accept the invitation. e had al- | 
ready, he said, been made acquainted 
by the newspapers with the principles 
expressed in the letter of convocation ; 
and as they were diametrically opposed 
to those of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
it was with sincere sorrow that he was 
unable to subscribe to them. Already, 
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in 1848, his Holiness had sent a similar 
invitation, and the Eastern Church had 
met it with an encyclical explaining how 
widely its principles differed from those 
of Rome; and this explanation had 
greatly afflicted his Holiness, as his reply 
sufficiently indicated. ‘‘ As, moreover, 
his “Holiness does not seem to have de- 
viated from his principles,’ added the 
Patriarch, ‘“‘and as we on our side, 
thanks be to God! have not deviated 
from ours, we have as little desire to 
vainly cause him fresh sorrow as to open 
old sores.’’ A discussion then followed, 
in which the Patriarch maintained that 
it was not the Greek Church, but the 
Roman Church, which had departed 


| from apostolical doctrine, and denied 


the right of the Pope even to summon 
an Ecumenical Council on his own au- 
thority. At the conclusion of the inter- 
view the invitation was handed back to 
the Papal envoys, who thereupon took 
their leave. 


The presentation of the letter to the 
Armenian Patriarch was not more effect- 
ive. The Patriarch, it is said, was less 
decided in his rejection of the invitation, 
but he referred the envoys to the chief 
head of the Armenians, the Catholicos 
of Etchmiadsin. As the latter is a sub- 
ject of Russia, it must, on that account 
alone, be expected that, as far as his in- 
fluence extends, the Armenian Church 
will not be represented at the Roman 
Catholic Council. There may be a dis- 
position on the part of a few Oriental 
Bishops to accept the Pope’s invitation, 
but it is highly probable that the Epis- 
copal representatives of the Hastern 
Churches at Rome, if there will be any, 
will be very few. 

Outside of the communion of Rome 
there is only one Church which has a 
numerous party desiring participation 
in the Roman Catholic Council, with the 
avowed hope that such a step may re- 
move all barriers that now delay their 
full union with Rome. We refer to the 
extreme party among the Ritualists of the 
Anglican Church. This party, in 1857, 
established an “ Association for Promot- 
ing the Unity of Christendom,” the mem- 
bers of which pledge themselves to recite 
a daily prayer for the union of Christen- 


| dom, meaning, in particular, the union 


of the Roman Catholic, the Eastern, and 
the Anglican Churches. From 1857 to 
September 1868, 12,684 members have 
been enrolled, of whom 1,831, we are 
told, belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church in various countries, 685 are 
Orientals, 92 are attached to miscella- 
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neous communities, and 10,026 belong 
to the Church of England, and other 
Churches in communion with the same. 
It is quite common among the clergy- 
men of this school to recognize an hon- 
orary primacy of the Bishop of Rome 
over the whole Church, and a virtual 
conformity between the doctrine of 
Rome and the doctrine of the Anglican 
Chureh, as they understand them. They 
hoped that the Bishops of the Anglican 
Churches would be invited, with the 
Oriental Bishops, to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, and that some 
of the Anglican Bishops might be pre- 
vailed upon to attend. This hope has 
not been realized, as the Anglicans in 
Rome are viewed not as schismatics, 
but as heretics; but nevertheless the 
clergymen of the party have been urging 
their faithful followers to pray for the- 
success of the Ecumenical Council, espe- 
cially in regard to the union of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. 
The following are oxtracts from the 
letter addressed by the Pope to all the 
Protestant and non-Catholic bodies: 


Instigated and encouraged by the char- 
ity of our Lord Jesus Christ, who laid down 
his life for the salvation of the world, we 
cannot forbear, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the next Council, addressing 
our apostolic and paternal word to all 
those who, while recognizing that same 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour, and rejoicing 
in the name of Christians, yet still do not 
profess the veritable faith of Christ, nor 
follow the communion of the Catholic 
Church. And if we do so, it is before 
all to warn, exhort, and supplicate them 
with all our zeal and all our charity to 
consider and seriously examine if they 
in truth follow the path prescribed by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and which leads 
to eternal happiness. In fact, no one 
ean deny our doubt that Jesus Christ 
himself, in order that all future human 
generations should enjoy the fruit of his 
redemption, built up here below his 
Church in the person of Peter, that is 
to say, the Church, one, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic. 

Now, whosoever wishes well to con- 
sider and examine with attention the dif- 
ferent religious societies divided among 
themselves and separated from the Cath- 
olie Church which, since the time of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles, has 
always uninterruptedly exercised, and 


still exercises, by means of its legitimate | 
Pastors, the power intrusted to her by | 


our Lord himself—whoever, we say, 
shall thus examine will easily convince 
himself that not one of those religious 
societies, nor all the religious societies 
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together, constitutes, or in any way can 
be considered as, the one and only Cath- 
olic Church which our Lord Jesus Christ 
founded, constituted, and desired; should 
wish that they cannot in any way be re- 
arded as a member or as a part of that 
|same Church, because they are visibly 
| separated from all Catholic unity. As 
|in fact those societies are deprived of 
| that living authority established by God, 
| who pointed out to mankind before al) 
| things the matter of faith and the rule of 
| morality, who directed and presided over 
them in all things affecting their eternal 
| welfare, therefore those societies them- 
| selves constantly varied in their doc- 
| trine, and this mobility, this instability, 
| is unceasing. Every one can easily com- 
| prehend that this state of things is alto- 
gether opposed to the Church established 
by Christ our Lord, a Church in which 
the truth must always rest unaltered, 
without being the subject of any change, 
as a charge intrusted to that same 
Chureb in order that she may preserve 
it in all its integrity, a charge for the 
care of which the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, and its aid, has been granted for- 
ever to this Church. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, Septem- 
ber 15, 1868, in the twenty-third year of 
our Pontificate. 


As was to be expected, the letter had 
not produced any effect. It has gener- 
ally been recognized that the tone of this 

letter is much less arrogant and insult- 

jing with regard to Protestantism than 
| the great majority of the documents em- 
anating from the Pope. It deserves, in 
particular, recognition that the Pope re- 
members that Protestants “‘ recognize 
the same Jesus Christ as Saviour.” But 
as the Pope does not moderate the dog- 
matical claims of his Church, all the no- 
| tice Protestants could take of his letter 
was a reassertion of their own position. 
\ few Protestant bodies have made a 
formal reply, as the Protestant State 
Church of Prussia. The members of 
the Tate Triennial Episcopal Convention 
have signed a letter to the Pope in reply 
to his invitation. The General Council 
of the Lutheran Church, at its recent 
meeting at Pittsburgh, has likewise ap- 
pointed a committee to answer it. 

The weightiest response to the Pope’s 
letter will be issued from the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the World’s Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. Through it the Protestant 
| world will reply to the Roman Catholic. 
At the fifth assembly of the Alliance, 
held at Amsterdam, it was intimated 
that the sixth assembly might be held 
in New York. Consequently some 





| 
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months ago the Committee of the Amer- 
ican branch extended an invitation to 
the European branches to hold their 
next meeting in America, and this invi- 
tation was cordially accepted. Subse- 
quently, a letter was received from the 
Council of the English branch inquiring 
whether the autumn of next year might 
not be leoked to, on the supposition that 
circumstances in the United States and 
in Europe favor it, as the probable time 
of holding the Conference. 

At a meeting of the prominent men of 
the American branch, beld in New York 
in October, the Rev. Dr. M’Cosh, for- 
merly one of the most distinguished 
members of the Irish Presbyterian 
Chureh, and of the English branch of 
the Alliance, and recently installed as 
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President of Princeton College, spoke of 
the enthusiasm with which the Ameri- 
can invitation had been received at Am- 
sterdam, and of the strong desire on the 
part of the most eminent men of learn- 
ing and piety on the Continent and in 
Britain to hold the next General Council 
Other speakers stated 
that the leading German and French 
evangelical scholars and divines, and 
distinguished statesmen and clergymen 
from England, would attend. In consid- 
eration of all these facts the meeting 
unanimously adopted a resolution ap- 


| . , . 
proving the plan of holding the next 


General Conference in New York in 
October of 1869, and pledging its co- 
operation to the American branch of the 
Alliance in this work. 





Arr. VIIL.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The great Protestant Cyclopedia of 
Dr. Herzog, by far the largest and most 
learned work which Protestant theology 
has yet produced, is now complete by 
the publication of the twenty-second 
volume, containing the register, (Thelo- 
gische Encyklopidie, 22 vois. Gotha.) 
The original work contains eighteen vol- 
umes; to these have been added three 
supplementary volumes, and one vol- 
ume containing the register. For theo- 
logians who can read German this js an 
inexhaustible mine of valuable informa- 
tion on all branches of theology. <A 
considerable amount of the material con- 
tained in it is, however, of but little in- 
terest for any except Germans. <A con- 
densed translation of it, which was be- 
gun some years ago in this country, has 
been discontinued from want of support. 
Since then the Cyclopzedia of Dr. M’Clin- 
tock and Dr. Strong has appeared, which, 
for the immense majority of all who con- 
sult theological Cyclopedias, supersedes 
the work of Dr. Herzog, both the orig- 
inal and the translation. ‘ 


The greatest geographical publishing 
house of the world, Justus Perthes’, of 
Gotha, to which the theological world is 
already indebted for the excellent mis- 
sion atlas of Dr. Grundeman, has recently 
published a new Bible atlas, by Dr. Theo- 
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The atlas consists of the 
maps: 1. The ethno- 
graphic map of Genesis; 2. The North- 
ern Semites and the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean; 3. The territories 
of the twelve tribes of Israel before 
the exile; 4. Syria and Phoenicia at the 
time of the Persian empire; 5, Judea 
and the neighboring countries at the 
time of Christ and the Apostles; 6. Pal- 
estine according to the Onomasticon of 
Eusebius and Jerome; 7. The Holy 
Land at the time of the Crusaders. 
8. Palestine at the present time. Every 
map is accompanied by a number of 
side maps. 

Thus there are side maps to the first 
map representing the ethnographic table 
of Genesis according to Josephus, ex- 
planations from Ptolemy, the map of the 
world given by Cosmos Indiaopleustes, 
two maps of the world published in the 
century, the parts of the 
world which were known to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 
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Professor Lipsius, of Kiel, to whom 
we are alrgady indebted for several 
valuable works on the early history of 
the Christian Chureh, has published new 
critical researches on the Lists of the 
early Popes as they are found in the 
Chronicles of Eusebius, and of the 
chronists who have adopted tle text of 
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Eusebius. (Die Papstverzeichnisse des | 
Eusebius. Kiel, 1868.) The author | 
shows,’ that in consequence of several | 
revisions of, and additions to, our| 
original lists, which extended to the 
beginning of the second century, there | 
were in the fourth century as many as 
five lists in circulation. 


Professor Heinichen, who, as long as 
forty-one years ago, published an edition 
of the Church History of Eusebius, has 
now begun the publication of a complete 
edition of the historical works of Eu 
sebius. The first volume (Husebii Pam- 
philii Historie Ecclesiastice, libri X. Leip- 
zig, 1868,) is a thoroughly revised new 
edition of the Church History. The 
second volume contains the life of Con- 
stantine. (Vita Constantiné et Panegyri- 
cus atque Constantini ad Sanctorum 
coetum oratio.) 


A special essay on the clause “ Descend- 
ed into hell,” in the Apostolic creed, 
has been published by Professor Alex- 
ander Schweizer, well-known as one 
of the foremost writers on the*doctrines 
of the Reformed Church. (/Hinabgefahren 
zur Holle. Zurich, 1868.) The author 
undertakes to prove that those words 
do not mean a descent of Christ into 
hell after his death; but, in accordance 
with the doctrine of the old Reformed 
Church, which has of late been re- 
adopted by Dr. Hoffmann, of the influ- 
ence of the pre-existent Spirit of Christ 
at the time of the deluge. 

A work on the policy of the Popes 
from Gregory I. to Gregory VII. has 
been begun by Professor R. Baxmann. 
(Die Politik der Piipsle von Gregor I. bis 
auf Gregor VII. Elberfeld, 1868.) The 
work wiil be complete in two volumes. 
The same author has published a_bio- 
graphical sketch of Schleiermacher. 
(Friedrich Schleiermacher. Elberfeld, 
1868.) 

T. Néldeke, the author of an extensive 
work on the Koran, has published a 
work on ‘ The Old Testament Literature, 
in a series of Essays.” (Die Alttesta- 
mentliche Literatur in Aufsdtsen. Leip- 
zig, 1868.) 

A new manual of the Biblical The- 
ology of the New Testament has been 
published by B. Weiss. (Lehrbuch der 
bibl. Theologie. Berlin, 1868.) 


A new work by Karl Zimmermann 
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Society) treats of the progress of the 
Evaygelical Church in Roman Catholic 
countries. (Die evangel. Diaspera 
Darmstadt, 1868.) The first number 
treats of Protestantism in Austria. 


A new “Introduction into the New 
Testament” (Hinleituny in das Neue Tes- 
tament, Freiburg, 1868) has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Langen, (Roman Catholic,) 
Professor of Theology at the University 
of Bonn. The author, like some other 
Roman Catholic theologians, has an 
elastic view of inspiration; so much so, 
that the episcopal placet was given to 
his hook only on the condition that he 
leave out some sentences setting forth 
his reasons for rejecting the verbal in- 
spirations. 


HOLLAND. 


Among the Syriac works which some 
years ago were discovered in the Ni- 
trian Desert, and acquired by the Brit- 
ish Museum of London, fewe were so 
important as the third part of the 
Church History of Bishop Johannes of 
Ephesus, which has been published by 
Cureton. The importance of this work 
created among the friends of Church 
history a desire for the publication of all 
other works of this Bishop that are still] 
extant in manuscript. This wish has 
recently been fulfilled by J. P. N. Land, 
who in Anecdota Syriaca, vol. ii, (also 
under the special title Joannis Episcopi 
Monophysité Scripta Historica, Leyden, 
1868.) has published all the inedited 
works of Bishop Joannes. The volume 
contains a few more fragments of the 
history, and, in particular, biographies 
of Oriental saints, which present a very 
pitiful exhibition of asceticism as it pre- 
vailed in the East at the time of this 
author. 


GREECE. 


The theologians of the Greek Church 
begin to discuss the question of an inter- 
communion between the Eastern and 
the Anglican Churehes. Two works on 
the subject have recently been published 
by Nicholas Damalas, who during the 
present year has been appointed Professor 
of Theology at the University of Athens. 
The one is entitled, ‘‘On the Relation 
of the English Church to the Orthodox,” 
(repi Tig oxéGEwC THE dyyALKig éKKAnoiag 
mpoc THY Op8ddofov, London, 1867,) and 
the other “An Inaugural Address,” 
(‘Evapxrapio¢ Abyoc, Athens, 1868.) The 
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author, after explaining the points of 
difference between his Church and the 
Anglican, argues that only the doctrine 
of the Greek Church is conformable to the 
Holy Scriptures, and that only on the 
basis of her doctrine a real and lasting 
union of the two Churches is possible. 
The author has great confidence in 
the possibility of a union of the two 
Churches which have so many points in 
common. He thinks that it may only 
require some external impulse to con- 
summate the union, and he claims for 
his Church the right to convoke a 
“general”? Cicumenical Council as a 
genuine successor of the seven (Zcu- 
menical Councils of the ancient Catholic 
and Apostolical Church. 
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ITALY. 


The Jesuit Perrone, whose work on 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a favorite text-book of the 
Ultramontane school in the Church of 
Rome, has completed and will soon pub- 
lish a work in three volumes ‘on the 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ (De 
Divinitate Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.) 

Of the celebrated work of De Rossi on 
Subterranean Rome, (Zoma Sotteranea,) 
the second volume has been published in 
Rome. It is chiefly devoted to the 
monuments of the large catatomb of 
St. Callixtus. With the aid of the mon- 
uments examined by him the author 
institutes new investigations on the 
history of the early Popes. 





Art. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY, October, 1868. 
ion. 


Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 5 


BIBLIOTHECA Sacra, October, 1868. 
tion of the New Testament. 
Grote’s Theory of Democracy. 
ance and its Historical Influence. 


CONGREGATIONAL Review, November, 1868. 
2. Modern Infidelity and the Bible. 3. 
4, The Arabian Desert. 


Plan concerning Prayer. 
Catholic Tracts. 


2. Translation and the Future Life. 
. The Office of the Divine Law. 
(Andover.)—1. The Exegetical Punctua- 
2. The Natural Theology of Social Science. 
4. The Death of Christ in its Outward Appear- 
5. The Land of Moriah. 


(Philadelphia.)—1. Philosophy and Relig- 


3. Comparative Religion. 4. The 


3. Mr. 


6. Biblical Notes. 

(Boston.)—1. The Divine Order and 
Recent 
5. Paul’s Troas Parchments Found 


6. The House of God a Business House. 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1868. 
nation, the Christology and Soteriology. 


(Gettysburg.)—1. The Inear- 


2. Regeneration. 3. The Third Com- 


mandment. 4. Scriptural Argument for Sudden Conversions. 5. The Homiletical 


Value of Cicero de Oratore. 
miniscences of Lutheran Ministers. 


FREEWILL BApTiIst QUARTERLY, October, 1868. 
2. Woman’s Work in India. 


Vital Relations to Men. 


of Ephesians, or Personal Predestination. 
6. The Resurrection. 
8. Doctrine and Polity of the Freewill Baptists. 


5. Pulpit Eloquence. 
ment. 
struction. 


MERCERSBURGH REVIEW, October, 1868 
2. An Inquiry into the Validity of Lay-Baptism. 3, An- 


Element in Civilization. 
swer to Professor Dorner. 


NEw ENGLANDER, October, 1868. 


in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants. 
4. The True Conception of the Christian Ministry.” 5. Our 
6. Dr. N. W. Taylor’s Theology: A Rejoinder to the “Princeton 
8. The Women of the Northwest during the War. 


ophy since 1848. 
Finances. 


Review.” 7. Divorce. 


6. Novels. 


(New Haven.)—1. Pampresbyterianism. 


7. Full Fidelity to God’s Gifts. 8. Re- 
(Dover, N. H.)—1. Christ’s 
3. The First Chapter 
4. The Book of Job and its Lessons. 
7. Personal Christian Develop- 
9. Art in In- 


(Philadelphia.)—1. The State as an 


2. Life 
3. The Positive Philos- 
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Nortu British Review, September, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Bartolo- 
meo de Las Casas. 2. The Greek Gnomic Poets. 3. On the Education of the 
Imbecile. 4. Zwingli, the Reformer. 5. France in Europe and in Africa. 6. The 
Four Ancient Books of Wales. 17. Nathanie) Hawthorne. 8 Positivism. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, October, 1868. (Boston.)—1l. Freidrich Schleier- 
macher. 2. Christ’s Work with all Souls. 3. The Process of God in Nature. 
1. Africa: Physical, Historical, and Ethnological. 5. John Murray. 6. Vale- 
rius the Great. 


NortH AMERICAN Review, October, 1868. (Boston.)—1. Philosophical Biology. 
2 Massimo D’Azeglio. 3. The New York Convention. 4 The Principles of 
Geology. 5. Epic Philosophy. 6. The Political Situation in England. 1%. Har- 
vard College Library. 8. The Siege of Delhi. 9. The Spanish Gypsy. 

The first article, by Mr. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, is a piece of 
very elaborate writing and very laborious reading. It is an at- 
tempt to test the validity of Herbert Spencer’s accounting for the 
origin of life on his principle of “evolution.” Mr. Spencer’s evo- 
lution consists simply of the regular process of unintelligent cause 
and effect, with merely material elements, extended through end- 
less time and boundless space ; and his effort is to show that this 
process would necessarily evolve all the cosmical phenomena we 
know, including the highest manifestations of life and thought. 
Apparently, Mr. Abbot condemns the attempt of Mr. Spencer 
asa failure. He holds that the phenomena of life cannot be ex- 
plained by merely chemico-mechanical elements and forces. Vital 
phenomena, he avers, as exhibited in living beings, are of a nature 
so diverse from mere mechanical phenomena that it is perfectly 
unphilosophical to deny a diversity of causations. There are 
facts of life in abundance for which chemical and mechanical 
powers cannot account. 

But while thus rejecting Mr. Spencer’s tracing all the phenom- 
ena of the cosmos to mechanical forces, Mr. Abbot still indorses 
the explanation of the great whole by evolution. He rejects, with 
all Mr. Spencer’s vehemence and contempt, all “special creation ;” 
and believes that the universe, with all its phenomena, comes forth 
into successional existence by natural development. All things 
come, he affirms with Mr. Spencer, by a series of causations; but, 
unlike Mr. Spencer, he believes that the causations are not one, 
namely, mechanical, but two, namely, mechanical and vital. But 
how does Mr. Abbot theorize that living beings, life, come into 
existence without special creation? He adopts the exploded 
theory, rejected alike by Darwin and Spencer with apparent con- 
tempt, of spontaneous generation! And thus he attains, what he 
denies Herbert Spencer to have attained, the solution of the 
entire existence of the cosmos in space and time by the one law 
of development. Yet he does not, like Mr. Spencer, suppose that 
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the universal and eternal process can be grounded in an unintel- 
ligent “ Unknown Absolute,” (as genuine a big word for nothing- 
at-all as any pseudo-philosophy ever engendered,) but in an Infi- 
nite Intelligence. His remarks on this point are forcible : 


The more completely the process of organic evolution can be traced in detail, its 
obscurities dispelled, and its perfect unity brought to view—the more widely its 
relations to the general course of inorganic phenomena can be detected in their 
subtile ramifications—the more plainly the universe is shown to be permeated by 
unvarying, harmonious, and all-inclusive law—so much the more does the entire 
system of Nature become admirably intelligible, and so much the greater becomes 
the probability of its origination in intelligence. If we grant to Mr. Spencer the 
demonstration of his thesis, that the “law of evolution” regulates all phenomena, 
he must grant in return that this is the best conceivable proof of Infinite Intelli- 
gence; for the cosmos becomes at once the embodiment of an omnipresent idea. 
It} as science advances, it continually discovers new adaptations and uniformities 
in Nature, then, although it may not be able to render a reason for every thing, so 
many things are perpetually coming to light for which it can render a reason, that 
it becomes a fair induction to conclude that every-where a reason exists. The 
stronger the evidence, therefore, that law is universal, and that universal law is 
intelligible, so much the stronger is the presumption that intelligence is Nature’s 
root. When teleology is made to mean the direct and confident assignment of 
this or that motive for this or that natural adaptation, it may well be ridiculed as 
the bastard offspring of ignorance and conceit; but if it means only the supposi- 
tion of omnipresent reason as the probable secret of omnipresent order, ignorance 
and conceit alone will ridicule it. The rational Theist, far from imposing on Nature 
his own ways, is quite content to study reverently the ways of Nature; and, 
instead of “figuring to himself the production of the world and its inhabitants by 
a ‘Great Artificer,’”? as Mr. Spencer unintentionally caricatures Theism, neither 
permits his imagination to deceive him with gross analogies, nor hesitates to accept 
with docility whatever science shall prove as the true character of natural laws. 
But he is assuredly not so entangled in purely mechanical conceptions as to be 
incapacitated for rising to any higher idea of Infinite Intelligence than that of a 
Great Mechanic. Perceiving that mind is the noblest outcome of Nature, he sees 
in Nature itself the expression of that which is not less, but more, than mind; 
the self-utterance of that which is not below him, but eternally and infinitely above ; 
and in this supreme conviction he finds the open secret of the universe. 


On this whole article we may note: 

1. Mr. Abbot recognizes Christianity only by supercilious allu- 
sions to Christian theology, and sullen references to the theologi- 
cum odium. But the phrase theologicum odium can be read both 
ways; as a theological hatred of irreligion, and an irreligious 
hatred of theology. Our impression is, that the latter is more 
proscriptive, and far more excuseless, than the former. 

2. The highly dogmatic and peremptory exclusion of “ special 
creation” from the possible consideration of science, ruling it out 
of court as incapable of all claim of notice, is a vicious circle pre- 
scribed by a narrow school of pseudo-philosophers. For Comte 
and his followers to construct a scheme of sciences in accordance 
with their own dogmas, which excludes from science all truths they 
are pleased to reject, and then turn round and denounce those 
truths as without the pale of science, and consequently false, and 
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unworthy of scientific consideration, is simply making one assump- 
tion prove another; and both assumptions being baseless, fall by 
their own weight. 

Either these classifications are assumed to include all truth, or 
they are not. If they are so assumed, then these gentlemen must 
have beforehand tested and settled all truth by proper evidence. But, 
if so, they have done a very large work ; and they would act more 
wisely by referring us to the evidence that bases their classifica- 
tion rather than to the classification itself. For if the evidence 
be sufficient, then we are foreclosed by that, but not by the classi- 
fication. But if these classifications do not include all truth, and 
there are outside truths which science, by her own laws, must not 
know, and must not consider even in modifying her own system, 
then such science is in great danger of being blind and false, and 
is unworthy of entire reliance. Science may run into false con- 
clusions from want of outside truths rightly to shape her conclu- 
sions. When, therefore, men like Maudesly blatantly proclaim 
“ psychology is no science ;” or men like J. P. Lesley asseverate 
“theology is no science ;” or men like Mr. Abbot enounce (as in 
fact Huxley did before him) that “special creations cannot come 
before the notice of science,” we hold all such blatancies as not 
worth the breath expended in uttering or the ink in writing 
them. 

3. The claim that absolnte creation is a “ pseud-idea,” an incon- 
ceivability, is without validity. Viewed in its passive phase, as a 
being brought into existence, creation is not only conceivable by 
the reason but picturable to the phantasy. The girl who, in N. P. 
Willis’s beautiful poemette, seeing a star suddenly appear in the 
firmament, exclaimed, “*O, mother, God has made a star!” beheld 
all that needs to be beheld in the passive process. So far as the 
active side of the process is considered, namely, God in the act 
of absolute creation, that is just as conceivable or inconceivable as 
God himself, or as the “ Infinite Intelligence” of Mr. Abbot’s “ en- 
lightened Theism;” tind far more so than Spencer’s stupendous 
hobgoblin of an “unknown Absolute.” We submit that Mr. 
Abbot makes no case. 

4. We have repeatedly maintained in our Quarterly that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, whether sustainable in science or not, involves not 
Atheism. We are gratified to add that Mr. Abbot quotes from 
Mr. Darwin himself several passages which had escaped our 
notice, in which that writer very quietly affirms the doctrine of the 
special creation of life at start; thus evincing, without any definite 
purpose of the kind, that he is an unequivocal Theist. The Duke 
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of Argyll quotes a very -positive repudiation of Atheism as “an 
absurdity greater than Polytheism,” from Prof. Huxley. 

The article on “ Principles of Geology ” is unfortunate at this time 
in eulogizing Sir Charles Lyell’s “conservatism ” in resisting the 
belief of the stupendous “antiquity of man,” until forced by con-- 
pulsory demonstration! No man is more responsible for giving 
authority and wide-spread currency to that conclusion, without a 
basis in well-ascertained facts, than Sir Charles Lyell. A sudden 
and terrible break-down seems to have occurred to ali his proofs, 
and his whole structure is tumbling about his head. Lyell has lost 
his “fossil man,” and Darwin finds a chasm between man and the 
lower animals which he cannot bridge. To all appearance tie 
scientific world is compulsorily returning to the conclusion an- 
nounced by Cuvier some fifty years ago, that the Mosaic history 
is strongly confirmed by the geological demonstration that the 
human race is but six or seven thousand years old. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, October, 1868. (New 
York.) 1. Linguistic Science aud Biblical Chronology. 2. The Primitive Eld- 
ership. 3. Humanity Progressing to Perfection. 4. Examination of the Tenth 
Article. 5. Aspects of Positivism’ in Relation to Christianity. 6. Early Pres- 
byterianism of the East Side of the Hudson. 


The first article is a valuable showing of the entire consistency 
of linguistic science with the Mosaic history. Professor Day col- 
lects from Max Miller a number of facts indicating the very rapid 
changes languages without a written literature may undergo, and 
thence shows that the Biblical chronology provides ample time for 
the complete development of the languages of antiquity. Hence 
all the current theories which require ages for linguistic develop- 
ment are baseless. We give some of the facts: 


Among the illiterate tribes of Siberia, Africa, and Siam, according to Prof. Miil- 
ler, it has been found that “ two or three generations are sufficient to change the 
whole aspect of their dialects.” In Central America, a vocabulary prepared with 
great care by some Christian missionaries became useless ten years after, so 
rapid was the change. In like manner we find districts of limited extent, and pop- 
ulated by the descendants of the same ancestry, covered over by a great multi 
plicity of local dialects. In Colchis, that “mountain of languages,” Pliny says 
there were more than three hundred tribes speaking different dialects. Even a 
highly cultivated, an inflected language, the Friesian, possessing literary documents 
of great age, “is broken up into endless local dialects,” each of which * is unintel- 
ligible except to the peasants of each narrow district in which it prevails.” 

A work of Mr. H. W. Bates, entitled The Naturalist on the Amazon, as quoted by 
Professor Miller, says: ‘‘When Indians, men or women, are conversing among 
themselves, they seem to take pleasure in inventing neW modes of pronunciation. 
or in distorting words. It is amusing to notice how the whole party will laugh 
when the wit of the circle perpetrates a new slang term; and these new words 
are very often retained. When such alterations occur among a family or horde, 
which often live many years without communication with the rest of their tribe, 
the local corruption of language becomes perpetuated.” 
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BrBLicAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, October, 1868. (Philadelphia.)— 
1. Studies in the Gospels: Matthew the Gospel for the Jew. 2. Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament. 3. Christian Work in Egypt. 4. Antiquity of 
Man. 5. Dr. Gillett and Liberal Presbyterianism. ™ 

Article fourth is a comprehensive and valuable discussion of 

the arguments for the great antiquity of man, drawn from Lan- 

guage, Ethnology, Geology, Archeology, Sociology, and Egypt- 
ology. 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, October, 1868. (London.)—1. The 
Swedish Reformation. 2. Analytical Commentary on the Romans. 3. The 
Norwegian Church. 4. Philo Judeeus. 5. Assyria and her Monuments. 
6. The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 7. Science and Civilization. 8. Trony in 
History ; or, was Gibbon an Infidel? 9. Unpublished Letters of Melanchthon. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1868. (London.)—1. Neander. 2. British 
India under Three Administrations. 3. Chrysostom. 4. Parish Law. 5. Edu- 
cation in the United States. 6. Bunsen’s Memoirs. 7. George Eliot’s Spanish 
Gipsy. 

CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, October, 1868. (London.)—1]. The Talmud in its 
Origin and Results. 2. Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 3. Medizval Religious 
Satire. 4. The Early Bishopsof Iceland. 5. Richardson. 6. Essays on Church 
Policy. 7. Dr. Pusey and the Wesleyan Methodists. 8. Lives of the English 
Cardinals. 9. The Church’s Counselors. 

EpInBuRGH Review, October, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Sybel’s 
History of the French Revolution. 2. Senior on Ireland. 3. Hindoo Fairy 
Legends. 4. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 5. Darwin on Variation 
of Animals and Plants. 6. The Papacy and the French Empire. 7. The 
Agricultural Laborers of England. 8. The Spanish Gipsey. 9. The Expiring 
Parliament. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Landed 
Tenure in the Highlands. 2. Poems by William Morris. 3. Reform of our 
Civil Procedure. 4. Spielhagen’s Novels. 5. The Property of Married Women. 
6. China. 7. The Suppressed Sex. 8. Sea-sickness. 9. Middle Class Schools. 

Lonpon QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)\—1. The 
Great Railway Monopoly. 2. Lady Minto’s Memoirs of the Right Hon. 
Hugh Elliot. 3. Deer and Deer Parks. 4. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
of the Reformation. 5. Lake Dwellings. 6. The Homeric Question. 7. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s Report on French Education. 8. Yorkshire. 9, The Public 
Questions at Issue. 

The article on Lake Dwellings, written by an authoritative 

examiner of those phenomena, negatives their stupendous antiquity 

in his closing paragraph in the following very decisive style: 

If we look at the lake remains themselves, and guess how long it must have 
taken for such large and numerous settlements to have grown up in the Stone 
Age, before the new series of towns belonging to the ages of bronze and iron, it 
seoms necessary to date their first foundation in Switzerland several centuries 
before the Christian era. But this general impression of length of time does not 
readily shape itself into a distinct chronology. If we are to make a stand any- 
where, we will make it in a protest against such point-blank assertions as that 
the Swiss lake villages belong to ‘‘ ages ascending far beyond the Pharaohs.” We 
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suppose few chronologers would give to the pyramids of Egypt an antiquity 
of less than two thousand years B. C. The Swiss lake dwellings, for all we can 
prove to the contrary, may be as old as this, or even older; but mere possibilities 
go for little in such matters, and as yet we have met with nothing like an absolute 
convincing proof that the first lake-man drove his first rudely-pointed fir stem in the 
Swiss waters fifteen hundred, or even a thousand years, before the Christian era. 


So falls one of Sir Charles Lyell’s props to the theory of the 
geologic man. 





German Reviews. 


STUDIEN uND KritikeN. (Essays and Reviews.) 1869. First Number. 
Essays: 1. Weiss, Apocalyptic Studies. 2. Wess, Outlines of Christ’s Doc- 
trine of Salvation in the Synoptical Gospels. 3. BAxMANN, Hermann von 
Reichenau, as a Historian and Writer on Ethics. Thoughts and Remarks : 
1, THoLucK, The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the Modern Lutheran The- 
ology. 2. Krummet, Johannes Driindorf. Reviews: 1. ZAHN, Marcellus of 
Auncyra, reviewed by MOLLER. 2. Kritzier, Civilization and Christianity 
reviewed by RICHTER. 3. KNAAKE, Johannis Staupitii, Opera Omnia, reviewed 
by BINDSEIL. 

The object of the first article is to examine again what the 

author, in common with the recent German theology in general, 

calls the “ Apocalyptic ideas ” of the New Testament. The term 
is explained as designating the doctrines of the New Testament 
concerning the second advent, the close of the “ present world- 
won,” and the beginning of “the next won.” According to the 
theory of inspiration which the author (and the Studien und 

Kritiken generally) holds, the assumption of a divine inspiration 

of the Bible does not exclude the co-operation of a human agency. 

In accordance with this view, the apocalyptic ideas of the New 

Testament writers are explained as divine visions which bring 

before the minds of the writers the great pictures of the future 

of the kingdom of God, but in the description of these pictures 
human combination and meditations must be taken into account. 

Thus the author regards it as settled, that the Apostles really 

believed that the second advent of Christ, which they had beheld 

in visions, would occur soon, even during their lifettime. From 
this point of view Professor Weiss treats, 1. Of the Nero Legend ; 
or, the expectation in the first century of a return of Nero to life. 

2. The Apocalyptic Ideas of St. Paul. 3. The Time of the Book 

of Revelation. 4. “The Deadly Wound, that was Healed.” 

(Rey. xiii, 3.) 5. The Eighth Emperor. 6. The last Conflict and 

Victory. 

Johannes Drandorf, who is the subject of a brief notice by 

Krummel, was an adherent of the doctrines of Huss, and was 
Fourtu-Sertes, Vor. XXI.—9 
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burned as a heretic at Worms. Little has thus far been known 
of him. The author of this brief notice publishes some new and 
interesting documents concerning him. 

The three works which are extensively reviewed in the last de- 
partment of the Review have already been mentioned in former 
numbers of the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE HisToRIscHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical The- 
ology.) First Number, 1869.—1. Pror. Pre@er, (Professor in Munich.) 


Preparatory Essays for a History of German Mysticism in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. 


Professor Preger, in Munich, has for many years been engaged in 
the preparation of a history of German Mysticism of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The entire present number of: the 
Journal for Historical Theology is taken up with a number of 
essays treating of a few prominent incidents in this history, but 
more fully than will be the case in the history itself. The mystic 
writers and theologians of the Middle Ages represent by far the 
soundest element in the theology of the Church of Rome, for, 
while they did not externally separate from the Church, their 
aspirations and speculations were built much more on a general 
religious and Christian basis than on that of scholastic dog- 
maticism. Thus there is much in their works which Protestants 
can accept as sound Christian theology and philosophy, and not a 
few of the prominent men of the school were denounced in their 
own Church as heretics, and are claimed as forerunners of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century by Protestants. 

The essays contained in this number of the Review are seven, 
namely: 1. The Monastic Regulations of the Dominicans in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 2. The Dominican Pro- 
fessors of Theology (magistri theologiw) at Paris in the Thir- 
teenth Century. 3. The Provincial Friars of the Dominican 
Order in the Monastic Province “ Germany ” in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. 4. Theodoric of Freiburg. 5, Master 
Eckhard. 6, Henry of Nérdlingen. 7. John Tauler. 8. Henry 
Suso. 9. The “Gottesfreund” (“Friend of God”) in the Ober- 
land. ‘ . 

Some of these subjects, especially the lives and writings of 
Tauler and Suso, have been often treated of before, but the author 
furnishes some new material. Altogether the essays raise a high 
opinion of the larger work on Mysticism, of which they are the 
harbinger. 
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Art. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Revelation of Law in Scripture; considered with respect both to its own Nature 
and to its Relative Place in successive Dispensations. The Third Series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By Patrick FarRBAIRN, D.D.. 8vo., pp. 484. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 


In the present volume, as in his works on Typology and on Proph- 
ecy, Dr. Fairbairn furnishes a rich body of exposition both of the 
Old Testament Scriptures and of their relation to the New. The 
present volume is, perhaps, scarcely equal to the other two, but is 
still obviously pervaded by the same penetrative mind. Dr. Fair- 
bairn is amply familiar with the most modern researches in the 
field he cultivates; he possesses, himself, the most modern spirit 
and style of thought; yet he maintains the firmest, clearest hold 
upon the old evangelical theology, knowing full well how to be 
progressive without being destructive. His Calvinism appears to 
possess a hue hardly blue enough for the optics of the magnates 
of the old Kirk; it is scarce perceptible, and never repulsive to 
the most clear-eyed and sensitive Arminian. We are able to rec- 
ommend the work to our readers with scarce a single abatement. 

In the Old Testament Dr. Fairbairn recognizes the Decalogue to 
be centrally Zhe Law; to which the ceremonial system is a sub- 
servient accompaniment, designed to impress it deeply in the soul 
of the Representative Race, the Jews. Of this Law the Psalms 
and the Prophets are not the progressive advancement and im- 
provement, but the means of breathing the true spirit of the old 
announcement into the popular heart. Coming into the New 
Testament, we find in the living Christ a living realization of the 
perfection of the Law, and in his death, Dr. Fairbairn finds, with- 
out shrinking from the announcement, a satisfaction of divine 
justice for the sins of men. He expounds with much fullness and 
great clearness the relations of the Law to the Gospel, and from 
those relations he shows how the modern revival of Ritualism is 
opposed to the true Gospel. The volume is closed with an appen- 
dix containing exegeses of a number of important texts, as deduced 
from the views in the body of the work. These expositions are 
fresh and fundamental, exhibiting the usual traits of the author’s 
clear intellect and sound methods of theologieal discussion. 

We cannot, however, indorse Dr, Fairbairn’s indorsement of the 
following language of A. A. Hodge, touching the transferability 
of guilt: “*The sinful act and the sinful nature are inalienable. 
The guilt, or just liability to punishment, is alienable, otherwise 
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no sinner can be saved.” We hold it axiomatically certain that 
the guilt, or strict punishment of an act, is no more “alienable,” 
that is, transferable, from the actor to another being, than the act 
itself, or the very personality of the actor. To say that a person is 
guilty of or for a wicked act is but another form of saying that he 
wickedly performed the act; and as the guilt is intransferable from 
the wicked act, and the act is intransferable from the personality 
of the actor, so the guilt is intransferable from him. 

Suppose Pythias to have been a genuine criminal, and Damon to 
have died in his stead. Then supposing that this rare fact had 
been wrought into a system of thought, of oratory, and emotional 
literature, what would have been the natural phraseology in which 
the grand transaction would have been depicted? It would have 
been said that Damon suffered Pythias’s punishment, took his crime 
upon himself, became the criminal in his place, bore his crime 
in his own body, assumed his guilt, became crime that he might 
become innocence. Yet literally and strictly Damon did not one of 
these things. He was innocent, guiltless, without crime and with- 
out punishment from beginning to end. He endured not punish- 
ment, but only suffering in lieu of another man’s punishment. The 
simple fact would be that an innocent man endured an infliction of 
the objective forms of penalty that a guilty man might escape its 
reality. And, stripped of conceptual language, nothing more was 
done or demanded in the case of Jesus and the sinner. Trans- 
ferred guilt is just as palpable an absurdity in ethics as a circular 
triangle is in mathematics. 

In Pythias’s case absolute punitive justice was not executed, for 
a guilty man escaped. What was done? A governmental or 
judicial expedient was substituted in the place of absolute vindic- 
tive justice. By the death of Damon a visible proclamation was 
made to the eyes of men that the crime was heinous, and never 
safe to be repeated. And were Damon like Earl Strafford or 
Charles First, the greatest man of the realm or of its whole his- 
tory, the proclamation would have exerted perhaps even a more 
impressive effect than absolute justice itself. It would declare that 
though the guilty is released, yet guilt is none the less guilty, sin 
none the less sinful. 


Manual of Methodism; or, the Doctrines, General Rules, and Usages of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. With Scripture Proofs and Explanations. By 
Bostwi0K Haw ey, D.D. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. 

Dr. Hawley’s little Manual is calculated to fill a blank place in the 

literature of the Church. Strange that’ we have never had a 
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primer fit to be placed in the hands of our catechumens on 
probation, which with a few days’ attention will enable them in- 
telligently to answer the question whether they approve the 
doctrines and institutions of our Church! Very properly, the 
Manual begins with a succinct explanation, exhibition, and proofs 
of our Articles of Faith. To outside readers that would seem to 
be sufficient for the full understanding of our denominational 
doctrines. But Dr. Hawley, of course, very properly passes from 
this our inheritance from the English Church, first to an analysis, 
historical and biblical, of our General Rules. Then come our 
Prominent Doctrines, which, though embraced in no Articles, 
really constitute our doctrinal peculiarities among the modern 
orthodox Protestant Churches. Then follows a chapter upon the 
Sacraments, in which the baptismal question is rather extensively 
treated. Last come our Peculiar Usages, namely, Class Meet- 
ings, Love Feasts, Itinerancy, and Episcopacy. 

The work, though small, is essentially complete, and the sym- 
metry tolerably well preserved. Ministers would do well to take 
note of this work and circulate it among our membership, and 
especially our catechumens. The result will be a better under- 
standing of our system and a truer self-consciousness of the 
Church. a. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Eight Lectures preached be- 
fore the Uuiversity of Oxford in the year 1866, on the foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury. By Henry Parry 
Lippon. Second Edition, 12mo., pp. 535. Rivingtons, London and Cambridge. 
Sold by Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. 

One of the ablest volumes in theology published in our day. It 

takes the central subject of Christianity, the Person of Jesus the 

Messiah, and demonstrates his true divine sonship as entitled to 

our worship, with a conclusive force against the schemes equally 

of Deism and Socinianism. It maintains with eminent impressive- 
ness both that the Scriptures delineate Christ as divine, and that 
the Scriptures which so delineate him are themselves divine. It 
meets the question in all the aspects of modern thought. In so 
doing it touches a vast variety of subsidiary topics, which interest 
thinkers in this field of thought, in the present crisis of opinions, 
with a master hand. It meets the assaults of Renan and Schenkel 
not so much by negatively invalidating their positions, as by 
building up a positive and impregnable fortress in opposition and 
exclusion. It is a structure of positive theology, in comparison 
with which the opposing systems, to a true heart, are seen to be 
feeble and false. The study of such a work, written in a style 
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of high-toned biblical and catholic faith, is bracing to the spirit. 
The flimsy speculations of the current Rationalism, that hardly 
knows what it believes or disbelieves, which is enervating the 
‘religious and moral tone of a large class of thinkers, cannot stand 
in comparison with the firm, bold, compact Christianity expounded 
in volumes like this of Mr. Liddon’s. For those ministers among 
us, if any there be, whose faith in the long-established doctrines 
of the Holy Catholic Church is thin and dim, we recommend a 
few days’ inhalation of the healthy and invigorating atmosphere 
of these pages. And as for laymen who study such topics, and 
whose loyalty to the Son of God is shaken by the perusal of the 
rationalistic literature of the day, this is one of the choice works 
we should be glad to put into their hands. 

Mr. Liddon’s style is remarkable for condensation of argument, 
terseness of expression, perpetual unfaultering life in every sentence 
from end to end of the volume, rare poetic liveliness of imagina- 
tion, and rich rhetorical music. In compact, glowing, scholarly 
eloquence, it is a model. 

There are a few subordinate points in which Mr. Liddon appears 
to us so extra-orthodox as to be heterodox. He is, incidentally, 
sacramentarian and High-Church. He asserts the doctrine of the 
“impersonality” of the human Jesus. The will of the Lord’s 
humanity is by him organically fixed in all its volitions by the 
divine will. Our view is, that Jesus was a perfect human person, 
whose free human will concurred in most perfect obedience to the 
will of the Divinity. “Scripture,” says Gregory of Nyssa, “ ascribes 
to Jesus all the attributes of our nature, save only the bias that 
leads us to sin.’ Without such bias, as was the original Adam, 
Jesus, though able to vary, did yet, without variance, maintain 
most freely an absolute coincidence with the divine law. 


————__¢—_____ 


A Garden of Spices. Extracts from the Religious Letters of Rev. Samuel Ruther- 
ford. By Rev. Lewis R. Duny. With an Historical and Biographical Essay by 
Rev. A. C. George, and an Introduction by Rey. T. L. CuyLer, D.D. 12mo., 
tinted paper, green and gilt, pp. 288. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1869. 

Rutherford was a saint whom the heart of the universal Church 

would canonize. His religious and devotional writings, as dis- 

tinguished from his controversial, are to be classed with those 
of Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, and Fletcher. He dwells in the very 
empyrean of Christian experience, and his vivid fancy and 
exquisite language insinuate his pure and holy thought into 
the heart of the reader whose blessed lot it is to possess a spirit 
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capable of sympathizing with his spirit. In an age of sensualism, 
like the present, it is a sign of hope, a proof that there is a goodly 
remnant according to the election of grace, if such works find 
compilers, publishers, and readers. 

By a curious coincidence, Mr, Dunn in the East and Dr. George 
in the West, unknown to each other, were engaged in making 
selections from Rutherford. Each offered his MS. respectively 
to our Eastern and Western Book Concerns, and both were 
editorially sanctioned and about to be published. When this 
simultaneity was discovered, it was agreed that Mr. Dunn’s 
selections should be adopted, and Dr. George’s biographical 
sketch of the author be retained. It is issued in the beautiful 
style of our Western house, and will be an acceptable boon to 
the Church. 

tutherford was born in Scotland in the year 1600, and became 
Master of Arts at the University of Edinburgh in 1621. His 
letters were written during a period extending from 1628 to 1661, 
the year of his death. His letters entire have been published by 
the Carters. The biographical essay by Dr. George is in his best 
style. We commend the volume to our readers as one of the 
most delightful aids to personal piety. 


The Romance of M. Renan and the Christ of the Gospels. Three Essays by Rev. 
Dr. Scnarr and M. NApoLEON Rousset. Green and gilt, 16mo., pp. 239. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1868. 

In accordance with a now established custom, this beautiful little 
volume is called a tract. Our belief is that a tract is wisely made 
to be externally atéractive. The leaves that are for the healing of 
the nations should not look dry and shriveled. Colors and forms 
and esthetic symbols should recommend them to the receiver’s 
welcome, and make them seem too fair to be flung into the 
gutter. 

In the first of these two monograms, Dr. Schaff so draws the 
portrait of the Jesus of the Gospels as to make apparent his true 
divinity. This prepares us for the second piece, in which the fancy 
Jesus of Renan is shown to be an impossible being. The style 
of both articles is fresh and popular, and the combined argument 
is set forth with admirable effect for the extensive class of readers 
to whom it is addressed. 

The argument drawn from the person of our Lord, for higher 
readers, was first set forth in modern times, with unsurpassed 
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effect, by Ullmann in his “ Sinlessness of Jesus,” published in this 
country by Gould & Lincoln. Second, by the side of this, as a 
new argument, with all its faults, we must place Ecce Homo. 
Read in this light, as an unconscious refutation of Renan, by the 
presentation of a positive counter view, we consider Ecce Homo 
as eminently a destructive of the destructive. Finish this ele- 
vated course of reading with Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, and it 
must generally be an erratic will, we think, that prevents the mind 
trom taking a true and firm position. 


— 


a 

Sermons. By Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Se- 

lected from Published and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 

Author. In two volumes, large 12mo., pp. 486 and 484. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1868. 


Booked up for posterity! These stately volumes are monumental, 
bearing inscriptions that are to tell a coming age what were the 
verba ipsissima with which the Plymouth preacher thrilled and 
quickened his generation. Do they bear the crystalizing process ? 
Will the coming reader feel the fixed and permanent lightning as 
the present hearer and contemporary reader felt its first flash ? 


We do not know. We fail to identify our own soul with the 
coming age. But somehow the once glowing words that kindled 
and inflamed as they flew, look cold and stereotype in these stately 
catacombs. We will not judge by our own feelings; for if we did 
we should say that our grandsons will wonder, from this printed 
page, what was the power by which Henry Ward Beecher seemed 
to his contemporaries to almost rob Jeremy Taylor of his title of 
“The Shakspeare of Divines.” 


A Defense of Jesus Christ. By Menarp Sart Martin. Translated from the 
French by Paul Cobden. 12mo., pp. 182. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
The marvelous transparency and glow of style characteristic of 
the true French preacher appear to fine advantage in the clear 
type, upon tinted paper, furnished by our Western publishers. We 
could wish a fuller biography of the eloquent author, who departed 
before the fullness of his age on earth. The sermons brought 
many unbelievers to a confession of Christ. The argument for the 
divine mission of Christ is of course not new, but it is clothed 
with a beauty that may attract readers who would pass unnoticed 
a more solid and bulky volume. It may be well recommended to 
the preacher as an inspirer and model, and to the ordinary reader 

as a quickener. of faith. 
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Religion and the Reign of Terror; or, the Church during the French Revolution. 
Prepared from the French of De Pressensé. By Jonun P, Lacroix, A.M. 
12mo., pp. 416. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1869. 

This elegant volume, translated and modified from the French 

of the eloquent Pressensé, comes, by permission of the original 

author, through the hands of the Western professor, with peculiar 
propriety, being himself a descendant of a French Protestant 
ancestry. Itis full of monitory lessons. How illiberal is Liberalism ! 

How irrational is Rationalism! How credulous is Skepticism! 

How intense the theologicum odium of the haters of Christian 

theology! How fierce a persecutor is the infidel Antichrist! 

But the lessons of the work will, we trust, be more fully expanded 

in a forthcoming Quarterly article. 


—— 3 


The Garden of Sorrows; or, the Ministry of Tears. By Rev. JoHN ATKINSON. 
12mo., pp. 203. Tinted paper, and gilt. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Christianity does not prevent sorrows on earth, as the sun does 
not prevent clouds; but it knows how to give them luster and 
glory, and render them fertilizers of the soil of the soul. From 
the man of sorrows we learn how to sorrow. The lessons his 
great example furnishes to his Church and his followers are beau- 
tifully developed in the little gem before us. Mr. Atkinson 
writes in a fresh and flowing diction, and has selected a topic 
which his style of mind is eminently qualified to unfold. It is 
done up by the publishers in beautiful style, and forms a choice 
gift-book for this or any other season, 


a 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by Rev. 
JOHN M’Ciintock, D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. 2, C—D. 8vo., pp. 
993. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

Our readers will receive with pleasure the announcement that this 
work is, in the hands of its authors, in such a state of forwardness 
that the volumes will be issued as rapidly as the work of publica- 
tion can be accomplished. The purchasers of these first volumes 
may therefore reasonably hope that the whole work may in due 
time be in their aands, It will then be in itself a very complete 
library. The works of Kitto and of Smith, the latter now in pub- 
lication in this country, are valuable, but not greatly needed by 
the possessors of the present work, being essentially embodied, 
with much additional matter, in it. 
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The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah amd that of the Lamentations. Translated fron: 
the Original Hebrew. With a Commentary, Critical, Philological, and Ex- 
egetical. By E. Henprrsoy, D.D. 12mo., pp. 192. Andover: Warren F. 
Draper. Boston: W, H. Halliday & Co. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 
1868. 

A translation, by an eminent English biblical scholar, in poetic 

form, giving to the English reader a far clearer appreciation both 

of the meaning and the poetic beauty of the original than he will 
derive from an English Bible. The notes are scholarly and 
illustrative, drawn largely from such early authorities as Calvin 
and Zwingle; and such German scholars as Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Dathe, Hitsig, Ewald, and Umbreit. 


Reconciliation ; or, How to be Saved. By Rev. Witu1AM Tayior, of the California 
Conference. Small 12mo., pp. 208. London: 8S. W. Partridge. 1867. 


Infancy and Manhood of Christian Life. By Rev. Wiit1am Taytor, of the 
California Conference. Small 12mo., pp. 160. London: 8. W. Partridge. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1867. 

The glowing yet practical style of thought in which our noble 

evangelist excels, is here brought out in effective use. Recon- 

ciliation to God and growth of Christian life are the great topics 
of religious thought. Seldom are they presented with greater 
clearness and force than in these little books. 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


David, der Konig von Israel. [David, King of Israel.| A Biblical Life-Portrait, with 
constant reference to the Davidic Psalms. By Dr. Frreprica WILHELM Krum- 
MACHER. Pp. x, 428. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. 1867. 

Every thing from Krummacher is always sure of a hearty welcome 

by a large circle of readers. The character of the present volume 

is very similar to Elijah the Tishbite, long familiar to Americans 
by the translation issued by the American Tract Society. David 
is not behind ZHlijah or Elisha as an exhibition of that re- 
markable facility with which Krummacher is known to clothe the 
historical truths of Scripture in such attractive and edifying style. 

The topics are: David’s Call; the Harp-player; David and Golli- 

ath; David an Inmate of the King’s House; a New Storm; David 

at Rama; Sanctified Friendship; Errors; David in the Wilder- 
ness; New Help from God; Abigail; the Last Meeting of Saul 
and David; David among the Philistines; a Death Celebration ; 

David, King in Judah ; David, King over Israel; the King in the 
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Field; the Bringing of the Ark of the Covenant; a Gleaning ; the 
Great Promise; Mephibosheth ; David at the Zenith of his Power ; 
David’s Fall; David’s Penitence; the Beginning of Misfortune; 
the Rebellion ; Near Deliverance; the Decision; New Necessities ; 
Numbering the People; the Imperial Assembly; the Last Days; 
and David’s Death and Testimony. It is not necessary that lengthy 
extracts be made in order to prove the author’s continued ortho- 
doxy—tor some of the Germans are evangelical at the outset and 
become heterodox in their older and weaker years—since the 
whole book “ gives no uncertain sound ” that Krummacher is to- 
day what he was when he wrote “Elijah” and “Christ and his 
People.” He regards the Old Testament as fully inspired, he tells 
us, and that he is not at liberty to make his own selections and say 
of the rest that they are not of divine origin. He lays down the 
maxim that if a preacher will acquire a hermeneutical knowledge 
of the Old Testament he must share “the faith of Christ and his 
Apostles in it as the revealed truth of God, given directly by his 
inspiration, and free from all mythical elements. Further, he must 
have a clear view of God’s plan, beginning in the Old Testament 
and terminating in the New, to redeem man from the curse of a 
broken law. Last of all, he is not compelled to leave his New Tes- 
tament position in order to study the truths of the Old, for the 
bright glory of the New Testament can-be seen all through the 
previous history of God’s chosen people.” Krummacher’s tribute 
to the poetic features of the Old Testament is earnest and evangel- 
ical, and reminds us of the glow of some of Herder’s expressions, 
though far excelling them in recognition of their inspired charac- 
ter. “The poetic features of the Old Testament,” says the author 
of “ David,” “ especially of the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, and 
portions of the Prophecies, furnish our sermons with their noblest 
adornment. We draw from its circle of historical personages the 
most effective illustrations of the truths we preach. The holy 
seers have mixed for us the colors for the picture of the Church as 
they once foresaw it in its perfection.” 


———_ > —_____—_— 


Die Zeugnisse fiir das Evangelium Johannis. [The Testimonies for the Gospel of 
John.| By OnristopH JOHANNES RIGGENBAOCH, Dr. Theol., Professor. 8vo- 
Pp. 196. Basel: ©. Detloff. 1866. 


A good defense of the authenticity of the Gospel of John against 
the skeptics in general, and Volkmar’s Ursprung Unserer Hvan- 
gelien in particular. Bretschneider (1820) made a formal attack 
on the authenticity of this Gospel, Strauss endeavored to demolish 
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what he supposed was left, and Baur (1844) and his school have 
striven to prevent the ruins from ever being put into shape again. 
Volkmar’s work proves, however, that the Rationalists are afraid 
that the work of destruction has not been well done after all. 
Professor Riggenbach, one of the best champions of the truth on 
the continent, takes a critical view of the scene of conflict, and in 
making his report says: “Not a stone in the great ‘edifice has 
been touched.’ It is as strong this hour as before all the assail- 
ants came in sight of it.’ Those who wish a minute, scholarly, 
and apologetic discussion of the Gospel of John, one, too, in which 
the best fruits of all the latest investigations in exegetical science 
are used to excellent advantage, will find just what they wish in 
the present volume. It is not a commentary, but rather an intro- 
duction, the plan embracing first a “Survey of the Characteristics 
of the Gospel of John,” and then an “ Account of the Witnesses 
for the origin of his Gospel.” The evidence is indisputably posi- 
tive against Baur’s view that this Gospel was written about A. D. 
160 by some unknown individual, who drew a picture correspond- 
ing to the spirit of his time. Dr. Riggenbach establishes the fol- 
lowing points: That at the middle of the second century the 
Gospel of John was recognized every-where in the Christian 
Church as one of the inspired writings; that it was regarded by 
both Christians and their enemies as the writing of an Apostle ; 
that it had no sectarian bearing whatever; and that its inspired 
and supernatural character is sustained, not only by the universal 
faith of the Church, but by the internal character of the Gospel 
itself. 


Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. (Manual of History of Doctrines.| By Dr. K. R 
HaGenpacn, Professor of Theologie at Basel. Fifth edition. Pp. xx, 768. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1867. 

All of Hagenbach’s works are again passing through his hands, 

this time, no doubt, for a final polish. The present edition of the 

Dogmengeschichte is in many chapters worked over anew. The 

later theology is so abundant that the fifth period (from the year 

1720 to our day) has required considerable enlargement. We regret 

that the author takes so little cognizance of the theological move- 

ments in the United States and Great Britain. He acknowledges 
the excellence of the American edition of his history, but excuses 
himself from incorporating here those portions which have been 
added by the American editor by saying, that each should keep his 
own property, and that he (Professor Hagenbach) would not 
enrich himself with other people’s wealth; but this is a small 
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matter, and the book in its present shape is undoubtedly the best 
History of Doctrines ever published. Many objections which 
might be well put against all others cannot be presented against 
this. The first edition appeared in 1840, and the present (the 
fifth) is, therefore, the maturity of a childhood and youth of 
twenty-seven years, After the introduction the work proper is 
divided into five periods, as follows: Period first—the Age of 
Apologetics; period second—the Age of Polemics; period third—- 
the Age of Systematic Theology ; period fourth—the Age of Po- 
lemico-Ecclesiastical Symbolism, the Conflict of Confessions of 
Faith ; period fifth—the Age of Criticism or Speculation, and of 
the Antagonism between Faith and Knowledge, Philosophy and 
Christianity, Reason and Revelation, and attempts to reconcile 
these antagonisms. One of the excellences of the present above 
previous editions is a large increase of the literature relating to 
the subject. The index at the close is in every respect a model. 





+~¢ 
> 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
M.A., F.R.S., ete. Authorized Edition, with a Pretace, by Prof. ASA GRAY. With 
Illustrations. In two volumes, pp. 494, 568. New York: Orange Judd & Co, 

When Mr, Darwin several years since published his “ Origin of 

Species,” he stated that he should at a subsequent day present the 

facts on which the conclusions there given were founded. The 

present volumes are prepared in fulfillment of that promise. A 

second work will discuss the variability of organic beings in a state 

of nature ; and a third will apply the principle of ‘ Natural Selec- 
tion” to the facts thus evolved. 

These volumes are chiefly devoted to facts relative to domes- 
ticated animals and plants, in procuring which Mr. Darwin was 
greatly aided by zoologists, botanists, geologists, breeders of 
animals, horticulturists, foreigners, merchants, and government 
officers, all of whom he found courteous and prompt in their assist- 
ance. On the subjects of which they treat, this is probably the 
largest and best arranged collection of facts that has ever been 
made, and must be of great value to the student, The first volume 
is devoted to the history of our most important domestic animals 
and plants; and the second to such questions as inheritance, rever- 
sion to earlier forms, hybridism, the causes of sterility and of vari- 
ability, and the laws of variation. The work may therefore be 
justly concluded to possess a great attractiveness for various 
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classes of practical men, as well as the professional naturalist or 
physiologist. The facts which are so faithfully collected and so 
candidly presented will stand, whatever becomes of the theories 
which are attempted to be built upon them. 

To the philosopher and theologian the work possesses an interest 
of another kind. The author tells us that it was his observation 
of birds, reptiles, and plants in the Galapagos archipelago, five 
hundred miles from the South American coast, which first led him 
to those investigations which resulted in thestheory which is now 
called by his name. We must, of course, wait for the publication 
of the other works before we shall be fully in possession of the 
facts and reasonings which have influenced his own mind; and, 
indeed, it is only in the final one of the series that we shall find an 
explanation of those “ singular and complex affinities ” that group 
together all organic beings of the past and present, and show 
their descent from a single root. We can easily believe that all 
horses have descended from one ancestor, and that the numerous 
varieties of pigeons might, if we only had their genealogical 
tables, be traced to the same nest; and we shall wait patiently for 
the simple explication of “ the hand of a man, the foot of a dog, 
the wing of a bat, the flipper of a seal, on the principle of the 
natural selection of successive slight variations in the diverging 
descent from a single progenitor.” 

Meanwhile, it is certainly fair that the successive steps of the 
argument as it is developed be closely examined, The reader 
cannot fail to observe how much of it turns upon likelihood and 
probability. Inferences and guesses, however correct they may 
often prove, must not be taken for demonstrated propositions upon 
which to rear another course of inferences, the final end of which 
will be claimed to be the overthrow of the most firmly settled 
thing in the world, the truth of God’s word, Conceding the facts, 
the significance given them by Mr. Darwin has in it so much of 
hypothesis and confessed ignorance that his “ rational explana- 
tion ” seems to us most irrational, 


Mental Science. A Compendium of Pschology and the History of Philosophy. 
Designed as a Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. By ALEXANDER 
Barn, M.A. 12mo., pp. 99. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1868. 

The Human Intellect. With an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By 
Noa Porter, D.D. 8vo., pp. 673. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 

Mr. Bain is the author of several stately volumes on Psychology, 

written from a quasi-materialistic stand-point. With him mind is 


animated matter, pervaded by a sensitiveness which can be devel- 
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oped into thought, and enlivened with impulses that can be shaped 
into volitions. All the manifestations of so-called mind are de- 
duced not from above but from below. From sensation originate 
all our capacities for knowledge. Intuitions, thoughts that have 
no material type or origin, have no existence. This is a philoso- 
phy which usually springs from a sensual age, and reactively it 
sensualizes the age from which it springs. It is congenial with 
that school which, taking its stand in physical science and ma- 
terial nature, bastardizes all the holiest sentiments of the soul and 
the highest realities of the universe. It is far from the truth to 
say that all who hold the views of mind presented in this volume 
are Atheists ; but it would be very near the truth to say that all 
Atheists, Fatalists, and Materialists would accept the philosophy 
of this volume. That the book is an acknowledged standard for 
its school is evinced by its being published under the auspices of 
Professor Youmans, by the indorsement of it from Professor Masson 
as “the richest natural history of the mind in the language,” and by 
the patent ability with which the views are exhibited in its pages. 
A most timely and effective antidote to the sensualistic philoso- 
phy presents itself in the volume by Professor Porter. The pub- 
lication of this work is a marked event in the history of mental 
science, not only in our country, but in the English language. It 
is not only standard, but in its fullness, symmetry, and complete- 
ness it is standard without a competitor. The size of the work, 
devoted to the intellect alone, exclusive of the sensibilities and 
will, may prevent its extensive adoption in our literary institu- 
tions ; but, in spite of the clamors of the physiologists, we think if 
the classical course is to be diminished the study of our higher 
nature is quite as worthy to fill the blank as the analysis of 
muscles and intestines. Let every student who would master the 
mysteries of intellectual science master the contents of this work. 
Professor Porter writes in a clear, manly, solid style, not very 
unlike that of John Stuart MiH. There is no high-flown, transcen- 
dental nebulosity, after the fashion of Coleridge or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The subject of our intuitive faculties is treated with 
a rigid scientific analysis. Of course, as the title indicates, the 
intellect alone is discussed, and the volume is not a complete 


“mental philosophy.” 


Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. Paper covers, 12mo., pp. 151. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 


Mr. Parton’s essays seem to be written with a set purpose to 
advance physical morality and depreciate spiritual Christianity. 
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He shows how tobacco creates a distaste for refined female 
society, and sneers at those who “‘ get’ religion.” He declares 
that all past effort in behalf of temperance is a failure, and the 
first hope for the cause is the abandonment of the moral and relig- 
ious effort, and commencement anew under Parton and science. 
The whole performance is ]uminous with self-conceit. 


>< 


History, Biography, and Topography. 

The Invasion of the Crimea. Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. Vol. ii, pp. 
632. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume Mr. Kinglake resumes the thread of his narrative 

where it was broken off by the close of his first volume, namely, at 

the close of the battle of the Alma. He gives a graphic picture 
of the situation at that moment, and shows most conclusively that 
had the allies attacked Sebastopol immediately on its north side 
they would have taken it with little loss of life. This golden op- 
portunity they missed, because the French commander, St. Ar- 
naud, being sick, was unwilling to unite in the attack. Then fol- 
lows a fine description of the famous flank march to the south side 
of the doomed city, a march which, as our author shows, would 
have proved the destruction of the allies if the Russians had not 
been so badly demoralized by their late defeat. But being too 
badly whipped to be led into battle immediately, they permitted 
the allies to march unmolested to the south. There another op- 
portunity was lost, Sebastopol not being so defended on that side 
as to be prepared for effective resistance to a vigorous attack from 
such an army. Again the unwillingness of the French, now led 

by Canrobert, prevented an attack, and again the city passed a 

point of peril. A partial investment of the place was then made, 

by which time was given to Todleben to prepare and perfect those 
famous earthworks which so long resisted the efforts of the allies. 

As soon as the siege batteries were ready the attack was made. 

The English engineers demolished the defenses opposite their bat- 

teries, and the city was open to assault. Again the French, dis- 

couraged by explosions of their magazines, declined to join in an 
assault, and another golden opportunity was thrown away. Fol- 
lowing this failure came the battle of Balaclava, at which the 

Russians, taking the initiative, surprised the British forces, and 

ought to have gained possession of the post of Balaclava; but En- 

glish pluck prevailed, and the post was saved. During this battle 
there occurred two of the most remarkable cavalry charges in the 
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history of war, namely, the charge of the British Heavy Dragoons 
and the charge of the Light Brigade. These charges are de- 
scribed with a minuteness which enables the reader to understand 
all their appalling details, and with a graphic power which thrills him 
to the quick, We know of no pen-picture in the literature of war 
so impressive as Mr, Kinglake’s portraiture of the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” The story of this celebrated charge, and Mr. 
Kingslake’s masterly analysis of its causes, closes this interesting 
volume. 

Mr. Kinglake evidently intends to deal honestly with the facts 
of the Crimean war. His sources of information are full and re- 
liable, being derived from personal observation, and from English, 
French, and Russian authorities. His criticism is candid and 
masterly. If he wrongly estimates his facts he appears to de it 
unconsciously. His style is strong, clear, and charming. We 
have read his book with profound interest, and have closed its 
pages with a sharp appetite for its successor, 

ne ane 
Todd’s Country Homes, and how to Save Money to buy a Home; how to build neat 
and cheap Cottages, and how to gain an Independent Fortune before Old Age 
comes on. With a Description of the Wonderful Agricultural and Horticultural 
- Advantages of New Jersey, including, also, a Business Directory. By SERENO 

Epwarps Topp. of the “New York Times,” author of ‘‘Todd’s Young Farmer's 

Manual,” and ‘“Todd’s American Wheat Culturist.”” New York: Published by 

the Author. 1868. Sold by N. Tibbals, Nassau-street. 

Mr. Topp’s book is written for young people “just beginning in 
the world” on small means, especially about New York. Its first 
part gives hints and models for building cheap houses for small 
families; its second furnishes a large variety of entertaining and 
valuable lessons touching the economies and virtues that pay best 
in life; the third unfolds the excellence of South Jersey as a field 
for the most advantageous agricultural enterprise. Science has 
revealed and the railroads have newly laid open this section as a 
region of productive soil, salubrious climate, and accessible markets ; 
in short, a better than the West, without going west to reach it. 
Mr. Todd is apparently a gentleman of exuberant spirits and excel- 
lent intentions; his work is eminently calculated to do good— 
especially to South Jersey. 


The Works of the Rev. John Howe, M.A. With Memajr of his Life by Epmunp 
CaLtamy, D.D. Complete in two volumes, 8vo., pp. 628 and 648. Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1869. 


When we say that Howe is not one of the authors that take hold 
of our individual soul, that he seems prolix, and preliminary, and 
Fourts Serres, Vor. XXI.—10 
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preambulatory, ever about to say something without ever saying 
any wonderful thing, perhaps we utter our own condemnation and 
not his. But we never undertook a serious study of his works 
without tiring of the attempt. Yet there are men of thought and 
wisdom who say that he is a giant, and who tell the young 
preacher that he had better buy John Howe than a new coat, if his 
purse cannot afford both. We may say, then, that here is an old 
publication of Howe with a new and substantial coat on. If our 
readers wish either to test our critical feeling, or to make a right 
estimate of Howe, or to profit by his treasures of thought, the 
Carters have put him, in solid form, within their reach. 


The Apostle of Kerry; or, the Life of the Rev. Charles Graham. who had for many 
Years as his Associate on the Irish General Missions the celebrated Gideon 
Ouseley. Also four Appendices, containing one of Mr. Graham’s Sermons, an 
Trish Hymn, ete. By Rev. W. GRAkAM CAMPBELL, General Missionary. 
12mo., pp. 323. Dublin: Moffat & Co. 

The three wonderful missionaries of early Methodism in Ireland 

were Gideon Ouseley, Thomas Walsh, and Charles Graham. 

They founded a Methodism there from which American Method- 

ism has largely drawn. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, said, that 

the early history of Methodism reads like a spiritual romance. 

One of its most striking passages of most truthful romance is its 

Irish passage, which Mr. Campbell has vividly presented in this 

little work. Lovers of Methodist history the world over will 

thank him for the gift. 

A true apostle was this man of Kerry, in the regular line from 
Paul, and whatever the catalogues of successional prelacy may 
pretend, endowed with credentials better than most Archbishops 
can show. 





+e 


General Literature. 


The Reign of Law. By the DuKE of ArGyLL, Fifth and cheaper edition. Small 
12mo., pp. 462. London: Strahan & Co. 1868. 

The object of this work is to show that it is in perfect consistency 
with universally reigning law that miracles exist, that creation takes 
place, that purpose is supreme in the arrangements of the world, 
and that man is free both as a member of the divine government 
and as a constituent of civil society. It is written in refutation of 
tho seviews of the absoluteness and invariability of natural law 
by which the supernatural, the divine, and the ethical are ex- 
cluded from existence. 
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That view of miracle is taken and illustrated which holds it to 
be not a suspension or violation of law, but an interposition of a 
superior power interrupting, indeed, what would be the regular 
course of events, yet which, as being simply the incoming of a new 
antecedent, would be strictly i in accordance with both the laws of 
causation aes the laws of nature, taken in the largest sense of the 
term nature. In regard to the creation of man the Duke main- 
tains that the Hebrew record requires no interpretation which 
excludes that event from the domain of law. Nor do the devel- 
opment theories of Darwin and others, unproved as they yet are 
in science, exclude the existence of an all-pervading purpose which 
demonstrates an all-controlling Mind. The prevalence of that 
purpose he shows to be as clear as many other relations whose 
existence even atheistic scientists admit. Contrivance, dealing 
with law, he shows to exist by a variety of striking illustrations : 
especially from the beautiful adaptation of the forms of birds for 
the various modes of flight required by their nature, to all which, 
as an amateur ornithologist, the Duke has given special study. In 
the realm of mind he adopts that view of the freedom of the will 
which rejects “ compulsion,” but maintains that if all the antece- 
dents to the volition were fully known the volition itself could be 
predicted. Contrary to his own view of himself, we hold that this 
view makes him a strict necessitarian, for (leaving the Divine Fore- 
knowledge out of the question) man can predict a future event 
only through a causation or a logical necessity. There must be 
an invariable action of the will, that is, a strictly invariable con- 
nection between the antecedent, or sum of antecedents, and the 
consequent volition, in order to insure the invariable accuracy 
of the prediction of human foreknowledge. The absoluteness 
of the knowledge in the knowing mind would require an abso- 
luteness of result in the will. This would be fatalism; and 
yet we believe that the spirit of the Duke is not intentionally 
fatalistic. 

The work is an admirable antidote to the prevalent Pantheism 
and Positivism of the present day. It is written in a clear and 
fluent style. The whole train of thought is relieved by a trans- 
parent simplicity of expression and an amplitude of illustration 
which a familiarity with science enables him to throw around the 
subject. The work will probably be reviewed in a full article in 
our Quarterly. 

The author of this book, titularly disguised as the eighth Duke 
of Argyle or Argyll, is by personal name George Douglas Camp- 
bell, Secretary for India in Mr. Gladstone’s administration, for- 
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merly Lord Privy Seal under Lord Aberdeen, and Postmaster 
General under Lord Palmerston. 

We may note, by the way, that the Duke lately published in 
the Good Words a series of articles written intentionally in the 
interests of Christianity, in which he firmly maintains the immense 
antiquity of the human race, One of his main proofs is the exist- 
ence of the unmistakable features of the negro on the Egyptian 
monuments of highest antiquity. Our readers may see on page 
seventy-five of our present Quarterly what a negro would say to 
that argument. 


Scotia’s Bards. The Choice Productions of the Scottish Poets. With Brief 
Biographical Sketches. Green and gold. Large 12mo., pp. 558. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 

Of course old Scotia can furnish you poetic gems of unsurpassed 

splendor. Her roll, as here exhibited, extends from Thomson, the 

author of the Seasons, to Alexander Smith, the man whose fault 
was too restless a brilliancy. First we have the simple old-time 
bards, as Allan Ramsay, Robert Blair, author of The Grave, Fal- 
coner, of the Shipwreck, Beattie, of the Hermit, Macpherson with 
his Ossian, Bruce, and Logan. Then comes the miraculous 
peasant-poet, Robert Burns, his life an era in British poetic 
literature. That era is followed by the full blaze of the age 
when Scott in Scotland, Moore in Ireland, and Byron in England, 
with countless minor stars, formed the most illustrious age of 

English poetry. 

The editor announces on page 64 the solution of one of the 
curious problems of literature—the reality of a Celtic Ossian, and 
the genuineness, at least in great part, of Macpherson’s ‘work as a 
translation of actual Celtic remains. 

The work is done up by the Carters in standard style, and is 
one of the gems of the season and for any season. 


Passages from the American Note Books. In two volumes. 12mo., pp. 228, 222. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 
Hawthorne wrote few paragraphs that did not attest the man of 
inborn genius. His writings never, indeed, attained a broadcast 
popularity in his own country. In fact, save with the few who 
were able to feel the occult touches of a rare mind, his name was but 
dimly known ; and frankly as he handled England, his reputation 
was perhaps broader, if not higher, abroad than at home. These 
notes are republished from the Atlantic Monthly, and are chips 
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from the hatchet of a unique spirit. Sad to say, that upon the 
most inspiring and holiest of all subjects his heart was 


Cold as the rocks on Tornea’s frost brow. 


—_— —_¢—__—_———— 


Inauguration of James M’ Cosh, D.D., LL.D., as President of The College of New 
Jersey, Princeton, October 27, 1868. 8vo., pp. 96. New York: Robert Carter 


& Brothers. 

The pages of our Quarterly, both editorial and contributed, have 
attested our exalted estimate of Dr. M’Cosh’s abilities. He has 
measured a victorious sword with the mightiest anti-Christian 
thinker of the age, John Stuart Mill. And we avail ourselves of 
this Inaugural to say, that such a man would be an accession to 
any country. We trust that his success in his new office will add 
to his great and well-merited reputation. The address itself bears 
on its every page the tokens of a master mind. 


The New England Tragedies. By Henry W. LonGretiow. 1. John Endicott. 
2. Giles Corey, of the Salem Farms. 12mo., pp.179. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


THE persecution of the Quakers and Salem Witchcraft—shall we 
never hear the last of them ?—furnish Longfellow the instigation 
and excuse for these two performances. Poems we can hardly 
call them, but fluent prose in measured lines, with initial capitals. 
They add no value to literature, no needed lesson of toleration to 
the Protestantism of our free age, no increase to the great and 
merited reputation of Longfellow. 





Periodicals. 


The “Curistran Apvocate” at NaAsnuviLiE is edited by Dr. T. 
O. Summers, a brief acquaintance with whom, in our young man- 
hood, left upon our memory the impress of a Christian gentleman, 
since confirmed by all our slight interchanges, public and private. 
In a late Advocate Dr. Summers favors our Quarterly with an ex- 
tended and free, yet courteous notice, one point of which, as in- 
volving both a person and a principle, justifies a brief response on 
our part. He considers our notice of Dr, Pearne’s pamphlet as 
discreditable to. our Quarterly, assuring us that Dr. Pearne is a 
dishonorable “ carpet-bagger,” adding that he has no doubt that 
the word of the editor of the Advocate would be believed by us 
upon any other subject. We assure the Editor that we believe 
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him upon this point; that is, we believe that from his stand-point, 
and with his prepossessions, he speaks intentional truth. But, 
then, intentional truth is not always actual accuracy. We too 
have our stand-point. We knew Dr. Pearne in his boyhood. 
He is now in the full prime of manhood, and during his extended 
ministerial career no imputation has ever reached us on the purity 
of his character, save this, borne on the breeze from the South. 
He too is known to us‘as a Christian gentleman, in no way 
inferior in our view, as such, to Dr. Summers himself. The very 
epithet “ carpet-bagger,” with which Dr. Summers compromises 
himself more than he does Dr. Pearne, indicates his stand-point. 
Dr. P. has gone to Nashville as an accredited minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to preach the Gospel, to establish 
Churches of that denomination, to promote the cause of education, 
of free and liberal Christian and loyal sentiment in that sec- 
tion. Dr. %., if we rightly understand him, holds that Dr. Pearne 
has no right to do all this work. There is a sectional boundary 
line which a northerner has not a right to pass, with such a mission, 
without the consent of the “southerners.” They are the right- 
ful proprietors of that section, and are entitled to exclude all out- 
siders from entering without their permission. That right of ex- 
clusion we deny to exist, either in the North or South. We are 
one nation, one country. We are a common family in that one 
home. The citizens of each section have a perfect equal right in 
every other section. Dr. Summers has just as much right here in 
New York as the editor of the Methodist Quarterly, to preach, 
publish, establish southern Churches, or prosecute any other Chris- 
tian occupation, And Dr. Pearne has just as good a right for all 
such purposes in Nashville as Dr. Summers. Dr. Deems is now in 
New York, “a carpet-bagger” from the South. He testified in the 
last southern General Conference to the courtesy with which he had 
here been treated. And now we must say that the prepossession 
from which Dr. Summers speaks seems to us a remnant of the old 
spirit established by the institution of slavery, which for long years 
would have made it unsafe to the life of the editor of this Quar- 
terly, as an antislavery man, to have visited the interior of the 
South ; and which enabled that bold demagogue, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, to stand up and utter the infamous boast that there were fif- 
teen States in which none but a friend of slavery could exist alive. 
Until Dr. Summers can exorcise his soul of the last remnant of 
that spirit, and can concede to every American citizen his just 
rights upon every part of the American soil, let him not complain 
if the citizens of other sections, who have been for past long years 
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ostracised from the South, entertain a slight distrust in the accu- 
racy of his views when the character of an incomer from the 
North is the point in question. 

Than this policy for the South nothing can be more suicidal. It 
weakened her in the political balance until her power was depart- 
ing, and when she sought to restore it by war, it laid her at the 
feet of the more liberalized section, Let her pursue it still, by 
denouncing immigrants, by fomenting internal strife and insecurity, 
and the census of 1870 will reduce the once proud and dominant 
South to a mere South-eastern margin of the Great Republic, an 
entirely insignificant element in the national whole. Every day 
and every hour of persistence in this policy is hastening that 
inevitable destiny. Against that result what is the remedy? A 
dense, united, peaceful population. The faster the South, the 
future South-eastern margin, can travel to that result, the securer 
will be her future. Let her, with all her soul, make a Northern 
and European immigration, of whatever creed, political or relig- 
ious, heartily and hospitally welcome, into her broad, inviting 
acres. Let her renounce her oppressions of her own sable sons, 
and give them the fullest and noblest enfranchisement. Let her 
push her soil with agricultural appliances, set her rail-cars rolling, 
and her spindles whirling. Thus, and thus alone, she will secure 
her own prosperity, and promote the well-being of the nation 
of which she forms a part. She can mount the car of destiny and 
ride within it to fortune, or she can lay herself across the track 
and be crushed beneath its wheel. Dr. Summers and his co- 
editors can do their share in pandering to and cherishing the 
narrow sectionalisms by which the North is provoked and the 
South is ruined, or in throwing off the shackles and putting her 
forward in her new career. But we here assure him that it is the 
South-eastern, and not the Northern, or rather the National, destiny 
that is at stake. We are to be (whatever our South-eastern margin 
pleases) a continent-wide republic, before whom the governments 
of the earth must bow in reverence, and to whom the peoples of the 
earth will look with admiration and gladness, Our own noble 
Church, (would that she included in harmony and unity with her- 
self every American religious body that calls itself Methodist!) 
sympathizing with the best spirit of the age, loyal alike to the 
cross of Christ and the national greatness, will spread abroad her 
evangelizing power, covering the entire national area, and knowing 
no limits to her missionary enterprise. 

Dr. Summers expresses the wish that our “otherwise mag- 
nificent Quarterly ” would avoid those topics on which we are so 
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deeply divided. It would be pleasant, we assure him, to have no 
truths to utter and no questions existing upon which all sections 
could not coincide. On those questions we endeavor to speak, 
frankly, indeed, yet free from every partisan animosity or desire 
for mere sectional triumph. But we purpose to edit a live 
periodical ; and for our Quarterly to doze and snore while the 
greatest of civil wars, the emancipation of four millions, and the 
rehabilitation of a new and magnificent nation are passing under 
its nose, would prove it “dead while it liveth.” No reconciliation, 
no reunion, can arise from silence, or the sacrifice of any principle 
for which the blood of a half million has been spilt. The only 
possible platform of union for the future is the acceptance by all 
parties of those grand conclusions which the logic of humanity, 
the logic of Christianity, and the logic of events have alike 
demonstrated forever. From his eminent talents and commanding 
position in his Church, there is much that Dr. Summers can do 
for that consummation, and we would welcome him as a co- 
laborer in that field. 


Tue “Lapies’ Repostrory,” under the editorial care of Dr. 


WILEY, paying us its regular monthly visits, sustains its ancient 
honors, and we trust its old subscription list, undiminished, and 
improved by time and talent. The satisfaction of the Church with 
her official editorial corps is strikingly evinced by the fact that so 
few changes were made by our late General Conference. Our 
quondam editorial brother, Dr. Eppy, is promoted—we use the 
word in sober seriousness—to the regular pastorate; and Dr. 
Merrit has already given good proof of his efficieacy in the 
Western. To all our Methodist Editors, official and unofficial, the 
Quarterly tenders her New Year good wishes. 


“Harper’s MaGazine” is the monthly for the million. Its 


opening pages, selected from the most valuable standard publica- 
tions of that house, illustrated with pictures, insinuate an unsus- 
pected amount of “solid reading” into the heads of the popular 
readers, Its central interior furnishes a varied miscellany of 
original matter. “The beginning of the end” exhibits the Edi- 
torial wisdom, and the end of the end gives you a sharp Punch. 
The pen of Curtis and the pencil of Nast sustain the high title 
of the Journal of Civilization ; the demands of the most ultra- 
civilization are amply supplied in the pictorial pages of the Bazar. 


“Every Monrn ” is the title of the monthly bulletin issued in 
behalf of Dr. Deems’s Church, “The Church of the Strangers,” at 
the New York University. The sermons of Dr, Deems, one in 
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each number, are eloquent, practical, and pointed. Several of 
them, though no imitations, might be inserted in a volume of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons without any detection by the 
reader of different authorship or inferior quality. 


The Bible Repository: a Monthly Magazine chiefly devoted to the Advocacy and 
Diffusion of the View of a Future Life and Immortality, as the Gift of God, 
through Jesus Christ, to the Righteous alone, by a Resurrection from the Dead. 
Rurus WENDELL, Editor. Salem, Mass.: Published by the Editor. 

Mr. WENDELL is a candid and Christian-like advocate of the doc- 
trine of the complete cessation from existence of the wicked. His 
theory has a materialistic basis, affirming soul or thought to be but 
a manifestation from the bodily organism. “Thought is the motion 
of the brain.” How this denial ‘of the separate existence of pure 
spirit is saved from materializing God, and so producing either 
Atheism or Pantheism, we are not sufficiently read in the system 
to understand. The theory is, in fact, the counterpart in theology 
to Mr. Darwin’s “ natural selection” in science, As living bodily 
beings attain permanent existence by meeting the physical condi- 
tions of existence, so spiritual beings attain eternal existence by 
meeting the moral conditions. The attainment of eternal life by 
the blessed is simply “ the survival of the fittest ;” the loss of eter- 
nal life is simply fadlure to exhibit its conditions, a blasting in the 
bud of the living flower, a ceasing to exist of all that fail. Hence 
the preacher in his address to sinners dwells not on pictures of the 
eternal agonies of the lost, but rather upon the positive duty and 
glory of avoiding disastrous failure, and attaining to “ glory, honor, 
and eternal life.” 

Mr. Wendell quotes one of our editorial brethren as saying: 
“ Annihilation [-ism?] has invaded the Church. Its advocates are 
chiefly men of faith and prayer, and of Churches that are built on 
Christ and are honored with the presence of the Spirit. It has 
some seeming support in some texts of Scripture. Yet it is an 
error which, if clung to too obstinately and exclusively, will strip 
its advocates of power with God and man. It is adopted usually 
as a refuge from the doctrine of eternal fire. But the refuge is 
worse than that which it seeks to escape. Who would not prefer 
the dungeon to the cord, the rack to the guillotine? Death is the 
greatest punishment man or God can inflict.” Eternal life in death 
is preferable to eternal annihilation.” 

Now did we believe this, that annihilation is more terrible than 
eternal misery, we should consider the greatest difficulty in Chris- 
tian theodicy to have attained a solution. The most terrible of all 
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punishments for sin is attained without the slightest pretext for a 
charge of injustice upon the divine Inflictor. No one can claim a 
moment of future existence as a right, or its withdrawal as a 
wrong. God can justly, at his pleasure, drop any being into in- 
stant nothingness. And now, if this be the most terrible of dooms, 
then God can inflict it, or permit it, for sin great or small, and the 
most captious caviller can utter no complaint. Universalism could 
not charge this theory with injustice, nor orthodoxy charge it with 
immoral tendency in lightening the penalty of sin. But for our 
individual part we would infinitely prefer the brief “ guillotine” 
to the eternal “rack.” 

Universalism has been condemned by the Church in all ages, 
Yet the general Church, through a large part of its history, softened 
the terms of hell by the doctrine .of purgatory. The Reformation 
removed that mitigation, and hence, especially at the present day, 
individual minds and large classes of Christian thinkers take relief 
in some softening view. Tertullian could exult at the prospect of 
beholding the writhings of the wicked in eternal physical fire, and 
Edwards held that the righteous would glorify God in view of the 
justice of that retribution. Milder theologians have removed the 
physical fire and transformed it into a spiritual element. Among 
peculiar yet evangelical thinkers at the present day, Dr. Stier holds 
that none but those who commit the sin against the Holy Ghost 
suffer eternal misery; Dr. Bushnell holds to the eternally diminish- 
ing yet never-ending amount of the sinner’s being, and so of his suf- 
fering ; our respected Dr. True (if we rightly understand) favors the 
doctrine of a perpetual cessation of consciousness rather than of ex- 
istence—deconsciousization rather than annihilation—which, we 
suppose, leaves the insensate spiritual substance a burnt-out nature, 
a monumental cinder, attesting the accursedness of sin once exist- 
ing; the late amiable and scholarly Professor Hudson taught in 
his able work, “ Debt and Grace,” that the spirits of the wicked 
survive until their resurrection, and then, being plunged into the 
lake of fire, sink to nothingness; and Mr. Wendell maintains that 
their existence penally terminates at death without a spiritual re- 
viviscence or a bodily resurrection. All these have exhibited, both 
in their writings and characters, the evidences of the purest Chris- 
tian and evangelical spirit. The generic agreement between them 
and the ordinary belief in the Church is in holding to the remedi- 
less ruin of the finally impenitent, the eternity of punishment either 
positive or of loss—endless woe. Between this entire body and 
the Universalists, or Restorationists, there is a broad separation in 
that the former unanimously affirm the eternity of the ruin wrought 
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by sin on the unrepentant. The whole are able to stand on one 
platform, however different their minor shades of orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy, against the prevalent Socinianism, Pelagianism, Uni- 
versalism, Rationalism, and Infidelity. And if we concede that the 
penalty they maintain is as deterring from sin as the high orthodox 
view, we have no great reason to assail them, as we may Univer- 
salism, for the dangerous nature of their heterodoxy. We are 
bound, as Christian brethren, without excluding them from the 
Evangelic Church, to discuss their peculiarities, salva fide et salva 
ecclesia, in their own conceded Christian spirits. 

Our “ Christian Advocate” is quoted by Mr. Wendell as saying, 
that so little is the doctrine of eternal misery preached in our pul- 
pits that Universalists might sit under our ministrations without 
being often disturbed. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, not long since 
stated and lamented the same fact as generally prevalent, and ad- 
vised a return to the former style. Our impression is, that less 
reliance on the constant preaching of hell-fire has, with exceptions, 
always been one of the differences of Methodism from Calvinism. 
Dr. Clarke on 2 Cor. v, 11, reprobates the “constant declamation 
on hell and perdition.” Rev. Thomas Vasey, of the British Con- 
ference, speaking of the conversion at Neweastle of “some of the 
worst specimens of humanity,” says: “ Now, with him it was a 
maxim not to preach hell and damnation to such people, but always 
to take the most encouraging subject, such as the love of God, the 
power of the Holy Ghost, the possibility of their getting saved and 
elevated.” We heard a leading Methodist revivalist, a few years 
since, remark, that a few evenings previous he had put a check upon 
the flow of penitent feeling by preaching “ too much of a terror ser- 
mon.” In this respect, as in a great many others, we suspect that 
Methodism has anticipated the age. It has held forth the loftiest 
aims of religious happiness and holiness, and has had a boundless 
variety of cheering and aspiring views, which have led the souls 
of men joyously upward, yet ever retaining in view, without special 
details, the dark back-ground of remediless woe to be escaped, 
analogous to that bottomless gulf of destruction which even the 
most rationalistic physicist is obliged to recognize as underlying 
the feet of the great body of the sensual world. So far as we 
know it is in this channel that the great current of our most 
genial and most glorious revivals has triumphantly flowed. 

Having made this subject a specialty, Mr. Wendell is an acute and 
formidable debater. Those who propose to deal with him would 
do well first to understand his whole system and way of man- 
aging a body of well-known texts, otherwise they may find them- 
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selves unwarily entrapped, escaping, if at all, only by the loss of 
some logical member of their argument. His fault seems to be the 
interpreting every expression on the part of leading theologians, 
acknowledging some favorable phase of his views, as a commencing 
or covert agreement with him. This is very unnecessary, though a 
far more amiable error than the opposite habit of making the 
widest possible distances, and the most numerous possible oppo- 
nents and foes. 

The Herald of Health and Journal of Physical Culture. 8vo. New York: Miller, 

Wood, & Co. 

This journal is well calculated to furnish that prevention which is 
worth a thousand pounds of cure. It teaches how to preserve 
health, how to avoid disease, and how to establish and maintain 
the bodily strength, while it inculcates an invaluable amount 
of practical ethics. Such a periodical is indispensable for circulat- 
ing those principles which are of the highest importance in our 
highly artificial state of society. Many of its articles are from 
our best writers, and in the higher style of literature. The little 
subscription price may save a big doctor’s bill. 

Sunday-School Journal for Teachers and Young People. Rev. J. H. VINCENT, 

Editor. 8vo. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

Under Mr. Vincent’s hand the Journal shows a new outside and a 
new inside. The wise division of labor in our great Sunday-school 
departments is very apparent in the beautified appearance and 
rich contents of the work. A versatile invention, calling new 
methods and contrivances into existence, appears on every page. It 
is a live issue, and will aid to make a live Sunday-school department. 


The Home Monthly. Devoted to Literature and Religion. A. B. Stark, Editor. 
8vo., pp. 160. Nashville: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1868. 


The Southern Methodist Quarterly is not yet resumed, and this 
periodical supplies the higher reading for the Southern Church. 
It is a handsome publication. It embraces in its scope not only 
theology and religion, but poetry and prose fiction, The No- 
vember number contains a brief article on “ Woman Suffrage,” 
treating the subject in a spirit of candor and reflective thought. 


Piymouth Pulpit. A Weekly Publication of Sermons Preached by Henry Warp 
BeecuEer. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1868. 


We need only announce that this unique periodical appears in 
handsome form, and will be doubtless welcomed by thousands of 


readers. 
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Juvenile. 


Changing Base; or, What Edward Learned at School. By WiLIAM EVERETT. 
Illustrated. Tinted paper, red and gold. 12mo., pp. 282. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1868. 

The Mimic Stage. A Series of Dramas, Comedies, Burlesques, and Farces, for 
Public Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. By Grorar M. Baker. Tinted 
paper, red and gold. 12mo., pp. 290. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868. 

Lion Ben of Elm Island. By Rev. ExisAn KELLOGG. 12mo., pp. 265. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1869. 

Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. By OLiver Optic, Author of 
“Young America Abroad,” “The Army and Navy Stories,” etc. 12mo., pp. 303. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868. 

Dotty Dimple Out West. By Soputa May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories.” 
Illustrated. 16mo., pp. 171. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 

Make or Break; or, the Rich Man’s Daughter. By OLIvER Optic, Author of 
“Young America Abroad,” “ Army and Navy Stories,” etc. 12mo., pp. 328. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 

Folks and Fairies. Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ranpatt Comrort. 
With Engravings. 12mo., pp. 259. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
The Weaver Boy who became a Missionary, being the Life and Labors of David 
Livingston. By H. G. ApAms. 12mo., pp. 379. New York: Robert Carter & 

Brothers. 1868. 


Carlton & Lanahan have issued the following juveniles : 

Harry Lane and other Stories in Rhyme. Illustrated. Square 8vo., pp. 140. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

From Seventeen to Thirty. The Town Life of a Youth from the Country; its Trials, 
Temptations, and Advantages. Lessons from the History of Joseph. By T. 
Binney. 12mo., pp. 184. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. 

Ronald’s Reason; or, the Little Cripple. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With illustrations. 
Small quarto, colored paper, pp. 62. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

The Parables of our Lord Explained and Applied. By Rey. FRaNcIs BOURDILLON, 
M.A. 12mo., pp. 327. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 





Pamphlets. 


Christian Separation from the World. Its Philosophy, Obligation, and Extent. 
Considered with Especial Reference to Popular Amusements. By Rey. H. 8. 
Piatt, M.A., Author of “ Gift of Power,” etc. Second Edition. 12mo., pp. 52. 
Brooklyn, 1868. 

We were led in a former Quarterly to put the question: Which, 

objectively, are the amusements that a Christian may indulge, and 

which must he condemn? We were answered in the Advocate, 

Those alone may be practiced which are conducive to the glory 

of God; and by Zion’s Herald, Those which can be taken in the 

name of the Lord Jesus. Neither of these replies touched our 
question, which still remained in another form: Which amusements 
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are consistent with the glory of God, and which may be taken 
in the name of the Lord Jesus ? 

Mr. Platt here undertakes this answer, and it must be at least 
conceded that he realizes the question he is to meet. He names 
the specific allowable amusements, and ably gives the reason. He 
tells us the which and the why. Those who desire to know his 
answer will do well to study his sermon. It is prefaced with an 
introduction by Dr. Cuyler. 


+e 
> 





Miscellaneous. 


Tibbals & Co., Nassau-street, New York, have issued a hand- 
some edition, at a reasonable price, of Stier’s Words of Jesus. 
We have so frequently and so strongly commended this work that 
we need only express our pleasure at its appearance. 


Dr. Howell's Family. By Mrs. H. B. Goopwiy. 12mo., pp. 361. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1869. 

Through the Dark to the Day. A Story of Discipline. By Mrs. Jennie F. Wix1- 
ING. Tinted paper, red and goid. 12mo., pp. Cincinnhti: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1869. 

Constance Aylmer. A Story of the Seyenteenth Century. By H. F.P. 12mo., 
pp. 347. New York: Scribner & Co. 

The Opium Habit. With Suggestions as to the Remedy. 12mo., pp. 335. New 
York; Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

If, Yes, and Perhaps. Four Possibilities and Six Exaggerations, with some bits of 
Fact. By Epwarp E. Hate. 12mo., pp. 296. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 

Geneva's Shield. A Story of the Reformation. By Rev. W. M. Biacksury. 
16mo., pp. 325. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1868. 

Madam Thérése; or the Volunteers of ’92. By Mm. ErcKMANN-CHARTRAIN. 
Translated from the thirteenth edition. With ten full page Illustrations. 
Green and gilt. 12mo., pp. 289. New York: Scribner & Co. 1869. 

Margaret. A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Linpon. 12mo., pp. 360. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 

Light and Truth ; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes of the Old Testament. By Ho- 
RATIUS Bonar, D.D. 12mo., pp. 381. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1868. 

Claudia. By AMANDA M. Dovetass, Author of “In Trust,” ete. 12mo., pp. 381. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868. 

Golden Truths. 12mo., pp. 243. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868. 

Studies of Character from the Old Testament. By Tuomas Guturie, D.D., Editor 
of the “Sunday Magazine.” 12mo., pp. 329. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1869. 

The Pearl of the Parables. Notes on Luke xv, 11-32. By the late James Hamit- 
ton, D.D. 12mo., pp. 274. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 
The Little Spaniard ; or, Old Jose’s Grandson. By MAY MANNERING. 12mo., pp. 221. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 

Wind- Wafted Seed. Edited by NonMAN MAcLEop and Tuomas GuTHRiz. 12mo., 
pp. 443. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 

Cameos from English History, from Rollo to Edward IJ. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 12mo., pp. 475. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 
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The Life of George Stephenson, and of his son, Robert Stephenson. Comprising a His- 
tory of the Invention and Introduction of the Railway and Locomotive. By the 
Author of “Self-Help,” ‘“‘ The Huguenots,” ete. With Portraits and Numerous 
Tilustrations. 12mo., pp. 501. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. By 
J. ©. Daron, M. D., Professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
With Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 399. New York: Harper & Brothers. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Maston. 1868. 

Hall’s Alphabet of Geology; or, First Lessons in Geology and Mineralogy, with 
Suggestions on the Relations of Rocks to Soil. By S. R. Hatt, LL.D. With 
Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 196. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Life and Public Services of General Ulysses S. Grant from his Boyhood to the Present 
Time, and a Biographical Sketch of Hon. Schuyler Colfax. By CHaruEs A. 
PHELPs. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 344. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition; for Schools and Colleges. By 
ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph. D., Professor in Brown University, Author of a “ Latin 
Grammar,” “An Introductory Latin Book,” ete. 12mo., pp. 306. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. London: 16 Little Britain. 1869. 

Theatrical Management in the West and South for Thirty Years. Interspersed with 
Anecdotical Sketches autobiographically given. By Sou. Sarr, retired Actor. 
With fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 12mo., pp. 275. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk across South America. By Natuantet H. BisHop. With 
an Introduction, by Epwarp A. SAMUELS, Esq., Author of “Ornithology and 
Oology of New England,” ete. 12mo., pp. 310. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. With Illustrations, by George Cruikshank, John 
Leech, and H. K. Browne. Dombey & Son, Old Curiosity Shop, Hard Times. 
12mo., pp. 202. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 


NOTE FROM DR. SCHAFF. 


In the April number of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
pp. 207 and 208, I find an extract from a popular “History of 
teligions,” so called, compiled several years ago by an obscure 
author, in which certain theological views are attributed to me 
which I never held, or which I expressly disowned. It is not my 
habit to correct personal misrepresentations of the press, and I 
never took notice of the book referred to; but I have so much 
respect for the ‘Methodist Quarterly Review,” and for Dr. 
Kidder, who, in a kind notice of my “Church History,” makes 
those extracts with apparent sanction, at least without express 
dissent, that I must request you to give publicity to this protest. 
On the subject of the Eucharist, I never believed or taught either 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation, or any kind of material or 
corporeal presence, but always held (in essential agreement with 
Calvin on that point) to a spiritual real présence and a spiritual 
real fruition of Christ’s life by faith, and faith only. I know of no 
other medium of communing with Christ except through faith. 


Pair ScuaFr. 
New York, Sept. 7, 1868. 
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